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Prick 6d. 


PARKER & LESTER, LUX'S 


— ESTABLISHED 1830, —— 


MANUF RCTNovons, ORMSIDE STREET, LONDON, S.E. GasPurifying Material 


Tex, ANTONY PUNT PARKERS IMPERIAL BLMCK WHR) mater eco 
arn 7» Gas-Leak InoicaTORS,| Epreneiey tay 
eOR SHUTTING OFF GAS IN ie - With all Latest Improvements. 


TERT ee V4 SHORT’S IMPROVED Ludwigshafen-am-Rhein 


AND ANSELL CLOCK FORM. 
For Ground Use, Flush Boxes, &c. Sale Agunt for Sutienh: 
For Purifier Blow-off Valves. DANIEL MACFIE 
1, North Saint Andrew Street, EDINBURGH 
Highly Sensitive. Long Range. Telegrams: ‘‘GASLUX, EDINBURGH” 
For Hard Usage. 














with gratifying success. 








Descriptive Pamphlet on Application. 








viposal of CONDEMNED & DISUSED GAS METERS & TIN SCRAP CUTTINGS, 


Apply to the LONDON ELECTRON WORKS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Telegrams: 


Teleph $ 
«sianclegtams:, 4.» Metallurgical and Detinning Works, REGENT’S DOCK, LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. ‘701 East. 


VERTICALLY GAST IRON PIPES 


GAS, WATER, « STEAM. 


Sockets, Weights, and Thicknesses varied to Engineers’ Specifications. 
MADE IN DIAMETERS 2 TO 80 Inches. 8 TO 10,000 TONS IN STOCK. 











Sy 
s 


DR. 











CAST FROM SELECTED PIG IRON, LOW IN SULPHUR, PRO- 
DUCING A CLOSE GRAINED, HOMOGENEOUS DENSE TEXTURE. 





A. G. CLOAKE, 


Telephone Nos.: 1890 HOLBORN; CENTRAL 194. 54 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


Telegrams: “AMOUR LONDON.” 
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tel Ghamotte-Und Dinas-Werke, Cologne on ating 


Construction of 


Entire Gas-Works & Coke Oven Plants, 
Retort Furnaces, 
Furnaces for Chamber Settings New Coke Ovens 


(Patent), (Patent), 


With and without Recovery of the Bye-Products, Tar and Benzol Distilleries, Ammonia 
Works, and Cyanogen Extraction Plants. 











WATER SEAL VALVES 2accc~. 








Designed and Manufactured by 


EDWARD COCKEY & SONS, LIMITED, 


E"*ROME:, Bo <A: too 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘COCKEYS, FROME.”’ National Telephone No. 16. 





EVANS “RELIABLE” STEAM gm FIRST AWARDS EVERYWHERE, 
PUMP | 
For TAR and all Thick Fluids, 





Write for No. 8 Catalogue. 


Telegrams : 
‘*EVANS, WOLVERHAMPTON.” 
National Telephone No. 39. 


London Office, 
SALISBURY HOUSE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


JOSEPH EVANS & SONS, 


(WOLVERHAMPTON) LTD., 
CULW ELL WORKS, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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THE BARROWFIELD IRON-WORKS, LTD, 


GAS ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


Telegrams : 

















‘GASOMETER, GLASGOW. 
GLASGOW.” 
OIL PLANT GAS APPARATUS 
AND CHEMICAL OF EVERY 
MCREESES, DESCRIPTION, 
BRIDGES, ing 
GIRDERS, RETORTS, 
WHARVES, CONDENSERS, 
PIERS. SCRUBBERS, 
— PURIFIERS. 
ROOFING “ie 
OF GASHOLDERS 
EVERY STYLE. oe 
PIPES, VALVES, TANKS. 
AND se 
CONNECTIONS. ENGINES, 
eee EXHAUSTERS, 
annie, ae STEAM-BOILERS, 
6, LITTLE BUSH LANE, P AND 
Weck’s Centre-Valve for 30-inch Connections for GRANTON GAS-WORKS of th 
CANNON STREET, E.C. *e“EDINBURGH and LEITH CORPORATIONS’ GAS COMMISSIONERS.” FITTINGS. 





G EO RG E O RM E & CO. (Branch of Meters Ltd.), 


ATLAS METER WORKS, 


trie Adiren: * ORME, OLDHAM PARK STREET, OLDHAM. 





“NEW CENTURY” PATTERN 


PATENT COIN PREPAYMENT GAS- METER 


EITTrED Witz 


UOLSON’S PATENT GASH-BOX 


ENSURES ABSOLUTE SECURITY AGAINST THEFT. 





Particulars on Application. 
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a ENCLOSED 


When next Laying Gas or Water Mains 


LET US PROVE RETORT HOUSE 


THE 


STRENGTH AND ECONOMY GOVERNOR 
LEAD WOOL JOINT. = 


THE LEAD WOOL CO., LTD., SNODLAND, KENT. 


*Phone: 199 SNODLAND. Wire: ‘*StrENGTH SNODLAND.”’ 








cence, 























EVERITT’S Patent 


TAR-FOG EXTRACTOR 


NAPHTHALENE REMOVER. 


SOLE MAKERS: 


ROBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, ||| PEEBLES & GO., LTD., 

















ROSE MOUNT IRON-WORKS, LTD., Tay Works, Bonnington, 
E Ka. LL A N dD e Yorks. Telegrams: ‘* TANGENT EDINBURGH.” EDINBURGH 
Telephone: No. 244, a 














CLAYTON, SON & CO., Ltd., HUNSLET, LEEDS. | 


~ arom of the first Spiral Guided Holder (1 B89). 


_— — a — ee a 











An up-to-date Success in the Spiral Guiding of Gasholders (1908). 


Four-Lift Spiral Guided Gasholder, erected at Montreal (Canada), capacity 1,000,000 cubic feet, fitted with ‘‘ Clayton and 
Pickering’s’’ Patent Guides—the strongest ever invented. The above Holder was completed in October, 1908, and bas 
worked with perfect satisfaction, amid the trying conditions of a Canadian Winter. 
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uraetzin-Light 


The most perfect gas light in the World. 
4O-GO"/, Saving in Gas. 


Beware of Imitations. No Graetzin Burner genuine without the Stamp 


“GRAETAIN ” 


tl ht hh i 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 


A scientific special process has been adopted for the 
Brass Casing on the Graetzin-Burner, so that the Brass 











will not change its original colour as ordinary Lacquered 
Brass does. 


The Graetzin-Burner is now supplied with Ornamental 
China Casing, or in Steel Enamelled, assorted Art Colours, 
with Gold Decoration. 





There is an improvement in the construction of the Gas 





Regulating Nipple. The regulating Screw cannot be 
entirely removed, and thus escape of Gas has been made 
impossible by this safety device, and a new improved Air 
Regulator has been adopted. 


Ask for Genuine Graetzin Incandescent Mantles packed 
in Patent Boxes with Trade Mark, also Silvered Glass 
Graetzin Nosma Reflectors, increasing light enormously. 


Graetzin High-Pressure Light up to 5000-Candle Power 
for Street Lighting, Railways, Docks, Factories, Ware- 
houses, &c., can be supplied. 





Graetzin Burners, Indoor and Outside Lamps may be ob- 
tained from the leading Wholesale Houses in the Trade. 
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KIRKHAM, AULETT G& GHANDLER, LD,, eat! estes WBTOSIER, Ei, ol 


“Standard” Specialties. 











WASHER-SCRUBBER. “HURDLE” GRIDS. “RACK " GRIDS, TAR & NAPHTHALENE WASHER, 


LAMBERT BROS., WALSALL, 


eae tact OF 
WROUGHT-IRON TUBES & FITTINGS for GAS, WATER, & STEAM, 
BRASS GAS-FITTINGS, GAS-VALVES, STEAM & WATER VALVES, TOOLS, &., AND OF 
WARNER’S PATENT MARKET GAS STAND-PIPE. 


And Fittings & Accessories.  |QNDON: LAMBETH BRASS & IRON CO., LTD., 91 & 93, SOUTHWARK ST, SF. 
Telegraphic Addresses: 
** BENZOLE, MANCHESTER,” 
‘* BENZOLE, BLACKBURN,” 
§ LTD., “OxipE, MANCHESTER,” 
Telephone Numbers: Oxide and Laboratory, 2369 Manchester. 
Head Office, 1112 Manchester. Blackburn, 295, Blackburn. 
Works Dept., 2397 Manchester. Clayton, 23974 Manchester. ¥ 


All Bye-Products from the Distillation of Coal dealt with. 


Hydrated Oxide of Iron for Gas Purification, and of different Strengths to suit conditions of Purification, 

Sulphuric Acid (free from Arsenic) for Sulphate of Ammonia Manufacture, Recovered Sulphur, and 

ene ge of Soda, Spent Oxide bought on Sulphur and Cyanide Contents, Tar and Gas Liquor pur- 
ased. Sce our Advertisement last week. 








peep aig -Iron 


























. THE GAS METER CO. 


LIMITED. 


Aa) CROLL’S PATENT 
| IMPROVED 


DRY GAS-METERS. 


ALL SIZES IN STOCK. 


For Prices and Particulars apply to— 
Works: 238, KINGSLAND ROAD, LONDON: 
UNION STREET, OLDHAM; 
HANOVER STREET, DUBLIN; 
18, ATKINSON ST., MANCHESTER. 





Telegraphic 


“METER OLDHAM.” 
Addresses: 


“METER DUBLIN.” 


(: Heres LONDON.” 
“METER MANCHESTER.” 


Telephone 
Nos. 


840 OLDHAM (National). 


142 DALSTON (National). 
1995 DUBLIN (National). 






Australasian Agent: WALTER A. COX, 44, 








2918 MANCHESTER (National). 
caieaiaade Street, Wynyard Square, SYDNEY, N.S.W. Telephone 3686. 








ion, 
and 
pur- 


ON; 
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STRINGER 
BROTHERS 


Albion, West Bromwich. Bar IRON & STEEL EX STOCK. 


COAL TAR PRODUCTS. 


Benzol, Toluol, Solvent Naphtha, Creosote Oils, Grease Oils, Carbolic Acid, 

Dark Cresylic Acid, Granulated (Crude) and Sublimed Naphthalene, 

Anthracene, Refined Tar and Pitch. Sulphate of Ammonia up to 
20°75 per cent. Nitrogen. 


























For Prices apply tothe SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY, 
Works: ORDNANCE WHARF, 709, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


EAST GREENWICH, LONDON, S.E. Telegraphic Address: ‘‘METROGAS, LONDON.” 











ALL PREVIOUS RECORDS BROKEN (See below) 


SPENCER'S patenr HURDLE GRI 


The very best Patent Grid on the Market for Holding Oxide Lightly. 


IT IS THE FIRST AND THE ORIGINAL DEEP GRID INYENTED. 





ees 


It is acknowledged by all the 

leading Gas Managers, that 

breaking up the Material, and 

suspending same in the Puri- 

fier as it were is the most 

practical of any system yet 
made used of. 








These Grids are being more 
—— used and more 
successful than ever, not only 
in this Country, but we are 
sending a good many Orders 
abroad. Alsowe haveinstalled 
at a certain Works 20 Sets, 
5 repeat Orders of 4 Setseach, 
and at several other places 3 
and 4 repeat — of 4 Sets 
each. 





And the price of Hurdle Grids 

is very little more than Flat 

Grids, and do Three times the 

work, besides reducing back 

pressure on the Purifiers more 
than halt. 





The Hurdle Grids save their 

cost in less than 3 Years, atid 

they can be fitted to any kind 
of Purifier. 





The first of a Set of Six Purifiers, 20 feet square, fitted with Spencer's Patent Hurdle Grids. Started Feb. 7, 1906, and run until May 27, 
1907, having passed 149,266,000 feet. The Oxide was quite loose and easy toempty. Also over 600 Purifiers have been fitted with these 
Grids in less than Three-and-a-Half Years, Hundreds of References can be had on Application. Send for Catalogue to— 


WALTER SPENCER, GRID WORKS, ELLAND. 
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HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW, 


CAR BU RETTED-WATER-GAS. 


Aarhus, Denmark 
Agram, Croatia. 
Alkmaar, Holland 
Allenstein, Germany 
Antwerp, Belgium . 
Antwerp (2nd) . 
Ashford. . 
Augsburg, Bavaria ‘ 
Aylesbury 


Barmen-Rittershausen : 


Barrow 

Bath . 
Belfast ‘ 
Belfast (2nd) 


Berlin—Charlottenburg . 25 


Berlin—Rixdorf . 
Berlin—Rixdorf (2nd) 
Berlin—Tegel . 
Berlin—Tegel mae - 
Bilston A 
Birmingham . 
Bishop’s Stortford 
Bochum, a 
Bognor ° 
Bordentown, N. 2 
Bournemouth . 
Bournemouth (2nd) . 
Bremen, Germany 
Bremen (2nd) 
Bremen (3rd) 
Brentford . 
Brentford (2nd) 
Bridgwater 
Bridlington ‘ 
Bridlington (2nd) 
Brieg, Silesia . 
Brighton . 
— (2nd) . 
Bromley . 

Bruges, Belgium 
Brussels—Anderlecht 


Brussels—Anderlecht (2nd) 


Brussels—Forest 
Brussels—Koekelberg 
Brussels—St. Gilles . 
Brussels—St. Josse . 
Brussels—St. Josse (2nd) 
Brussels—Ville . 
Brussels—Ville (2nd). . 
brussels—Ville (3rd) . 
Brussels—Ville (4th). 
Bucarest, Roumania 
Budapest, Hungary . 
Budapest (2nd) . : 
Carlisle ‘ 
Carlsruhe, Germany 
Chigwell . ~ 
Chorley. 
Gonmmaniel, London 
Commercial ‘(2nd) 
Commercial (3rd) 
Commercial (4th) 
Copenhagen ; 
Copenhagen (2nd) 
Courtrai, ne 
Coventry . 
Coventry (2nd) . 
Cracow, Galicia. 
Cracow (2nd) 
Crefeld, Germany 
Croydon. i 
Croydon (2nd) . 
Croydon (3rd) 
Croydon (4th) 
Debreczin, Hungary. 
Deventer, Holland 
Deventer ve * 
Dorking 

Dublin ° 

Dublin (2nd) 

Dublin (3rd) 
Dundee. 
Dunedin, N.Z. . 
Dunedin, N.Z. (2nd) . 
Durham. 
Disseldorf, Germany 
Eastbourne 
Edinburgh . 

Epsom 

iivende (2nd) 
Falmouth . 





Cubic Feet Daily. 


800,000 
200,000 
400,000 


on 
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Faversham. 
Flensburg, Sleswig 
Forst, Brandenburg 


Frankenthal, Sees 


.L@6.Ce. « (2nd) 
. L. & C. Co., Nine Elms 2,750, 


Paty Austria 


Cubic Feet Daily. 


Gelsenkirchen, Westphalia PY ES 000 


Gelsenkirchen (2nd) 
Geneva, Switz. 
Gosport . " 
Goteborg, Sweden “ 
Goteborg (2nd) 
Graudenz, Prussia . 
Guildford . . 
Guildford (2nd) s 
Haarlem, Holland . 
Hamburg, Germany 
Hampton Court 
Hampton pom (and) 
Hartlepool 

Hebden Bridg e. ° 
Heidelberg, Roeatair 
Holyoke, Mass. . 
Hong Kong 

Hull . > 


Innsbruck, Austria . 
Ipswich . 
Kampen, Holland 
Kiel, Sleswig . 
Kiel’ (2nd) . 


L. & N.W. Rly., Crewe . 


Lausanne, Switz. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lea Bridge ° 

Lea Bridge (2nd) 

Lea Bridge (3rd) 

Lea Bridge (4th) 
Leeuwarden, Holland 
Leiden, Holland 
Leiden (2nd) 

Leigh, Lancs. . 
Lemberg, Galicia 
Lemberg (2nd) 

Liége, Belgium 

Liége (2nd) 

Lincoln 

Liverpool . 

iaeaped (2nd). 
Longton 7 
Louvain, Belgium : 
Litbeck, Germany . 
Maastricht, Holland 
Magdeburg, Germany 
Maidenhead . ; 
Maidenhead (2nd) 
Maidstone 

Malines, Belgium 
Malmo, — 
Malta 
Manchester. 
Manchester (2nd) 
Marlborough . 
Mayence, Germany. 
McKeesport, Pa. 
Merthyr Tydfil 
Middlesbrough. 
Namur, Belgium 
Nelson. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
New York. . 
Nictheroy, Brazil 
North Middlesex . 
North Middlesex (2nd) 
North - ccens vn 
Norwich . 

Norwich (2nd) . 
Norwich (8rd) . 
Nottingham 
Nuneaton . 
Oberhausen, Germany 
Oldenburg, Germany 
Ostend, Belgium. 
Ostend (2nd) 

Perth, W.A. 

Poole. . 





Port Elizabeth, S. Re 
Portsmouth ° 
Posen, Germany 
Posen (2nd) 

Preston 

Reading 

Redhill. s 
Redhill (2nd) 
Reichenberg, Bohemia 
Reichenberg (2nd) 
Revel, Russia . 
Rhymney vaay 
Romford . 

Romford (2nd) . : 
Rotterdam, Holland. 
Rotterdam (2nd) 
Rotterdam (3rd) 
Rotterdam (4th) 
Rotterdam (5th) 

St. Albans. 

St. Gallen, Switz. 
St. Gallen (2nd) 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

San Paulo, Brazil 
Santiago de Cuba 
Scarborough . 
Schwelm, Westphalia 
Shanghai . 
Shanghai (2nd) 
Shanghai (3rd) . 
Southampton . 
Southampton (2nd) . 
Southampton (3rd) . 
Southgate. . 
Southport . ; 
Southport (2nd). 
South Shields . 
Stafford - 
Staines 

Stettin, Germany 
Stockholm. 
Stockholm (2nd) 
Stockport . 
Sieckeunt (2nd). 
Stockport (3rd) . 
Stockton-on-Tees 
Swansea ° 
Swansea (2nd) . 
Swansea (Srd) . 
Swindon . 
Sydney—Harbour 


Sydney—Harbour (2nd) : 


Sydney—Mortlake . 


Sydney—Mortlake eat ; 


Syracuse, N.Y. . 
Taunton . 
Taunton (2nd) . 
The Hague Holland . 
The Hague (2nd) 
Tilburg, Holland 
Torquay 
Tottenham. S 
Tottenham (2nd) 
Tottenham (3rd) 
Tottenham (4th) 
Tottenham (5th) 
Tottenham (6th) 
Tunbridge Wells 
Utrecht, Holland 
Utrecht (2nd) 
Verviers, eae 
Vienna 


Wandsworth & Putney 
Watford . 

Watford (2nd) 
Wellington, N. Z. 
West Bromwich 
West Ham. ‘ 
West Ham (2nd) 
Weston-super-Mare. 
Weston (2nd) . 
Wexford, Ireland 
Wiesbaden, Germany 
Winchester & 
Winchester (2nd) 
Wolverhampton 
Zwolle, Holland. 
Zwolle (2nd) 


ALSO CONSTRUCTION OF AMERICAN COLLEAGUES, 574,800,000 Cu. Ft, Daily. 


Cubic Feet vaily, 


200,000 
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Telegrams: 


“DAYVIS-NEILL” 


“ SWALLOW, ST. HELENS.”’ 


BY THE 


THE SUCCESS OF THE TIMES. 


Telephone : 99 ST. HELENS. 


COUNTERACT your INCREASED COAL BILL sy ADDING To your BY-PRODUCTS 


PRUSSIATE EXTRACTION 


PROCESS 


Apply JNO. SWALLOW & CO., Engineers, ST. HELENS. 
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HEAD, WRIGHTSON, * 





Cco., 


‘*MARCUS” Coke Screen ° 
On Staging delivering the Screened Coke into Trucks via Hoppers. 


LTD., THORNABY-ON-TEES, and 
STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 


Telegrams: 
“TEESDALE,” 


London Office: 


5, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





Makers of . 
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EDITORIAL NOTES—GAS, &c. 


Gaslight Finance and Working. 


Turret has never been a half-year’s financial and working | 
statement in the whole history of the Gaslight and Coke | 


Company that has given us greater pleasure to review (if 
we except the residuals section of the accounts) than that 
to hand for the past half year. We think it will be found 
that, despite bad trade and industrial depression, gas under- 
takings generally have not done at all badly in their financial 
results in the past half year; but the accounts that have 
been issued within the past few days from Horseferry Road 
are on their face, and more so on critical comparative 
examination, remarkable in more senses than one. We are 
glad of this—and we think all concerned will be, in the cir- 
cumstances of the six months, proud of the fact—because 
it is the opening half year in the history of the undertaking 
as aco-partnership concern; and for the first time, therefore, 
charges appear in the accounts on behalf of the army of 
workers, which confer upon them (or rather upon the Sooo 
officers and workmen who have given their adherence to the 
scheme) a share, beyond mere defined salary and wages, in 
the prosperity of the concern. In view of this, workers, as 
well as proprietors and consumers, have to be congratulated 
on the financial position as disclosed by the accounts. 

It is seen that, after setting aside £10,000 towards the 
redemption fund, and making a special contribution of 
£27,077 to the co-partnership fund, there remains a balance 
on the half-year’s working of £339,872. The balance on 


the corresponding half year, however, was £406,434, after 
setting aside £10,000 to redemption fund and £ 10,000 to the 
insurance fund, the last named of which items there is no 
necessity to provide for in the present accounts, in view of 
the facts that claims on the fund are nz/, and that a substantial 


amount already stands to its credit. But it is in comparing 
the balances of £406,434 and £ 339,872—showing a reduction 


of £66,562—that without care error will be committed. It | 
has to be taken into consideration that during the past half year | 


the price of gas has been 1d. per 1000 cubic feet less than in 
the corresponding period ; and as the Governor (Mr. Corbet 
Woodall) calculates a penny reduction as representing, in 
round figures, £80,000 a year, it means that consumers con- 
tributed to the revenue something like £ 40,000 less in the past 
six months than they would otherwise have done. Adding 
to this £40,000, the special contribution of £27,077 for the 
co-partnership fund, and the co-partnership charge in the 
revenue account of £11,605 for the half year, it is seen that 
the decrease of the balance on the period’s trading is much 
more than accounted for. But in these total financial 
figures there is more ground over which to write in a con- 
gratulatory vein. The balance brought forward from the 


previous half year being £423,324, there is an amount - 


available for distribution of £763,196, against £755,984 in 
the corresponding period of last year. Out of the £763,196, 
the Directors recommend a dividend on the ordinary stock 
of £4 12°. 4d., which is an increase of 2s. 8d. per cent. on 
the corresponding half of last year, and this 2s. 8d. will 
absorb nearly £10,000 more. 
carried forward (£409,893) will be only £2405 less than a 
twelvemonth ago. ‘This is all excellent, considering the 
provision for the co-partnership workers, the £40,000 given 
to the consumers in reduction of the price of gas, and the 
£10,000 increase required for the dividend. ‘There we have 
the Co-Partnership trinity represented, and shown sharing 
in the Company’s prosperity. It is in the cause of the 
Security of this trinity, that there is so much activity in ad- 
ministrative enterprise. 

In the making of the revenue account, the lower cost of 
materials came largely to the aid of the Company ; but, even 
So, owing to the depressed state of the residuals market, the 


Savings in the raw materials of gas manufacture do not, by | 


| tively of 865,862 and 53,051 gallons. 
| consumed in the half year, costing £32,655, represented a 
| decline of £5025; so that whatever the increased make of 


Nevertheless, the sum to be | 


| £14,247, counterbalance the lessened income from residuals. 


But there is to be a further saving in the cost of raw materials 
in the current year ; contracts having been entered into by the 
Directors for both coal and oil at prices lower than those paid 
during last year. In the half year, coal cost £583,697, or 
£78,502 less than in the corresponding period of 1g08. This, 
however, was not all saving due to cost, inasmuch as the 
849,875 tons carbonized was less by 46,493 tons than in the 
first half of last year. On the other hand, the £87,277 spent 


| for oil was £4745 more, which indicates a larger make of 


carburetted water gas; the 7,723,826 gallons of oil and 
111,911 gallons of spirit used representing increases respec- 
The coke and breeze 


carburetted water gas, in the total it cost less than a twelve- 
month ago. Wages and purification exhibited decreases ; 
and an expenditure of £175,127 on repairs and maintenance 
of works and plant was a reduction of £8722. The total of 
the manufacturing charges (£996,851) was less by £98,464. 
But in the distribution department, the expenses have gone 
up in every item, excepting fittings for prepayment meter 
supplies; so that the expenditure in this department is 
higher in the total of £243,420 by £13,405. From this it 
will be gathered that, taking the whole undertaking through, 
the aggregate charges for repairs and maintenance have been 
well sustained. While mentioning this matter, an incidental 
reference may be made to the capital account, in which it is 
observed that, whereas the capital expenditure in the half 
year amounted to £45,213, there was a total deduction of 
£47,867, whereof £46,209 was in respect of depreciation 
of plant, meters, and stoves, and £1658 in respect of sale of 
surplus land. Reverting to the revenue account, there are 
few other items of interest on the expenditure side ; the 
fluctuations being of small amount. Rates and taxes figure 
at £141,898; being an increase of £3433. There is the new 
charge for co-partnership of £11,605. Parliamentary costs 
are up by about £1000; this, it may be taken, being on 
account of the Bill now before Parliament, for, inter alia, the 
annexation of the West Ham Company and the reduction of 
iiluminating power. Bad debts reach £9681 on this occasion ; 
being £2175 more. The final result is that the total expen- 
diture (£1,510,895) is down by £63,464. 

The decrease in the half-year’s disbursements reflects 
principally the improved conditions for the purchase of 
materials; the revenue side of the account reflects the 
downward course of coke in sympathy with coal, and the 
effects of trade depression in the sales of gas and residuals 
generally. In considering that the receipts for gas sold 
(£1,528,376) represent a fall of £29,274, the penny reduc- 
tion—the equal of about £40,o0oo—must not be forgotten. 
As a matter of fact, there was an increase of } per cent. in 
the sale of gas; so that the decrease in the corresponding 
half of 1908 of 4 per cent. has been more than recouped. 
In volume, the sale of gas was 78,431,000 cubic feet more ; 
the total having been 11,247,529,000 cubic feet. ,Taking 
the half year through, the atmospherical conditions—so fre- 
quently damp and cold—were not unfavourable to the sale 
of gas for domestic purposes. But, on the other hand, 
the stagnation in trade must have depressed consumption 
in several directions. The rental of ordinary meters was 
slightly lower; but there was an increase in stove-rental of 
£2430, and in fittings rental of £7548. The number of 


| additional consumers connected up in the half year was 


10,236; and the further gas-stoves sold and let on hire 
totalled to 15,387. The only cheerless part of the accounts 
is found in the receipts for residuals. They are in every 
branch consistent in presenting relapses. Coke fetched 
£248,811, a decline of £78,983; breeze £16,215, a decline 
of £5169; tarand tar products, £48,301, a decline of £3854; 
and ammoniacal liquor and sulphate of ammonia £92,606, 
a decline of £5024. ‘These recessions in residuals income 
amount to £93,029; the total receipts from the department 
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being £405,934. The receipts from all sources amount to 
“2,083,495, or a decrease of £112,646, the greater part of 
which is, as seen, due to residuals. But of this, expenditure 
has saved £63,464, notwithstanding the £11,605 charged 
for co-partnership. Therefore the amount carried to the net 
revenue account, £ 572,600, is £49,183 less. Having regard 
to the trading conditions of the half year, the depression in 
the residuals market, the reduction in the price of gas, and 
the new charge for co-partnership, that the final difference 
on revenue account is not larger than it is is a matter for 
congratulation ; and the fact that, though so much has been 
done, the carry-forward is only less by under £2500, is 
really, under the circumstances, a remarkable showing. 


Financial Effects from the Retort-House. 


Wuen the proprietors of the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany meet the Chairman (Mr. Charles Carpenter) and his 
colleagues of the Board and officers to-morrow week, it will 
be their duty to express admiration for the accounts on 
the score that, financially, administration and working have 
totally annihilated the bad effect that the depressed condition 
of the residuals market has had upon income, to the end that 
the full sliding-scale dividend of £5 6s. 8d. per cent. can be 
paid, and yet leave a carry-forward of £66,726, though only 
a balance of £7371 was brought into the half year. This is 
highly satisfactory. But were it not that the expenditure 
under the heading of manufacture of gas calls for reference, 
and that the residuals receipts show some material changes, 
it would be possible to say that the accounts in other respects 
present such a striking similarity to those for the correspond- 
ing period of last year that comment is superfluous. 

In the “ JouRNAL” for July 13,a letter appeared from the 
Chairman, which announced that he was a convert to the use 
of heavy charges in horizontal retorts. That letter may be 
read in conjunction with a statement in the Directors’ report 
that there has been a saving of 30,000 tons of coal in the 
half year, due to improved gas-making methods. Asa matter 
of fact, the total quantity of coal carbonized amounted to 
570,075 tons, or a decrease of 32,234 tons; but a minor part 
of this is due to the g million cubic feet less gas sold, on a 
total sale of 6,286,736,000 cubic feet. The price of the coal, 
too, was somewhat lower; but the saving of 30,000 tons of 
coal, and the reduction of £71,491 in the total manufactur- 
ing expenses (£539,097), give us the supplement to Mr. 
Carpenter’s letter, and at once put us in possession of the 
direction in which there is indebtedness for the improved 
financial result in a half year when residual products have 
done their best to cast a cloud over the trading. In no part 
is the considerable diminution in manufacturing costs attri- 
butable to a reduction of the item of repairs and maintenance 
of works and plant, seeing that the outlay under this head 
(£96,818) is £1047 more than in the corresponding half of 
last year. The two main items in the manufacturing ex- 
penses in which there have been decreases are in coal and 
carbonizing wages. The former, costing £368,695, is less 
by £63,375; and the latter, requiring £51,109, is lower by 
£6550. While mentioning the £63,375 reduction in the 
cost of coal, it is of interest to examine the relation that this 
bears to the lower receipts for residuals, in view of the fact 
that the report tells us that the saving in the cost of coal has 
been more than counterbalanced by the loss on coke and 
breeze. This we take to mean the cost on the quantity pur- 
chased, and not calculating that part of the saving due to 
the smaller quantity of coal required owing to the improved 
manufacturing results, which enabled 11,027 cubic feet of gas 
to be sold per ton of coal carbonized, which is the highest point 
attained in the history of the Company. The total receipts 
for residuals amounted to £249,410—a diminution on the 
accounts for the corresponding half year of £53,256, which 
was made up by the income from coke being £152,706, or 
£39,439 less; from breeze £4722, or £4498 less; from sul- 
phate of ammonia £57,599, or £10,235 less; while the item 
of tar and tar products, yielding £34,382, was £917 more— 
the requirements for timber preservation having helped to 
maintain the average value of the tar products. Therefore 
it is seen that improved results from works, supplemented 
by the lower cost of coal, was more than equal to the 
diminished income from residuals. 

Returning to the expenditure for the half year, the items 
of distribution vary up and down, with the final result that 
the £132,640 spent in this department represents an in- 
crease of £13,091. This is partly due to the additional 
facilities the Company are providing in the way of district 





offices and show-rooms; and they are proceeding with 
their water-slide chandelier conversion work to such an 
extent that no less than 20,000 have been dealt with since 
last Christmas. The attention that the Company give to 
the consumers, the facilities they afford for cheap repair 
and renovation of private fittings, and the free cleaning 
of gas-fires (including the supplementing of the ball fuel), 
we know, by independent testimony from various quarters, 
is very much appreciated. Rates and taxes amount to 
£45,608; being an increase of £3680. Included in the man. 
agement expenses is the £ 2000 contribution by the Company 
to the Livesey Memorial Fund, and which contribution re- 
ceived the cordial endorsement of the proprietors at the 
last meeting. Slot meters are still an attraction to those 
who do not make any nice distinction between meum et tuum; 
but it is observed that the number of 5417 meters violated 
during the six months is smaller by 898 than in the corre- 
sponding period of last year. The total expenditure was 
£791,467, which is a reduction of £60,979—thanks to the 
manufacturing department. 

On the revenue side of the account, it is seen that the 
sale of gas has been almost stationary—in fact, it receded 
slightly. The receipts from private consumers amount to 
£680,060, or £4920 less; while in the income of £17,485 
for public lighting, there is an increase of from £300 to 
£400. From the profit point of view, the extra quantity 
of gas sold per ton of coal carbonized had a much greater 
salutary effect than the small retrogression in receipts has 
a detrimental effect. The Directors donot on this occasion 
explain the causes of this practically stationary condition; 
but they are doubtless chiefly due to the reasons described 
six months ago—the migration of residents farther afield, 
empty houses, and the inverted incandescent burner, not 
overlooking the bad trading history of recent times. It is 
not that the price of gas is high—it has been at 2s. 3d., and 
is now down at 2s. 2d.; and this reduction should assist in 
stimulating demand. ‘To set against the stagnant condition 
of the gas sales in the half year, there are material increases 
in the number of the outlets for consumption. The meters 
connected now total to 341,359, an increase of 8413; ordi- 
nary stoves to 77,778, an increase of 1561; slot stoves to 
191,550, an increase of 6905; and gas-fires to 23,582, an 
increase of 1451. The stove and meter rental on the half 
year (£67,999) is up by £1740; but the inflow from residuals, 
as already explained, is £53,256 less. The total receipts 
(including a new item of gas-fittings, £37,401) amounted to 
£1,053,958, which is a reduction of £18,777. Now if we 
deduct this from the lessened outlay of £60,979, there is a 
balance of £42,202, which is the sum by which the amount 
to be carried to net revenue account—f 262,490—is higher 
than the sum transferred at the close of the corresponding 
period of 1908. 

That is, in brief, the financial and working history of the 
Company for the half year; and it has its interesting and 
satisfactory features for the proprietors, and its lessons for 
gas engineers. On the indorsement of the accounts, there 
is no mention of a Chief Engineer. The blank will soon be 
occupied by the name of Mr. W. Doig Gibb, to whom, we 
have confidence in saying, the proprietors will extend a most 
cordial welcome. 


Old Practices and New. 


“In all ages, and at all times, in affairs of State, as well 
“as in the simpler affairs of every-day business and social 
“life, it has often been found necessary to ring down the 
“curtain upon old and familiar, though decadent scenes, 
“that it may be again raised to display new scenes better 
“fitted to the times, and modern in form as well as in 
“spirit.” These were the words with which Mr. James 
D. Smith (of Stirling) concluded his Presidential Address 
last Thursday to the North British Association of Gas 
Managers. The spirit of the words appeared to permeate 
the whole of the proceedings at the meeting. We find our- 
selves, too, in reviewing the address and the papers submitted, 
doing so with the depth of meaning conveyed in the words 
directing our thoughts. Going at once to the address, the 
President, with little prelude, deals with the changes, which 
spell gain, in connection with coal carbonization for gas 
production. The advances of knowledge and the claims 
of the times have made it imperative that the curtain (as the 
President picturesquely puts it) should be rung down on old 
and familiar practices, and that it should be raised again 
on newer practices; and nowhere is this more true than in 
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Scotland, where, as is declared in the address, an old order 
of things is largely still indulged and tolerated, in spite of the 
developments that have made much of that old order of 
things redundant, inconsistent, andan impediment. But that 
is only true in places in Scotland, and as affecting a part of 
gas practices. aie £: ; anh 

* In the matter of carbonization, for instance, within the 
limits of opportunity, in several works the other side of the 
Tweed—apart from the two largest concerns east and west 
__there is practice that ranks with the very best. This 
is so at Stirling—the seat of the President’s professional 
labours. While there is perfect accord with the President 
in his remark that the problem to-day before an engineer 
desiring to extend his carbonizing plant is a difficult one, 
and while there is sympathy with him in his complaint (a 
complaint that has been made before in these columns) as 
to the difficulty of compiling the results published from 
different systems of carbonization in such a manner that 
their relation shall be on a common level, and that their 
value may be adequately defined—admitting all this, we 
look to Stirling, Falkirk, Derby, and dozens of other places 
in the country, and discover that, difficulties notwithstanding, 
the modern proceeds of knowledge from the newer systems 
have spurred engineers into achieving, by small but not un- 
important changes of practice, better results from their own 
existing plants, and, in fact, have directed to the proper 
way. Because vertical retorts have done much in reveal- 
ing truth, there is no need to scrap present plant, and turn 
over to verticals. If verticals still prove themselves the 
superior of horizontal retorts worked in the light of present- 
day knowledge, the change-over will come about in the 
same gradual, but sure, manner that direct-firing has given 
place to regenerative firing. Looking at what the President 
himself is doing now with a horizontal bench of retorts, 
charged by the Toogood projector, it would be little short 
of madness to think of scrapping his carbonizing plant. He 
could not afford to do it for any productive gain to be at 
present obtained over the gains derivable by the current 
methods of working his own bench. This new bench at 
Stirling is equipped with all that is most approved in getting 
the maximum out of the coal in horizontal retorts, and yet 
Mr. Smith is not obtaining all that he might do, and will do, 
when a reasonable standard of illuminating power and a 
reasonable test displace from the pedestal on which they 
have all too long been exalted conditions that apply to other 
days. The bench is fitted with a Cowan governor, light seals 
are used, the mouths of the dip-pipes are turned to almost a 
knife-edge, and tar-towers are employed, and, accompanying, 
heavy and long-hour charges are now worked. 

And what are the results: A substantial increase of gas is 
metered per ton of coal; an enhanced illuminating power 
by 1 or 2 candles is recorded by the photometer; an in- 
creased quantity of coke is obtained for sale; an additional 
quantity of tar (comparatively thin and oily), and a 25 per 
cent. increase in the yield of ammonia, are recorded. On 
top of these benefits, stopped pipes and naphthalene troubles 
are practically mil. And there is another point upon which 
the President did not remark, but it is obvious, and that is 
the saving of coal for a given make of gas. The President 
gives figures from which the fact can be deduced that, in 
the Company’s last financial year ending May, the make 
of gas was equal to 11,069 feet per ton of coal working 8 to 
9 cwt. charges of six hours’ duration ; and, using 0°75 gallon 
of benzol per ton of coal carbonized, a 20-candle power gas 
was supplied. Taking the figures in the Board of Trade 
returns for 1907, it is seen that (we assume the coal was of 
about the same quality) the make was only 10,360 cubic 
feet per ton of coal carbonized. The difference in profitable 
results between the old and the new practices as seen by 
these figures is considerable; but it does not end there. 
Since the close of the accounts in May up to July 12, the 
President, progressive in his investigations, advanced the 
weight of his charges to from g to 10 cwt., with a carbonizing 
duration of eight hours. His make of gas in this period has 
been at the rate of 11,789 cubic feet per ton of coal car- 
bonized; and all the other results have likewise exhibited 
improvement, save one—the exception being that 1°11 gallons 
of benzol have had to be used per ton of coal to maintain 
the 20-candle power, or a difference of 0°36 gallon per ton. 
With the extension of the carbonization period, the Presi- 
dent loses somewhat in his tonnage carbonizing capacity, 
but he saves in coal, and he gains in gas yield and secondary 
products, and apparently in labour. At any rate, he is well 
compensated in the financial benefits that accrue for the 





slightly smaller amount of coal that he can pass through his 
retorts in a day, owing to the heavier charges and the longer 
carbonization periods. 

From this it is seen that Mr. Smith has, for good and all, 
rung down the curtain on the old carbonizing practices, 
and raised it on the new—with advantage; and he looks 
for a fresh opening by the discontinuance in Scotland of the 
apotheosis of high illuminating power, and the supplanting 
of the union-jet by the “ Metropolitan’ No. 2 burner for 
testing. He laments the slow progress in this regard in 
Scotland; but he is himself a disciple of progress, and an 
advocate for the removal of the handicap that he considers 
high illuminating power places upon gas undertakings. Re- 
cognizing this handicap, the Institution of Gas Engineers 
have his cordial support in the action they have taken, in 
conjunction with the Gas Companies’ Protection Associa- 
tion, in urging upon the Board of Trade the passing of 
a General Act to place the testing of gas on a uniform 
basis throughout the United Kingdom. But better than 
this, while the President would rather that gas undertakings 
had complete liberty, and were allowed to base their for- 
tunes solely on the satisfaction rendered to consumers, if 
test there must be, his favour lies in the direction of a calo- 
rific power one, so that the test would have relation to the 
purposes for which gas is in the present day used. 

Gas production questions had quite a large part in the 
proceedings last week. Of such questions were the ground- 
works of the papers by Mr. William Wilson, of Falkirk, on 
“The Latest Practice in Horizontal Retort-Settings,” and 
of Mr. Samuel Milne, on the “ Installation of Carburetted 
“Water-Gas Plant at Aberdeen.” In neither of these 
papers, being descriptions of structural work and plant, is 
there really anything for criticism. But they will be found 
extremely useful—both in suggestiveness and in practical 
assistance. Mr. Wilson is to be complimented upon the 
cheap extension that he made to his carbonizing plant, on 
the same ground space, by raising the height of the arches 
of a retort-bench, so that they would accommodate twelve 
retorts instead of eight, by which not only was the pro- 
ducing capacity largely increased (Mr. Wilson, by the way, 
also believes in heavier charges than formerly), but the fuel 
account was reduced. In the plan adopted by Mr. Wilson, 
he was fortunate in finding that the pier walls of the settings 
and the top equipment of the bench were respectively of a 
strength, character, and capacity that enabled him to make 
his extension upwards at a minimum of expense. For this 
he was indebted to the foresight of the late Mr. M‘Crae. 

Concerning the paper by Mr. Milne, its principal feature 
lies in the comprehensive description and working of an up- 
to-date carburetted water-gas plant, of the improved type 
of the Economical Gas Apparatus Construction Company. 
The paper was by no means inopportune. We arenot sure 
that the future will not see water-gas plants of the various 
types take a larger part in the economies of gas production 
than in the past. They came to us largely for their con- 
venience as the producers of a stable enrichment, and for 
their “collateral” advantages. Their stand-by value to a 
gas undertaking has been proved up to the hilt ; as enrichers, 
with the progress of events to the place that gas was destined 
to occupy in the service of communities, they are losing 
ground. But their service can be commanded to the very 
antithesis of their original purpose ; and there is little doubt 
that they will henceforth enter into considerable use in gas- 
works economies for breaking-down the illuminating power 
of gas to a point that is all-sufficient under the requirements 
of present times. Towards the end of his paper, Mr. Milne 
quotes working results, under the conditions of Aberdeen, 
which show the critical part that the price of oil plays in 
the relative costs of carburetted water gas and coal gas. 
That critical part will be largely eliminated by reducing the 
quality of the gas produced by the plant. But considering 
last winter’s figures, which exhibit a disadvantage of o96d. 
per 1000 cubic feet as the cost in the holder compared with 
coal gas, it must not be overlooked that the water gas was 
of an average illuminating power of 25 candles, while the 
coal gas was of 20}-candle power. But with a drop in the 
price of oil of o-82d. per gallon, the water gas this year will 
come out to about 13°35d. into the holder, as compared with 
16'1od last winter. If, however, Mr. Milne was using his 
carburetted water gas to break-down his gas to the newly- 
acquired standard of 15 candles, what then would be the 
saving effected on the cost of his whole manufacture? 

The paper read by Mr. Alex. Waddell, of Dunfermline, is 
a complete answer to the friendly criticism made last year 
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of his system for the automatic regulation of a high-pressure 
supply to a district 144 feet below the level of the gas-works, 
and extending some 44milesaway. The credit of an original 
application that has worked for some months satisfactorily 
is his. The means of automatic regulation of the initial 
pressure at the compressor to the requirements of the dis- 
trict served, is by a return 3-inch block-tin tube, three miles 
long, running through the high-pressure main. By means of 
this tube, the. pressure in the area of supply is continuously 
transmitted to the apparatus governing the speed of the 
compressor. It was felt that, considering the smallness of 
the diameter of the tube and its length, friction and deposit 
might cause irregularities in communication ; but with the 
adjustment of a minor trouble or two, and an improvement 
in the safety bye-pass valve, everything has worked well ; 
and Mr. Waddell’s scheme of automatic regulation has—to 
date—been fully justified. 


The Parade of the Miners’ Power. 


THERE was universal relief throughout the country towards 
the close of last week when the news was received that a 
national strike of the coal miners had been averted, through 
the yielding action of the Scotch coal owners—not (so far as 
the terms of the agreement indicate) from any unbending on 
the part of the men. But there are still doubts whether the 
settlement may be taken as ending, even for a time, all occa- 
sion for fear of disturbance through disagreement in the coal 
labour field. What has been transpiring lately shows the rest- 
lessness of the miners, and the desire to demonstrate their 
power in the country. There was a threat by the Miners’ 
Federation to take the sense of the miners of the British Isles 
as toa general strike at the time of the recent Welsh dispute ; 
and nosooner was this successfully disposed of, than the Fede- 
ration turned their attention to the one between the Scotch 
miners and owners. The little northern cloud at once as- 
sumed large dimensions. It wasalsothe Miners’ Federation 
who pulled the strings over the Coal Mines (Eight Hours) 
Act. The arrogant and truculent attitude of the central 
organization in these recent affairs has made industry more 
than ever nervous as to the future; and for weeks now the 
whole country has been disturbed, and wavering between 
hopes and fears, as one day brighter rays were on the horizon 
and the next gloom, in the matter of the efforts in negotia- 
tion to bring about an amicable understanding between the 
Scotch owners and miners. In this matter, there has been 
a striking amount of inflexibility evinced. Under the main 
issue in the dispute, there are to be seen the movements 
that are to eventuate in a higher normal price for coal. The 
masters originally gave notice (within the terms of the 1904 
agreement, and therefore they were within their rights) for 
a reduction in wages of 12} per cent., to 5s. 6d.a day; while 
the men held out for 6s. a day being the minimum. Asa 
matter of fact, the principle of a higher irreducible minimum 
per man per day was the chief issue. The masters’ conten- 
tion was that this could not be, in view of the fall in coal 
prices, and the heavier costs imposed now by the working 
of thinner seams, by the Compensation Act, by the Eight 
Hours Act, and by other causes. 

Many conferences were held, there was perseverance in 

negotiation under the persuasive influence of the Board 
of Trade, and attempts were made to introduce the other 
available machinery in the way of arbitration and concilia- 
tion (which are good enough in their way, so long as the 
parties show a plastic disposition) to bring the parties to 
agreement. But until late last week conferences and nego- 
tiations had been in vain. On Friday evening, however, 
came success. The owners had previously conceded, for 
the sake of peace and in the interests of the nation, the 
principle of a fixed minimum of 6s. a day; and the only 
matters then outstanding were the conditions. Without 
traversing the details of the concluded agreement, it is 
sufficient to state that the question of the operation of the 
fixed minimum is to be subject to the conditions obtaining 
in the coal trade during the next eight months; and this is 
to be referred to arbitration—the Conciliation Board being 
continued, with a neutral Chairman. The agreement will 
remain in force until Aug. 1, 1912; and six months before 
that date and onwards, it is subject to termination at six 
months’ notice. 

Next to the settlement itself, the great event of the 
week was the parade of power by the Miners’ Federation, 
which again for a time compassed the whole country with 
the fear of an almost immediate paralysis through a coal 


war. The result of the plébiscite that was taken—which 
gave the number of British miners in favour of a seneral 
stoppage in support of the claims of the Scotch miners as 
518,361, and against as only 62,980, or about eight to one— 
shows that here there is a matter of great national gravity, 
The dispute affected Scotland, but not England; and no 
sufficient ground was ever shown for the intervention of the 
English miners. But the fact remains that this immense 
army of subterranean workers were prepared to make com. 
mon cause by handing in their notices to stop work in order 
to bend the Scotch coal owners to the will of the miners, and 
thus bring disaster and misery on the whole country. This 
is the army of men whose pitiful powerlessness induced the 
Government to throw over them their aegis in the shape of 
the Eight Hours Act! Their power in the country is im- 
mense—the very nature of their work gives them peculiar 
strength ; and the recent activities of the Miners’ Federation 
in a militant direction indicate an intention of impressing 
upon the country and the coal owners the effective force and 
power that the miners as organized are in the land. How. 
ever, whatever may be in store, we are thankful for the 
present peaceful ending, and that a general strike has been 
averted. But if there had to bea test of strength between the 
two parties to the dispute, then better now than in the dead 
of the winter. At any time the miseries produced by a coal 
war must be deep and keen, and the losses large ; but they 
would be fearfully accentuated when the asperities of winter 
are upon us. 


A Co-Partnership Suggestion. 


Tue day is past when, excepting for the necessary purpose 
of again and again stimulating interest, there is call for 
advocacy in the gas industry of the principles and advan- 
tages of co-partnership. The principles are sound ; and no 
one dares to assail them. The advantages are real, and in 
large part tangible. The incentives to the participators in the 
system are of a character that no other industrial scheme, 
however near to the borders of co-partnership it may lie, 
has yet succeeded in shaping and activating. ‘This is being 
attested daily in the several Gas Companies that have 
constructed their affairs on the basis of a mutual interest 
between consumers, proprietors, and workers, after the lead 
given by Sir George Livesey and the South Metropolitan 
and the South Suburban Gas Companies. No matter to 
what co-partnership may come in magnitude, or in revo- 
lutionizing the relations of Capital and Labour, the honour 
of pioneers in, and of discoverers of, the ways to industrial 
peace can never be removed from those two concerns. The . 
co-partnership dinner of representatives of the two Com- 
panies was held last Thursday, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Charles Carpenter, with Mr. Charles Hunt in the vice- 
chair. There are two reasons on this occasion for a special 
reference to the proceedings. The first is that the question 
was asked some time since as to what would happen to 
co-partnership in these Companies when Sir George was 
removed. The answer is found in the unabated enthusiasm 
of all—from Chairmen, through chief and subordinate officers, 
to the rank-and-file of the workers. What has been done 
cannot now be undone ; and where the flag of co-partnership 
was planted, there it will remain. The other point is a sug- 
gestion that fell from Mr. Hunt. The three London Com- 
panies are all now working under co-partnership, and on 
their borders are the South Suburban, the Croydon, and the 
Tottenham and Edmonton Companies. Before long, too, 
it may be expected the West Ham men will be brought into 
the co-partnership ranks through the amalgamation with 
the Gaslight and Coke Company. In view of London being 
such a large centre of gas co-partnership, Mr. Hunt hoped 
that at some future time it might be possible to enlarge the 
gathering at the Crystal Palace, so as to make it representa- 
tive of all the co-partnership gas companies in and around 
London. The idea is not one that is impossible in its con- 
summation. At the Palace there are Police Féte days, 
Foresters’ days, Sunday School, Band of Hope, and Co- 
operative Festivals; and there is no reason, if desired, why 
there should not be a Gas Co-Partnership day. One thing 
is certain, that it would keep the world informed as to what 
has been, and is being, done in the gas industry in this great 
social and industrial reform; and it would keep the honour 
of it all green in the direction in which it rightly rests. 
Welcome is given by co-partners—selfishness is not one 
of their traits—to co-partnery in all industries. There is 4 





proneness, however, for the newspapers and the public, in 
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the newer applications of the principles, to forget that the 
novelty has long since been worn off, and that the proof of 
success has been fully established in the gas industry. 








Daylight Saving Bill. 

It looks as though that hapless measure the Daylight Saving 
Bill is going to be shelved again this session. The inquiry, exami- 
nation, and overhauling that the proposal has had to advance the 
clock on the third Sunday in April and to set it back again on the 
third Sunday in September, so as to make use of more daylight 
and less artificial illumination, have been of an order beyond 
which it would not have been necessary to go for a scheme of a 
much more momentous and elaborate character. Again this 
session it has been under investigation by a Select Committee, 
just as though prior inquiry had not been adequate. Now this 
Committee cannot agree on a favourable report. The Chairman 
the other day brought up a draft one favourable to the scheme; 
but the Committee would not entertain it. Over the matter there 
is in consequence a sort of deadlock. It may be expected there- 
fore that the measure will be pigeon-holed once more. But those 
who are piloting the idea are not the people to abandon it. They 
are enthusiasts of the first water; and after every rebuff and every 
want of success, they come up smiling with an enlarged army of 
converts at their backs. 


Gas Matters in Manchester. 


We are able in to-day’s issue to publish our customary sum- 
mary of the report of the Manchester Corporation Gas Com- 
mittee, and the accounts of the department, for the year to 
March 31 last, which we have received from Mr. F. A. Price, 
who, as readers are aware, recently succeeded Mr. Charles Nick- 
son in the position of Superintendent. Mr. Nickson did not enter 
upon his well-earned retirement until a few weeks ago, so that the 
accounts for the past financial year, it may be mentioned, bear 
his signature as Superintendent. Turning to the report, one 
feature which will no doubt attract attention is the decrease of 
2'41 per cent. in the quantity of gas transmitted from the works, 
as compared with the previous year. It must, however, be re- 
membered that this decrease follows upon the heels of increases 
of 3°36 per cent. in 1908, just over 5 per cent. in 1907, and nearly 
6} per cent. in 1906. No doubt, in the past year Manchester has 
had quite its full share in the depressed conditions of trade by 
which all our industrial centres have been more or less affected; 
and the very fact that such satisfactory increases have been re- 
corded of recent years, renders a set-back in times of commercial 
inactivity the more easily understandable. With the passing away 
of the clouds which have for some time overshadowed so many 
of the country’s important industries, it may be, with some con- 
fidence, predicted that the Manchester Gas Department will go 
ahead again just in the same manner as it has been accustomed 
to do in the past. 


Some Interesting Figures. 


The percentage of unaccounted-for gason the present occasion, 
it will be remarked, is somewhat smaller than was the case in the 
previous year—the figure being 3°24 per cent., against 3°54 per 
cent. There is recorded an increase in the number of consumers 
of 3352—the total being 174,290; while the number of prepay- 
ment meters fixed at the end of March was 58,041, or an increase 
of 1673. The amount collected during the year from the prepay- 
ment meters was no less than £74,041—represented by 17,769,958 
pennies, weighing over 158} tons. The proportion of the con- 
sumers who enjoy the free use of a cooker or griller continues to 
increase; the figure having now reached 44 percent. The quan- 
tity of gas consumed by cookers in the past twelve months is 
estimated at the large amount of 613 million cubic feet, or an 
increase of about 7} per cent. Engines—the number of which in 
use shows a slight falling off (which, again, may fairly be attri- 
buted to trade conditions)—were responsible for a consumption 
of some 3904 million cubic feet, or a decrease of 8°33 per cent. 
The cost of coal, cannel,and oil per ton carbonized shows a further 
increase on the rise recorded last year—the figure being 11s. 9'14d., 
against 11s. 4'17d. This increase was responsible for an addition 
of £10,653 to the cost of the 514,446 tons carbonized. The result 
of the operations, it may be remarked, is a gross profit of £140,022, 





as against £165,339; and a net profit of £89,873, compared with 
£116,181. Of this net profit, £60,000 has been paid over to the 
city fund in aid of the rates, in place of the previous £50,000; 
but it will be remembered that the smaller sum is to be con- 
tributed from the current year’s profits. The income on the 
present occasion is £761,363, against £782,690 last year; while 
the expenditure is £621,341, compared with £618,702. For the 
purposes of the Committee’s apportionment, a sum of £42,732 
has been transferred from the reserve fund and added to the 
net profit. 


The Definition of a “Trade Dispute.” 


The House of Lords have lately had before them a case 
which raised the question of what was intended when drawing up 
certain words contained in the Trade Disputes Act of 1906. 
The action, which has now been through the County Court, the 
King’s Bench Division, the Court of Appeal, and the House of 
Lords, is of interest as affording a striking illustration of the 
injustice that can be perpetrated by individuals, as well as by 
organizations, in the name of Trade Unionism. The original 
plaintiff in the action was in the employment of a certain firm; 
and in order to compel him to pay a fine, and to punish him 
for not paying it, the foreman of the firm was induced to 
dismiss him, by the threat that unless he did so the Union 
men in the firm’s employ would leave off work—which, how- 
ever, was not true. The plaintiff, therefore, had to leave his 
work; and in the County Court the Jury awarded him {£50 
damages—finding that there was no trade dispute existing or con- 
templated by the men. A new trial was asked for by the defen- 
dant (who, though district delegate of his Union, was said to be 
acting without authority in the threats he uttered), and the Judge 
refused it, in which he was upheld by the Divisional Court 
These decisions, however, were reversed by the Court of Appeal 
on the ground that the action was not maintainable by reason of 
the Trade Disputes Act, 1906, which provides that ‘“‘an act done 
by a person in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute 
shall not be actionable on the ground only that it induces some 
other person to break a contract of employment, or that it is an 
interference with business or employment of some other person, 
or with the right of some other person to dispose of his capital or 
his labour as he wills.” This judgment, in its turn, has been 
upset by the House of Lords. The Lord Chancellor thought the 
meaning of the words “an act done in contemplation or further- 
ance of a trade dispute” was that either a dispute was immi- 
nent and the act was done in expectation and with a view to it, 
or that the dispute was already existing and the act was done 
in support of one side to it. An act done with a single eye toa 
dispute “in contemplation or in furtherance ” of it, would not be 
actionable ; but this his Lordship did not think applied to a case 
like the present one, which clearly was a mere attempt to “ put 
the screw on” in the case of a single man. The moral to be 
drawn from the action is that, even now, there are limits within 
which Trade Unions or their representatives must keep if they 
wish to steer clear of troublesome consequences of their acts. 








In the course of the report, reproduced in the “ JourNAL” last 
month, of the deputation of the Streets Committee of the Corpora- 
tion of London who recently visited certain cities on the Conti- 
nent to inspect the public lighting, Vienna was referred to (p.178) 
as the “capital of the Austria- Hungarian Monarchy.” Mr. W.H. 
Shrubsole, who has devoted much study to the affairs of both 
Austria and Hungary, writes to point out that they are two distinct 
and equal States which are allied to a very limited extent. He 
says there are two Thrones, two Crowns, and different laws in 
the twocountries. Moreover, Austria and Hungary make treaties 
with each other, which could not be done if the two formed but 
one State. 


We learn that the Committee of the “ B. H. Thwaite Fund” 
have now received from Mr. Carnegie a cheque for his contri- 
bution of £500. The conditions which were attached to the 
offer—viz., that a further £500 should be forthcoming from sub- 
scriptions from those who recognized the value of the services 
rendered by the late Mr. Thwaite—had not been quite complied 
with ; but Mr. Carnegie has not allowed the actual shortage in the 
amount to stand in the way. Mr. Thwaite’s son, aged nine, has 
been elected to the Yorkshire Society School; and arrangements 
are being made for placing the daughter in a similar educational 
establishment. The Committee express their gratitude to Mr. 
Carnegie for his generosity and kind consideration, and their 
thanks to all who have assisted in the achievement of the results 
above recorded. 
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GAS STOCK AND SHARE MARKET. 


(For Stock and Share List, see p. 341.) 

Most markets on the Stock Exchange last week had an inani- 
mate and featureless time. Business—beyond the settlement of the 
fortnightly account, which was happily not a formidable affair— 
was on a very light scale; and there was no factor calculated to 
inspire enthusiasm. It is true favourable dividend announce- 
ments threw a gleam of sunshine into the Railway Market; but 
this was counteracted by much apprehension regarding the coal 
difficulty. The unpleasantness in Spain arising out of Moroccan 
affairs was yet another dark spot. The opening on Monday was 
tame and spiritless. The gilt-edged division was dull; and Con- 
sols began a downward course, which continued as the week went 
on. But in some speculative lines, there was more life. Things 
were much the same on Tuesday; and fresh business was very 
quiet, with a dull tendency, though there was no very perceptible 
fallin prices. Rubber undertakings attracted attention. Wednes- 
day was fairly busy considering how near at hand was the holiday 
break; but hardly any of the markets had any backbone in it. 
The weakness of Consols, the fading hopes of a coal settlement, 
and the upheaval in Spain were all depressing factors. Thursday 
opened weak, and under the influence of the same factors; but 
in view of the settled account and one or two rather cheer- 
ing points, there was a moderate improvement before the close. 
With the settlement completed, and a long closure from Fri- 
day night till Tuesday morning before them, the attendance 
of members on Friday was scanty; and business was quiet 
accordingly. The Money Market exhibited no change; and the 
same easy rates held on with persistence unaffected by a good 
demand from the Stock Exchange. Discount terms were un- 
changed also. Business in the Gas Market was quieter and 
almost devoid of feature—quotations hardly moving. In Gaslight 
and Coke issues, the ordinary was steady, with transactions 
ranging from 104} to 105. The secured issues were busier. The 
maximum changed hands at from 88} to 89, the preference at from 
105 to 106, and the debenture at 863. South Metropolitan had a 
few dealings at 122 and 1223. In Commercials, the 4 per cent. 
made 109} and 1o8} special, and the 33 per cent. 1044 and 104 
special. Among the Suburban and Provincial group, Bourne- 
mouth was done at 29 and 29}, ditto “ B” at 16}%, ditto prefer- 
ence at 158, Brentford old at 257, ditto new at 196} and 197, 
British at 434 and 43}, and South Suburban at 122. The Conti- 
nental Companies were inactive. Imperial changed hands at 
179% and 180, ditto debenture at 97, Malta at 5,);, and Tuscan at 
gi» Among the undertakings of the remoter world, Melbourne 4} 
per cent. was done at 1013, Primitiva at 63 and 7, ditto preference 
at from 53 to 5,°;, and River Plate at 16,3, and 1513. 





ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


What Mr. Haydn Harrison Ought to Know—Deception of Individual 
Accounts—House Decorators the Friends of Gas—Fresh Efforts to 
Capture Cooking and Heating for Electricity—To Prevent Transfer 
to Private Plants—Hope! Hope on! 


A FORTNIGHT ago criticism was made of an article written by Mr 
Haydn Harrison, and published in the “ Electrical Times,” in 
which were computations as to gas consumption and prices that 
we had no hesitation in labelling as crass absurdities. Mr. Jacques 
Abady went one better, by going direct to the columns of our 
electrical contemporary, and pointing out wherein Mr. Harrison 
had been incorrect in his assertions. This gentleman has deigned 
to notice Mr. Abady in a letter for which we thank him, as it con- 
firms our estimate as to his ignorance of the course of affairs in 
the gas industry. The letter of Mr. Harrison is not to the point. 
As a matter of fact, he thinks to settle the matter by posting 
up his own righteousness, and sneering at the correspondent who 
seeks to administer a little monition. “Mr. Abady,” he says, 
“trots out so many of the figures which appear to be the stock-in- 
trade of the gas industry, that I think any answer to it is quite 
unnecessary, as your readers are themselves in a position to know 
whether I am in the habit of making statements which are not 
corroborated in practice.” As a photometrist, and as one with a 
practical experience of gas burners and mantles, we cannot admit 
that Mr. Harrison has an experience with any correspondence 
in extent to that of Mr. Abady; and as the firm with which the 
latter is connected are just as interested in serving the electrical 
as the gas industry with the scientific instruments they produce, 
there is a strong inclination on our part to put his impartiality on 
a higher level than that of Mr. Harrison. But the final lines of the 
brief letter of the latter gentleman seals the degree of his present 
knowledge of the trend of affairs in the gasindustry.” I note that 
Mr. Abady pins his faith on the inverted gas mantle. If this form 
of gas-burner is as satisfactory as he seems to think, why is it that 
it is so little used by the ordinary consumer?” If Mr. Harrison 
were behind the scenes, he would know rather more of the extent 
that the inverted burner and mantle are being adopted by the 
ordinary consumer. He would know something as to why mantle 
factories are now so busy making the inverted form; why it is 
that the makers of the burners have had to extend their means of 
production to meet the demand; why the factors all over the 
country have had to extend their capacity and accommodation 





for dealing with the inverted burner business ; and why it is that 
makers of gas and electric lighting fittings in the Birmingham 
district are busier turning out brackets and pendants for the ip. 
verted gas-burner than any other form of lighting fitting. The 
reason is that the inverted burner offers a greater efficiency, a 
lower gas account for lighting, a lower consumption of mantles 
than anything yet offered for domestic use, and at a less annual 
cost ; and, above all, to get these benefits, their houses have not 
to be wired—the existing gas-piping suffices. 

The stupidity of the practice of taking the lighting accounts of 
any single house as a testimony of what can be done by any system 
of lighting, without quoting the hours of use, is illustrated by the 
“West Ham Electrical Bulletin,” though the ex-Sales Manager 
(Mr. H. Holmes) has been very fond of doing this. Without 
being acquainted with the hours of use, a comparison between 
one period and another, or between house and house, or between 
lighting system and lighting system is unreliable ; and particularly 
is it so when electricity is compared with gas, and there is lapse 
of memory causing omission of factors as to whether ancient flat. 
flame burners are still in use, or whether gas cooking and heating 
stoves are employed. The accounts published by the “ Bulletin” 
are not comparisons with gas; but the plain accounts of seventeen 
consumers in one road who use electricity—whether entirely is 
not stated. Being all in one road, it may be assumed that the 
houses are of one class, and their rental is stated to be abont {60 
a year. Some of them must be very poorly lighted. Take one 
designated “B.” It contains only two 8-candle power carbon fila. 
ment lamps, ten 16-candle power ones, and two 32-candle power 
Osrams; and the year’s account comes out to £2 3s. 9d.! Itis 
impossible fora {60 a year house to be adequately illuminated 
for this sum for a whole year with electricity at 3d. per unit. The 
maximum possible hourly consumption of these lamps is 784 watts, 
A little lower down in the table is consumer “ F,” who has four 8. 
candlelamps, eight 16-candle ones, and eight 32-candle Osrams. The 
maximum possible hourly consumption here is 960 watts; but the 
lighting account is £8 5s. 3d.—only about 20 per cent. differ. 
ence in maximum possible wattage, but over 70 per cent. increase 
in actual annual cost for current. Showing again how little reli- 
ance can be placed on individual accounts without knowing the 
hours of use, compare the figures of “ B” (already given) with 
case “ E,” in which are connected six 8-candle carbon filament 
lamps, eleven 16-candle power lamps, and two 32-candle power 
Osrams. The year’s cost in this case is £7 8s. 6d., compared with 
£2 3s. 9d.in case “ B.” Take case “ D,” in which five 8-candle 
power lamps, eleven 16-candle power ones, and nine 32-candle 
power Osrams are used, the cost is only £4 os. 6d. But in case 
‘** P,.” the consumer uses 24 8-candle power carbon filament lamps 
(the equivalent of 27 is used by “ D”) and nine 32-candle power 
Osrams (the same as “ D”’), the year’s bill comes to £8 7s.—more 
than double “ D’s” account, although the equivalent of three 
8-candle power lamps less are used. One of our electrical con- 
temporaries points out that the average bill of the seventeen 
houses is £5 3s. 5d. But what is the good of speaking of an ave- 
rage when the individual accounts are so widely discordant? It 
is also remarked that, if Osram lamps were used throughout these 
houses, the average yearly cost might easily be brought below {4 
—a figure which gas would find it hard to beat.” How so, when 
£4 with electricity—taking West Ham prices—at 3d. per unit will 
only pay for (using Osrams) 256,000 candle-hours, while £4 of gas 
at 2s. 8d. will purchase at least (using it in the new inverted lamps) 
600,000 candle-hours ? 

We have just learned, with the utmost satisfaction, that house 
decorators are the friends of gas suppliers, and not of electricians, 
on the same ground that the chimney sweep is the friend of the 
coal vendor, and not of the gas supplier. We all have our friends 
and our enemies—in the sense of the word as bounded by com- 
petition and selfishness. The reason, we are told, why house 
decorators love gas rather than electricity is that ‘ while the 
decorator was usually sent for annually before the installation of 
electric lighting into premises, the decorations after the instal- 
lation last for many years.” But the decorator must surely be 
wavering in his love for gas; for with the considerable extension 
of the use of bijou and medium size inverted gas-burners, and 
even larger sizes (where the hot currents have lateral escape from 
the top of the burners and do not have smart vertical ascent to 
the ceiling), ceilings and wall papers continue clean so long that 
people are pleased to have rooms redecorated for a change—if 
not for sanitary reasons. Even the office of the West Ham Elec- 
trical Engineer was undergoing a thorough spring clean recently 
—so thorough that certain papers got mislaid that Mr. Ross Hooper 
would have been very pleased to inspect. 

Central station engineers are still wrestling with the problem, 
and will continue to do so until they weary of the task, of how to 
maintain revenue from householders by inducing them to use 
more units in view of the consumption reducing power of metallic 
filament lamps. It isa large and momentous problem ; and all 
sorts of ineffectual ways and means have been devised for attack- 
ing it. The difficulties are that the shrinkage of revenue per 
house represents also a shrinkage of return on the capital ex- 
penditure per house ; and, furthermore, if revenue compensation 
is to be obtained vid cooking and heating, the electricity itself 
will be far less profitable than if used for lighting. To compensate 
in revenue for one lighting unit, three, four, or five units at a 
penny apiece must be consumed for cooking or heating, and 
those three, four, or five lighting units will cost more to pro- 
duce and deliver than one lighting unit. Moreover, this class 
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of cheaper unit consumption is only to be obtained by intro- 
ducing a duplicate system of wiring and measurement, which 
again reduces the value of the business as a profit-producing 
means. However, these difficulties notwithstanding, we are told 
that it is in this direction central station engineers are, in the 
hour of their need, lifting their eyes, and that the business is 
to be worked for all it is worth. Perhaps it would be unchari- 
table to hope it will be ; seeing that, through it (taking all points 
affecting it into consideration), the station engineer is more likely 
than not to get himself and his finances into a worse tangle than 
now. One venturesome writer predicts that “electric cooking and 
heating will during the next year make more progress in popular 
favour than they have during a century.” But the days of miracles 
are over. Heat units that are not in electricity cannot be obtained 
from it. Much more must be got out of electricity than is in it 
to enable it to effectually compete with solid and gaseous fuels. 
Nevertheless, many station engineers are trying their luck at 
getting connections for cooking and heating, though so far success 
has not been great. The price of the appliances is one of the 
drawbacks; and it is understood there is a movement afloat for 
the amalgamation of certain electric supply undertakings for the 
purchase of codking and heating appliances, so that the makers 
who secure the joint order can produce under the most economi- 
cal conditions, and so be in a position to sell their goods at a more 
reasonable price than now. All these efforts will be kept well in 
view by gas suppliers. 

Some time ago reference was made to the trouble that elec- 
tricity suppliers were experiencing by reason of owners of large 
establishments finding out that they are paying exorbitantly for 
electricity for lighting purposes, and that energy can be obtained 
much cheaper per unit by putting down a private plant witha 
gas-engine as the prime mover. One or two of the London Com- 
panies were complaining of this six months ago. The suppliers 
of electricity are in this matter on the horns of a dilemma. They 
charge a high price per unit to large consumers for lighting for 
the same electricity that they charge a low price for to smaller 
users of energy for power purposes. The large consumers for 
lighting naturally say, ‘If you can supply the power consumers 
at that extraordinarily low price, why cannot you supply us at a 
greater rebate than you do from the ordinary charge for lighting 
current?” They cannot understand the various factors that 
electricity suppliers take into account, or are supposed to take 
into account, in settling prices. Anyway, it follows that, if the 
power consumer can generate from a private plant with advantage 
to himself, the large long-hour lighting consumer should be able 
to do so, inasmuch as he has to pay for town-distributed current 
from 100 to 300 per cent. more than the power user. Electricity 
suppliers cannot resist this argument. Many an electricity under- 
taking has lost a considerable consumer because there has been 
attempt at resistance; and the latest to find that resistance is no 
longer prudent is the Marylebone Borough Council. The Elec- 
tricity Supply Committee have reported that, owing to competi- 
tion with private plants, it has been found necessary to arrange 
to give special terms to those consumers who have a maximum 
demand of 50 kilowatts and upwards, and who are prepared to 
enter into an agreement for at least ten years. The decade’s 
agreement shows a marked prudence, if it does not have the 
effect of making the large users of electricity “ cry-off.” 

A big ambition is quite the proper thing. Last week we were 
reviewing a book on “ Electricity for Everybody,” in which the 
writer said the time would undoubtedly soon be here when about 
75 per cent. of the buildings in every city and town would be wired 
for some application or other of electric light, heat, and power. 
There is nothing like having a good opinion of oneself. In the 
last Industrial Supplement of “ The Electrician” an article 
appeared headed “ De Omnibus Motorum,” in which the writer 
commences in a profoundly pessimistic tone, and winds up in a 
most optimistic spirit. That, too, is quite the proper thing; and 
it adds to the gaieties of our competition to find our opponents 
are not perpetually ill at ease. The first lines of ‘* De Omnibus 
Motorum” run thus: “ At the present time, it is certainly hard 
for anyone connected with the electrical industry to feel very 
optimistic about the future.” That is rather painful; but after 
wading through the article, we come to these final sentences, 
which breathe of a blessed future: “There is certainly no lack 
of missionary work for us to do. And with us lays the onus of 
realizing within as short a time as possible that ‘ electric city,’ 
and that electric country, too, in which smoke stacks will be 
few and far between, perhaps non-existent altogether ; where the 
electric-drive will be universally employed in factories; electricity 
for lighting and heating purposes in all houses; and the present 
much too serious pollution of the atmosphere will be mitigated.” 
While the electricians are talking about it, the gas industry is 
busy putting in cooking-stoves and gas-fires, and supplying appa- 
tatus of many kinds for industrial purposes. Does our recollec- 
tion play us false? If not, there are about 600,000 gas cooking- 
stoves on hire in the three London Gas Companies’ areas, with- 
out those privately possessed. 


a 











The Bary St. Edmund's Managership.—Out of a number of 
candidates for the position of Manager of the Bury St. Edmund’s 
Gas Company, in succession to Mr. A. Mitchell, for which appli- 
gre _were invited in the “ JournaL” for the 29th of June, 

Ir. A. F, Young, of Cockermouth, has been selected; and he will 
enter upon his duties next month. Mr. Mitchell will retain the 
Secretaryship of the Company. 





ELECTRICAL DISCOURTESY. 


TueE “Electrical Times” has published a comment this week on 
the articles that have appeared in our columns, recording, on 
Mr. G. F. L. Foulger’s retirement from the position of Chief Dis- 
tributing Engineer of the Gaslight and Coke Company, some of 
the incidents in his professional career. The comments of our 
contemporary conclude as follows: 


We are able to add that inal] this vigorous career of stalwart 
gas proselytism, perhaps the most interesting of the incidents 
known and disclosed is that which succeeded Mr. Foulger’s 
farewell ceremony and presentation. He promptly had his 
house in Clapton fitted from top to bottom with electric light. 


In reference to this statement (which, to say the least, cannot be 
regarded as in the best of taste), Mr. Foulger has asked us to 
publish a copy of a letter that he has addressed to 


[Cory.] 
The Editor of the “ Electrical Times.” 


Sir,—My attention has just been drawn to a reference to myself 
which appears in your issue, bearing date the 29th inst. I must leave 
the matter of your comment to your readers to judge as to whether or 
no your allusions in regard to my private matters are fair or in good 
taste. If, however, the suppliers of electricity are in such a condition 
that they have to sacrifice all courtesy, and embrace every opportunity 
(fair or unfair) in order to bolster up the commodity they deal in, I 
suppose I must consider myself flattered that the temporary use of 
electric current is expected to stand them in such good stead as to 
necessitate so wide a reference to my action in using it. 

The facts are as under: I have just retired from active service in the 
Gaslight and Coke Company, but am still retained in a consultative 
capacity. Having, last October, gone through a serious operation, I 
was naturally indisposed to continue the tenancy of a house which 
recalled to me all I had gone through init. In compliance, however, 
with a promise to my Directors that I would not leave London until my 
successor in office had been in his position for some little time, I took, 
temporarily, a house within a few doors of my oldone. This house was 
already wired throughout for electric light. Naturally it would not have 
answered my purpose to have carcassed the premises with gas-pipes for 
so short a tenancy as I have agreed for. Apart from this, and with my 
recent experience of electricity, I should certainly have installed in- 
verted incandescent gas in preference. 

Although I consider your references to my private affairs unprofes- 
sional, I hope you still possess a sufficient store of that commodity, 
fairness, to give equal publicity to this letter that you have given to 
your references which have called for it. 


Upper Clapton, N.E., July 30, 1909. (gaed) G. F.L. Fourans. 








PERSONAL. 


Mr. ALEXANDER WatrT, of Banchory, has been appointed, out of 
forty-eight applicants, Manager of the Alyth Gas Company, in the 
room of Mr. Andrew Robertson, resigned. 

The commemoration of the centenary of the birth of Ferdinand 
Redtenbacher, formerly a distinguished professor at the Techni- 
cal College at Carlsruhe, was made the occasion for the confer- 
ment of a number of honorary degrees. Among those selected 
was Herr Emir Bium, the General Manager of the Berlin Anhalt 
Engineering Company, who received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Engineering. 

A special meeting of the Streets Committee of the Corporation, 
which deals with the lighting of the City of London, was held last 
week for the purpose of selecting a Chairman to fill the vacancy 
caused by the sudden death of Mr. Alfred C. Teuten, as referred 
to in our last issue. The result was the election of Mr. JoHN 
SToPHER, who is a past Chairman of the Committee, having held 
that office during 1907-8. The new Chairman has always taken 
a great interest in the public lighting—having been one of the 
deputation appointed to visit the Continental cities with respect 
to this matter, and one of the signatories to the report recently 
issued with regard to the future lighting of the City of London. 








A number of members of the Royal Agricultural Society 
visited Woburn last Thursday to inspect the progress of the ex- 
periments being carried on there. Fields of wheat and barley, 
where continuous crops have been grown, were seen. The conclu- 
sion arrived at was that wheat and barley could be grown on the 
same land continuously if proper manures were used; these being 
a combination of mineral manures with nitrogenous salts, such as 
nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia, or else organic manures, 
such as farmyard manure or rape dust. 


We are interested to learn that the winner of the first prize 
in the honours grade of the last “ Gas Engineering ” examination, 
Mr. William A. Howie, who is a native of Kendal, and 22 years of 
age, is indentured to Mr. T. H. Duxbury, of South Shields, having 
been articled to him some four years ago. It was Mr. Howie’s 
first sitting for the gas examinations. Mentioning this matter 
affords an opportunity of expressing regret that the pass lists and 
prize lists in these examinations give no indication of the towns in 
which the various candidates live, but only of the place at which 
they attend for examination purposes. This is a point to which 
attention has been drawn on previous occasions. 
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THE GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 


Half-Yearly Report. 
Tue following is the report on the working of this Company 
during the six months ending June 30, which, with the accounts 
(an abstract of which appears on p. 334), will be submitted to 
the proprietors on Friday. 


The accounts for the past half year show that, after providing for 
fixed charges, setting aside £10,000 towards the redemption fund 
(in accordance with the provisions of the Company’s Act of 1903), 
and making a special contribution of £27,077 17s. 3d. to the co- 
partnership fund, there remains a balance of £339,872 os. od. 
The amount brought forward from the previous half year being 
£423,323 17s. 11d., there is a total sum available for distribution 
of £763,195 18s. 8d., out of which the Directors recommend a 
dividend on the ordinary stock at the rate of £4 13s. 4d. per cent. 
per annum, which will absorb £353,302 14s. 4d., and leave the 
sum of £409,893 4s. 4d. to be carried forward to the credit of the 
current half year. 

The sales of gas for the half year show an increase of } per cent. 
compared with the quantity sold during the corresponding period 
of 1908. There has been an addition during the six months of 
10,236 consumers, and an increase in the number of gas-stoves 
sold and let on hire of 15,387. 

The Directors have to report that contracts for the supply of 
coal and oil for the next twelve months have been made at prices 
lower than those paid during the previous year. 

The Company’s Bill in Parliament for the acquisition of the 
undertaking of the West Ham Gas Company has been read a 
third time in the House of Commons, and has been passed by a 
Committee of the House of Lords. 

The co-partnership scheme, mention of which was made in the 
last report, has now been established, and over 8000 officers and 
workmen have been admitted as co-partners. 

The Directors regret to announce the death of their esteemed 
colleague Mr. Howard Charles Ward, who was for 45 years a 
Director, and for 26 years Deputy-Governor, of the Company. 
Mr. Joseph Lister Godlee, Chairman of the West Ham Gas Com- 
pany, has been elected to a seat on the Board. Mr. Ulick John 
Burke, who has long been connected with the Company, has been 
elected Deputy-Governor. 

The Court of Directors has been furnished by the several 
Engineers of the Manufacturing and Distributing Departments 
respectively with the usual certificates that all the Company’s 
plant has been maintained in thorough efficiency. 


Horseferry Road, Westminster, Corset Woopatt, Governor. 
S.W., July 19, 1909. 





SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


Hali-Yearly Report. 
Tue following is the report of the Directors of the Company for 
the six months ended the 30th of June, which, with the accounts 


[see p. 334], will be presented to the proprietors at the ordinary 
half-yearly meeting on the 11th inst. 


1.—After payment of the full sliding-scale dividend at the rate 
of £5 6s. 8d. per cent. per annum, the profit on working provides 
asum of £66,726 to be carried forward. This result has been 
achieved notwithstanding the fact that the sales of gas have been 
practically stationary during the period under review. It is, how- 
ever, anticipated that the reduction in price from 2s. 3d. to 2s. 2d. 
per 1000 cubic feet from Midsummer last will tend to stimulate 
an increase in consumption. 

2.—Coal has been cheaper, but the saving in cost has been more 
than counterbalanced by the loss on coke and breeze. The dis- 
turbed condition of the coal trade, due to the introduction of the 
Mines (Eight Hours) Bill, is the cause of much anxiety, and has 
necessitated carrying heavy stocks in order to provide against 
possible interruption of supplies. 

3.-—Residual products have yielded considerably less; both coke 
and ammonia having fallen in value. The price received for pitch 
has also been low. On the other hand, the world’s requirements 
of creosote for timber preservation have helped to maintain the 
average value of tar products. Improved gas-making methods 
have brought about a saving of 30,000 tons of coal in the half 
year, and consequently modified the return from residuals. The 
quantity of gas sold per ton of coal carbonized has been 11,027 
cubic feet—the highest figure yet reached in the Company’s 
history. 

4.—Distribution costs do not show any diminution, but the 
improved facilities furnished thereby are increasingly popular. 
The policy of providing local offices and show-rooms in various 
parts of the Company’s district has been found advantageous, 
and is being extended. More than 20,000 water-slide chandeliers 
have been altered at the Company’s cost since Christmas last, 
and every endeavour continues to be made to eliminate the use 
of such unsafe appliances. 

5.—A sum of £2000 has been contributed to the fund that is 
being raised to perpetuate the memory of the late Sir George 


——.. 


after him at the University of Leeds. There are many problems 
in the gas industry awaiting systematic and scientific investiga. 
tion, the benefits arising from which will be felt by this Company 
in common with other gas undertakings. 
6.—The Board consider this a favourable opportunity to write. 
down the reserve and insurance funds to their present market 
values. The practice hitherto has been to bring forward as the 
respective balances of these funds the total of the amounts from 
time to time transferred to their credits plus interest. Owing to 
the fall in trustee securities generally, the amount invested would 
not now be realizable by their sale; and they have, therefore, 
been brought in at the reduced figure. 
7.—The advantages of co-partnership are emphasized as time 
goes on and experience under it increases. This Company may 
well be proud of having been twenty years ago the pioneer among 
gas companies of a movement which is now generally recognized 
as a remedy for many, if not all, of the difficulties attending a true 
fusion of interests between capital and labour. 
8.—Mr. W. Doig Gibb has been appointed to fill the vacant 
post of Chief Engineer. Mr. Gibb occupies a similar position 
with the Newcastle and Gateshead Gas Company, and it is be. 
lieved there will be found in him the requisite qualifications of 
age, experience, and ability. Mr. James D. C. Hunter has been 
elected an Employee Director in place of Mr. Charles Drumgold, 
who resigned on his promotion to Chief Storekeeper. 
CHARLES CARPENTER, Chairman. 
709, Old Kent Road, S.E., July 28, 1909. 


THE WEIGHING OF CARGOES 
OF COAL AND OTHER MATERIAL. 


The Porhydrometer. 
Tue quantity of material for the shipment of which gas under- 
takings—both at home and abroad—are responsible is consider- 


able; and several undertakings are the owners of vessels and 
barges for the transport of their material. As buyers and sellers 
and shippers, the question of the weight of cargoes is an important 
one to the gas undertakings concerned; and anything that can 
be done to save labour and time in this connection, and simulta- 
neously to ensureaccuracy and ready checking, means money. For 
example, a large part of the coal purchased for gas making—and 
15} million tons were bought in the year of the last returns for 
home consumption by statutory gas undertakings alone—is sea- 
borne ; and to this has to be added the large amount of British 
coal shipped for use by gas-works on the Continent and further 
afield. Besides coal, there are the shipments of the bye-products 
and other materials, the weight of all of which in and out of the 
vessel has to be ascertained and checked. 

This is sufficient to show that the gas industry has an interest 
in an instrument to which claim is laid that it will measure, with 
the utmost accuracy, the dead-weight placed on board, or removed 
from, any ship, barge, or other floating vessel to which it is fitted. 
This instrument is called the “ Porhydrometer.” We do not like 
the name; but the choice belongs to others. The inventor of the 
instrument is Signor de Lorenzi; and while in the greater part 
of the mechanism there is nothing new, in the application of the 
combination of mechanism and principle, there is ingenuity, sim- 
plicity, and (it seems to us) novelty. If, too, the instrument satis- 
fies shipping experts, no cargo-carrying vessel will in the near 
future be complete without it. The principle upon which the 
instrument is based is the infallible one that a body floating in a 
liquid of whatever density displaces a quantity of liquid exactly 
equal to its weight. By its application the vessel is thus trans- 
formed into a gigantic weighbridge or weighing-machine. 

In the centre of the vessel a vertical tube is fitted, extending 
from well below the light draught water-line to well above the load- 
line, and connected by a pipe with the outside shell of the vessel, 
so that, when the valve or cock is opened, the water in which the 
vessel is floating has free access to the vertical tube, and rises in 
it to exactly the same level as outside the vessel—the water or 
liquid both in the tube and outside the vessel being thus of the 
same density. Inside the vertical tube is fixed a vertical float, 
called the aérometer, which, having exactly proportionate hor!- 
zontal areas at the various immersions to the areas of the planes 
of flotation at the same draughts or immersions of the vessel, has 
an exactly similar displacement, and reduces the enormous weights 
dealt with to a measurable quantity. The aérometer being im- 
mersed in the same liquid to the same extent as the vessel itself, 
by its consequent exactly proportionate displacement, loses an 
amount of weight exactly equal to its displacement. This loss 
of weight disturbs the balance of levers, and is exactly registered 
or counterbalanced by moving the weights along the steelyard, 
giving a reading of the weights placed on board the vessel, and 
vice versa weights removed. The tube being fixed in the centre 
of the vessel, neither transverse inclination nor change of trim, it 
is said, will affect the accuracy. 2 : 

Briefly stated, the advantages of the instrument to the ship- 
owner, charterer, and shippers are claimed to be important 10 
both saving and protection, as will be seen from a consideration 
of the following points that are submitted by those interested 
in the invention: “ (1) The cargo is accurately weighed in one 
operation. (2) The captain or officials in charge are at all times 
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coaling port can be weighed correctly. In various foreign ports, 
it is well known that a full ton of coal is rarely if ever supplied. 
In Mediterranean ports, a shipowner rarely receives more than 
15 or 17 cwt. to the ton. (3) In case of leakage through collision, 
rounding, or any other cause, the element of danger, and capacity 
of the pumps to cope with it, can be accurately gauged, and the 
course regulated accordingly. (4) The instrument cannot get out 
of order or lose its accuracy. (5) By weighing total cargoes in 
one operation, or parcels of goods loaded or discharged by them- 
selves, when they are completely placed on board, or taken from 
the vessel, a great saving in cost is effected. (6) For the same 
reasons, the loading or discharging can be carried out with very 
much greater rapidity, resulting in the reduction, if not complete 
avoidance of, demurrage. (7) Its great simplicity. (8) It is in- 
valuable for checking the amount of water in the ballast tanks. 
(9) The density of the water. does not affect the accuracy of the 
instrument.” 
We understand that the “‘ Porhydrometer” can be fitted to any 
vessel of any type, whether large or small, or for sea, river, or lake 
service; and that the cost of installation is small. The Italian 
Government has tested the invention, and has approved of it, and, 
further, has decreed that the customs shall accept as correct the 
weight of cargoes measured by the “ Porhydrometer.” This 
means that instead of a shipowner paying 23 centimes per ton for 
the customs’ weighing dues, he has only to pay 8 centimes—saving 
nearly 200 per cent. in Italian ports. With regard to the point as 
to protection, the instrument having attached toit an electric bell, 
when a leak is sprung, a warning is given by the ringing of the bell. 
The fact of knowing the extent of a leak is unquestionably of great 
importance to shipowners. 

By invitation of Mr. Edward Beresford, a considerable com- 
pany assembled at the Temple Pier yesterday week to receive an 
explanation of the invention and to witness a demonstration of its 
utility by the Engineer, Mr. Alexander Murray. Among those 
present were several gentlemen interested in shipping ; publicly 
distinguished among them being Admiral the Hon. Sir Edmund 
Fremantle and Lieutenant Shackleton. The company were re- 
ceived by Lord Louth and Mr. Beresford. The instrument was 
fitted on the barge “* Renown,” of 180 tons capacity, the property 
of Messrs. William Cory and Son, Limited. The construction of 
the parts of the instrument, and its fundamental principles were 
quickly appreciated by those present, through the explicit explana- 
tions of Mr. Murray. But the demonstrations of its utility were 
somewhat spoilt by an oversight. The boat was moored against 
the pier pontoon by taut cables; and though a large number of 
the company went on board, the instrument obviously failed to 
accurately register the weight of the living freight. But when the 
barge was liberated from its stays, and was free to move in the 
water, the weight of only one man was approximately indicated 
by the instrument, though the weight was comparatively infini- 
tesimal compared with the weight of the barge and its carrying 
capacity. Criticisms of the instrument of a conjectural nature 
might be made; but there would be little value in them without 
witnessing demonstrations, under varied conditions, of a more 
practical nature than that afforded at Temple Pier yesterday 
week. If the efficiency of the apparatus is proved to be of the 
high order claimed, the next progressive step should be to fit to 
it some self-recording arrangement. It is to be hoped that the 
ingenuity and simplicity of the instrument will receive the reward 
of a thoroughly proved utility, and then a speedy adoption is 
bound to follow. 








The Editor of the “ American Gaslight Journal” recently had 
a visit from Mr. Thomas Newbigging—“ the Hon. Thomas New- 
bigging, of Manchester, the greatest of all living gas men,” as they 
style him. The Editor says “ the well-loved veteran wasas nimble 
of stride, hearty of grip, resonant of voice, and beaming of de- 
meanour, as though not more than fifty years had been his portion 
in the allotment of days that are done. His visit to America, too, 
was strictly in line with work; he having accepted a retainer to 
counsel with Mr. Pearson, of Toronto, over the best type of holder 
to be constructed on the great new plant of the Consumers’ Gas 
Company of that city.” 


_ The reinforcement of concrete by wire nails, in order to raise 
its compressive strength far beyond the limits of ordinary mix- 
tures, created considerable interest at the recent convention of 
the American Society for Testing Materials. According to “ En- 
gineering Record,” the method was employed by the Department 
of Bridges of the City of New York for filling spaces in some 
important bridge pedestals, and the tests made before the adop- 
tion of the material were described by Mr. Leon S. Moisseiff. 
He stated very clearly his position regarding the use of this 
material; pointing out that its cost is prohibitive in ordinary 
cases, but may be warranted under exceptional circumstances, as 
in the case of the filling for the bridge pedestals above mentioned. 
He pointed out, too, that in cases where column footings are to 
be raised or a foundation has settled, concrete reinforced in this 
Manner might be advantageous. The highest stress developed in 
the tests was 17,800 lbs. per square inch; the specimen being a 
6-inch cube, 15 months old. This value is apparently not acci- 
dental, for the companion cube of the same age and size gave a 
Strength of 16,650 lbs. per square inch, while some 12-inch cubes 
did not fail at the maximum limit of the testing-machine, at 
which limit they were under a load of 15,300 lbs. per square inch. 





FIFTY YEARS OF AMERICAN GAS JOURNALISM. 


For some months past, intimations have been given by the con- 
ductors of our contemporary the “ American Gaslight Journal” 
of their intention to mark the occurrence of its jubilee on July 1 
by the issue of a special number, which it was claimed would 
“exceed in value any other special number of a technical paper 
heretofore published, in its special applicability to the industry 
directly concerned.” The number, the literary portion of which 
occupies 138 quarto pages, is now to hand; and the following is an 
outline of its contents: 


The first page is appropriately occupied with the commence- 
ment of an interesting account, written by Mr. T.J. Cunningham, 
of the foundation of the paper by Messrs. John B. Murray and 
Co., Bankers, of Wall Street, New York. It was originally in- 
tended to be a price current of the gas shares of a few of the 
principal cities, prepared for gratuitous distribution monthly to 
the correspondents and dealers of the proprietors. While the 
sheet was in preparation, however, they were solicited to enlarge 
the sphere of their plans by embracing all the American Gas 
Companies, and giving such details as would enable parties 
interested to compare notes, and avail themselves of every means 
of improvement, economy, and profit. The request was acceded 
to, and a sheet of four pages was the result. It was the first 
paper ever published in America identified with the important 
interest of gas lighting. Though the responsible Editor was Mr. 
J. B. Murray, much of the literary work fell upon Dr. John Tarrey 
and Professor Henry Wurtz. On July 2, 1860, the paper appeared 
for the first time as a semi-monthly publication (the 1st and 15th 
of the month); the size being 16 pages. At the end of the year, 
the editorship passed into the hands of Mr. C. Elton Buck, a 
young man of considerable scientific attainments, under whose 
direction its tone was much improved. On Jan. 1, 1863, Messrs. 
Murray and Co.’s name no longer appeared as proprietors; both 
the business and editorial direction of the paper having been 
concentrated in Mr. Buck. On July 1,1864,the name was changed 
to the “American Gaslight Journal and Mining Reporter,” the 
Editor and Proprietor being Mr. James W. Bryant and the Con- 
sulting Chemist Mr. Buck. Towards the end of the same year, 
Mr. Mills L. Callender became connected with the paper; and 
on July 2, 1866, it was published by Messrs. Bryant, Callender, 
and Co. The death of Mr. Bryant early in 1868 resulted in it 
being taken over by Mr. Callender, and its title changed to the 
“ American Gaslight Journal.” Professor Wurtz edited a depart- 
ment under the head of ‘“ Chemical Repertory.” In January, 
1870, the late Mr. Charles E. Sanderson entered the service of 
Messrs. Callender and Co. Professor Wurtz severed his con- 
nection with the paper in September, 1875, and Major George 
Warren Dresser took the editorship. By the following year the 
size had increased to 24 pages. An important event occurred 
with the issue of the 35th volume (July 2, 1881), when the name 
of Mr. Charles E. Sanderson appeared officially as Manager—a 
position he had filled since a few months after Mr. Callender’s 
death. In the summer of 1882, Major Dresser died, and was 
succeeded by Colonel J. R. Thomas, the Chief Engineer of the 
Williamsburgh Gas Company of Brooklyn (N.Y.). In 1884, the 
services of Mr. Norton H. Humphrys were secured as Special 
English Correspondent ; his first letter appearing in the issue for 
the 2nd of April. The size of the paper was now, on an aver- 
age, 32 pages; and on Jan. 7, 1889, it appeared for the first 
time as a weekly publication—Mr. T, J. Cunningham being ap- 
pointed Editorial Assistant to Colonel Thomas. In November, 
1895, the death of Colonel Thomas was announced; and the 
editorship then devolved upon Mr. Cunningham and Mr. Elbert 
P. Callender (a son of the late Mr. Mills L. Callender), who still 
share the duties. In 1897, the size of the paper was increased, 
and it now averages 48 pages. On Feb. 20, 1907, Mr. Sanderson 
died; and at the beginning of the present year Mr. Charles H. 
Wadelton was appointed Manager. This chapter, especially the 
latter portion of it, covers a critical period in the history of the 
gas industry, as it deals with its condition during the war, with the 
controversy over water gas, the introduction of the electric light 
and the coming to the front of Mr. T. A. Edison, the discovery 
of the Welsbach burner, and the more extended use of gas for 
other than lighting purposes. 

These historical particulars are followed by a sketch, by Mr. 
Arthur E. Boardman, of the work of four of the pioneers in 
bringing about what may be called the fraternity of gas engineers 
and managers—viz., Major Dresser, Colonel Thomas, Captain 
W. H. White, and Mr. G. A. M‘Ilhenny. This sketch is appro- 
priately followed by a chapter by Mr. George G. Ramsdell, on the 
influence of the work of Gas Associations on the gas industry. 
The formation of the New England Association in 1871 initiated 
the movement. Two years later, the American Gaslight Associa- 
tion came into existence; and others sprang up in course of time 
—the latest comer being the Pennsylvania State Gas Association, 
organized in the spring of the present year. No better man could 
have been selected for dealing with the progress of gas manu- 
facture in New York City during the past fifty years, which is the 
subject of the next chapter, than Dr. A. H. Elliott, the Chemist- 
in-Chief of the Consolidated Gas Company. The interest of the 
author’s text is heightened by the curious views of the Manhattan 
Gas-Works by which it is illustrated. Equally interesting is the 
account given by Mr. H. Thurston Owens of the progress of street 
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lighting in New York, which must have involved considerable 
research, especially the chronology which forms an appendix to 
the chapter. Going away from New York, Mr. John A. Britton, 
the Secretary and Treasurer of the Pacific Coast Gas Associa- 
tion, supplies some historical notes on the development of the gas 
business in that part of the American Continent; Mr. W. M‘Kay 
does the same for Boston (Mass.); Mr. W. H. Pearson for Canada; 
and Mr. Norton H. Humphrys for Great Britain. 

Some interesting and instructive chapters deal with manufac- 
turing operations. Mr. Frederic Egner (whose portrait is given) 
describes the various processes he has known; Mr. James D. 
Perkins offers some observations on the gas coals of America; 
Mr. F. N. Morton gives a half-century’s history of water gas; Mr. 
F. Bredel deals with the application of gaseous fuel to the heat- 
ing of gas-retorts during the same period; and Mr. F. J. Mayer 
describes systems of vertical retorts. Mr. Morton’s chapter is a 
valuable one, not only for the matter contained in it, but also 
for its exceedingly interesting collection of illustrations (57 in all), 
showing types of plant from Ibbetson’s in 1824 to those of 
Dellwik-Fleischer, Strache, and Kramer and Aarts. Mr. Bredel 
has also brought together and fully illustrated a great deal of in- 
formation in regard to a subject on which he is an acknowledged 
authority; and his chronological table forms a useful appendix 
to his communication. Mr. Mayer's chapter consists of observa- 
tions on the Dessau, Bueb, Settle-Padfield, and Woodall-Duck- 
ham systems of vertical retorts ; the Bueb system being dealt with 
at the greatest length. Mr. Carroll Miller discourses in a general 
way on residuals obtained in the manufacture of gas by various 
processes; and Mr. R. W. Hilgenstock deals with the develop- 
ment of the ammonia industry in gas-works during the past half 
century. 

The rest of the chapters are on subjects bearing upon distri- 
bution and the commercial side of the gas industry. Mr. D 
M‘Donald has something to say on meters and meter makers; 
Mr. George W. Whyte shows how the manufacture of pipes has 
developed; Mr. E, P. Reichhelm has a short chapter on heating- 
machines; and Mr. W. H. Gartley deals with present-day photo- 
metrical practice. Dr.C.J. Russell Humphreys suppliesa chapter 
on the development of the Public Utilities Commissions as applied 
to the gas and electric business; an address on the subject of 
these Commissions delivered by Mr. Rufus C. Dawes at the 
banquet of the Illinois Gas Association early in the year is repro- 
duced ; progress in the development of electric current in the field 
of artificial lighting is reviewed by Mr. A. F. Ganz; the value of 
demonstration work in the household is emphasized by Mrs. 
Helen Armstrong; and the extent to which the new business 
division of the gas industry has developed in the period under 
consideration is shown by Mr. Philmer Eves. A collection of 
historical productions such as those here briefly noticed would 
hardly be complete without some personal reminiscences; and 
these are furnished by Mr. J. B. Howard, the President of the 
Galena (IIl.) Gas Company, who was associated with gas affairs 
as long ago as 1844. 

In closing this notice of our contemporary’s jubilee number, it 
must be acknowledged that it justifies to a large extent the claim 
made for it. It is an interesting review of the progress of thegas 
industry in the period covered, and presents in compact form a 
good deal of information on the outstanding features of that 
progress. Those who are responsible for its production may 
fairly be congratulated upon the success of their effort. 








Tests of Filter Sands. 


The degree of purification attained by different grades of sand 
in slow sand filters has been investigated by Mr. A. Robin, the 
bacteriologist of the Wilmington (Dela.) Water Department, who 
gives some notes regarding the results in his annual report for 
1907-8. The tests lasted about 3} months, and were made on two 
experimental filters containing sands which had previously been 
used in other filtration plants. One bed consisted of sand having 
an effective size of 0-30 mm., 60 per cent. finer than 0°47 mm., 
and a uniformity coefficient of 1°51. The sand in the other bed 
had an effective size of 025 mm., 60 per cent. finer than 0°76 mm., 
and a uniformity coefficient of 3°04. In order that the two units 
might operate under identical conditions, they were supplied with 
water from a common source, and fed at arate of 4 million gallons 
per acre daily with raw water developing 754 bacteria per cubic 
centimetre on plain agar, 72 bacteria on bile salt agar, and having 
a turbidity of 11°7._ A higher degree of purification was obtained 
with the filter containing the sand of the smaller effective size; 
the percentage of bacterial removal being in one case 98°5 and 
in the other 977. The turbidity of the effluent from the sand 
with an effective size of o'25 mm. was o'4, compared with 1°3 
for the sand of 0°30 mm. effective size; thus giving efficiencies 
for the removal of turbidity from the water of 96°7 and 88'9 per 
cent. respectively. 





The Royal Sanitary Institute have appointed Professor Henry 
Adams, M.inst.C.E., Dr. Louis C. Parkes, Professor W. Napier 
Shaw, D.Sc., and Mr. A. Saxon Snell, F.R.I.B.A., as the adjudi- 
cators for the next Henry Saxon Snell prize competition; the 
subject set being “The Principles of Heating and Ventilating 
Public Buildings.” The essays have to be delivered at the Insti- 
tute, 90, Buckingham Palace Road, by the 31st of August. 
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QUALITY OF LONDON GAS. 


THE results of testings made in the official testing-places cop. 
trolled by the London County Council of the gas supplied by the 
three Metropolitan Companies, may be summarized for the second 
quarter of the year in continuation of the summaries of earlier 
results which have been given from time to time in the “ Jour. 
NAL.” The figures refer to the thirteen weeks ending June 26, 
1909, and for 1907 and 1908 to the thirteen weeks ending on the 
corresponding Saturday of the year—viz., June 29, 1907, and 
June 27, 1908. 

In regard to the illuminating power, the average results for the 
second quarter of the three years for the three Companies are 
set side by side for convenience of comparison in Table I. These 
figures refer to the statutory or “ penaity” testings made with 
the ‘‘ Metropolitan” argand burner No. 2. The corresponding 
figures for the testings made, for information only, with the flat- 
flame burner are given in Table II. The prescribed flat-flame 
burner in the years 1908 and 1909 is Bray’s 5 feet =? burner, 
and in 1907 it was Bray’s“* No. 7 Economizer,” fitted over a 
Bray’s “No. 4 regulator.” The maximum figures are of com- 
paratively little importance; but it may be noted that on one 
occasion in 1909 the Gaslight and Coke Company’s supply showed 
as high a value as 18°79 candles with the argand, while the highest 
figure for the South Metropolitan Company’s gas during the same 
quarter was 18'21 candles, and for the Commercial Gas Com. 
pany’s gas 17°82 candles. The maximum flat-flame values for 
the same quarter were 13°88 for the Gaslight and Coke Com. 
pany, 12°90 for the South Metropolitan Company, and 11°38 for 
the Commercial Company. Having regard to the fact that a 
forfeiture is incurred if the illuminating power of the gas as shown 
by the argand burner falls below a certain limit, the minimum 
figures for the quarter for the three years may be of interest. 
They are given in Table III. On the other hand, the lowest 
flat-flame results for this quarter in 1909 were 7°60 for the Gas- 
light Company, 8°90 for the South Metropolitan Company, and 
9°72 for the Commercial Company. i ; 

The prominent feature of the results shown in the tablesis that 
the gas supplied by the South Metropolitan Company, which, 
according to their statutory obligations, need only have an illumi- 
nating power of 14 candles, shows in fact an illuminating power 
by the statutory argand test which is practically identical with 
that of the gas supplied by the Gaslight and Coke Company, which 
is still required to be of 16-candle power. It is apparent that the 
South Metropolitan Company have hitherto failed to take advan- 
tage of this liberty to supply a lower candle power gas. Probably 
this is due to the fact that they have not yet succeeded in finding 
means of producing by an economically efficient process coal gas 
of lower average candle power than about 16} candles. Further, 
it may be noted that the Commercial Company are only now, by 
aid of their water-gas plant, beginning to supply gas which is on 
the average above the statutory requirement of 14 candles by only 
an ordinary working margin. Since 1907, they have seen their way 
to reduce the candle power of the supply by nearly a candle. 
When the Gaslight and Coke Company have obtained the Royal 
Assent to their new Act, they likewise will be able to reduce the 
candle power of their gas to approximately the same figure as that 
to which the Commercial Company are now working, and, having 
regard to their manufacturing plant, will doubtless do so by the 
same means—viz., by the incorporation of comparatively feebly- 
illuminating water gas with the coal gas. : , 

Whether the South Metropolitan Company will ultimately be 
forced, in order to gain the full advantage of their 14-candle power 
standard, to adopt the same means of diluting coal gas as the 
other two Companies, remains to be seen; but unless it can be 
shown that it is as economical to manufacture coal gas of 163° 
candle illuminating power as a mixed gas of 143 candles, itis clear 
that the South Metropolitan Company are not taking full advan- 
tage of their statutory powers. The only alternative to the em- 
ployment of water-gas plant on their works appears to be the 
discovery and adoption of a process of producing coal pas averas: 
ing only 143-candle power in place of the present gas of 16}-cand e 
power. Obviously such a process would not be technically eco- 
nomical unless the make of gas obtained per ton of coal car- 
bonized were increased in correspondence with the reduction 10 
illuminating power. ; 

The results of the flat-flame testings are of little importance; 
but they disclose some curious relations between the gas supplies 
of the three Companies, and of each of those supplies in different 
years. Whether these relations have any material basis, or 
whether they are merely due to erratic observations, is a point 
on which different opinions will be held. It is a matter of com- 
mon remark that it is more difficult for two different observers, 
or for the same observer at different times, to obtain conoordant 
results in making testings with the flat-flame burner than wit 
the argand. But it might be anticipated that any such discre- 
pancies as would thus appear in individual testings would be 
wiped out in the average results of a whole quarter. ~ Whatev . 
may be the reason, it is worth pointing out that the coal gas . 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company, which on the average 
is only o'2 candle lower in illuminating power, according to 
the argand test, than the mixed gas of the Gaslight and Coke 
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TasLe I.—Testings of Illuminating Power (Argand Burner). 
Average Results for Second Quarter. 


- | 1907. | 1908, | 1909. 





| 
Gaslight and CokeCompany . candles 16°6 16°92 16°75 
South Metropolitan Company . 2 16'°5 16°54 16°64 
Commercial Company . «. e 90 15°72 15°19 14°90 








TanLe Il.—Testings of Illuminating Power (Flat-Flame Burner). 


Average Results for Second Quarter. 





— | 1907. 





1928. | 1909. 
—————— 
Gaslight and Coke Company . candles 11'6 12°30 11°69 
South Metropolitan Company . RA Ir‘o 11°34 II‘'03 
Commercial Company . . - ” 9°68 9°24 9°24 








TABLE I1].—Testings of Illuminating Power (Argand Burner). 


Minimum Results for Second Quarter. 











- 1907. | 1908. | 1909. 
Gaslight and CokeCompany. . candles 15°08 1591 15°37 
South Metropolitan Company . es 14°5 14°51 14°81 
Commercial Company. se 14°! 14 03 13°55 


TaB_eE IV.—Testings of Calorific Power. 


Average Results (Calories per Cubic Foot) for Second Quarter. 











— 1907. | 1908, 





1909. 

Net. Net. Net. Gross, 
Gaslight and Coke Company .. . 131°4 131°4 130°O 145°3 
South Metropolitan Company . . . 133°4 132°6 | 132°8 149°7 
Commercial Company . . .. « 128°5 127°3 126'0 140°9 








TasLe V.—Testings of Calorific Power. 


Minimum Results (Calories per Cubic Foot) for Second Quarter. 














_- 1907. 1908, | 1909. 
Net. Net. Net. | Gross, 
Gaslight and Coke Company .. . 120°O | 1I21°O | 117°5 | 1322 
South Metropolitan Company . . . 120°9 121°6 124°8 | 139°6 
Commercial Company .... . 116°4 | 114°6 | 115 2 | 130°0 


TasLeE VI.—Testings of Sulphur (Grains per 100 Cubic Feet of Gas). 


Second Quarter. 























Company. 1907. 

P Aver. Max. | in. 
Gaslightand Coke . . . 6 « « « 42°6 80°o0 =| #41I1'7 
south Metropolitan . « « « 6 «© « 48'°2 97°2 25°8 
Commercial . . . . . 33°85 61‘! 18°5 

Company. | 1908, 

: Aver. Max, Min, 
Gaslight and Coke . ee we tl tee q1°2 14°7 
South Metropolitan Sos ee ae 49°3 85'0 | I9'0 
OE en ae ae ees ne 57°2 | 17°4 

Company. 1909. i” 

J Aver, Max. Min, 
Geilightend Coke . 60. 4) 4% 35°7 58°8 10'5 
South Metropolitan . . . . ss . 46°2 107°3 24°2 
Commercial A ete 35°8 72°2 1°4 








Company, is about 0°5 candle lower according to the flat-flame 
tests. The lower candle power gas of the Commercial Company 
naturally shows the greatest difference between the flat-flame 
and the argand results; but the difference, curiously enough, 
appears to be diminished as the illuminating power is progres- 
sively lowered in course of time. There is, on the average, a 
difference of approximately 13 candles between the illuminating 
power according to the argand test of the gas supplied by the 
Gaslight and Coke Company and that supplied by the Com- 
mercial Company. The difference increases to approximately 
2; candles when the average results of the flat-flame testings 
are compared. Whether there is any real significance in these 
figures, is more than doubtful ; and in any case neither the argand 
hor the flat-flame testings have now any real practical value, 
though the Companies are still tied by the obsolete provisions of 
their Acts to compliance with certain standards based on the 
results obtained with the standard argand burner. 

The testings of calorific power—which so far have only been 
carried out for the purpose of information, but from Jan. 1 next 
will, in the case of the Gaslight and Coke Company, acquire 
greater significance, on account of the penalty provision of the 
Company’s new Act—may be summarized in the same way as 
the results of the illuminating power testings. The average 
tesults for the second quarter of the last three years are shown 
in Table IV. The figures for the gross calorific power, which is 
the true measure of the heating capacity of the gas, were not re- 





ported for the years 1907 and 1908 in the weekly returns issued 
by the London County Council, and so cannot be included in the 
table. The minimum results for the same quarter of the three 
years are givenin Table V. It will be seen that the Commercial 
Company’s supply, which is required to have an illuminating 
power of 14 candles, has not on any occasion in these three quar- 
ters fallen below the value of 112} calories net per cubic foot, 
which is the limit in value above which the Gaslight and Coke 
Company will have to maintain their supply of 14-candle gas after 
the close of this year. But the figures show that the margin is 
none too great, and that this limit in value will be quite high 
enough to prove irksome to the officers in charge of the manu- 
facturing stations of the Company. 

In regard to the average figures, the coal gas supplied by the 
South Metropolitan Company, with a nominal 14-candle standard 
illuminating power, is 2 calories per cubic foot higher in net calo- 
rific power than the mixed gas supplied by the Gaslight and Coke 
Company under their 16-candle standard of illuminating power. 
The mixed gas supplied by the Commercial Company, which has 
the same standard illuminating power as the supply of the South 
Metropolitan Company, is, on the average, about 5} calories lower 
than the coal gas of the latter Company and 3} calories lower 
than the mixed gas of the Gaslight and Coke Company. It may 
therefore be anticipated that, when the latter Company’s supply 
is reduced after the close of this year from 16 to 14 nominal candle 
power, the falling off in calorific power will be only about 33 
calories—that is to say, the calorific power, for a reduction of 2 
candles in the nominal illuminating power of the gas, will be re- 
duced by only 23 per cent. Bearing in mind also that calorific 
power is not the sole criterion of the value of a gas for lighting by 
means of incandescent mantles, but that the flame temperature or 
the nature of the constituents of the gas is at least as important 
as calorific power per se, it may be concluded that, for all prac- 
tical purposes, the consumer will receive a supply as suitable to 
his requirements under the 14-candle standard as under the 16- 
candle standard of illuminating power. Whether the standard of 
illuminating power, if retained at all, may not with advantage be 
brought still lower (say, to 10 or 12 candles) is a point well worthy 
of consideration. In regard to it, the results of the flat-flame 
testings of illuminating power supply some information. The 
lowest flat-flame result in the second quarter of the three years is 
7°6 candles. 

Reference to the investigations reported in the last two num- 
bers of the “ JouRNAL ”—viz., those by Dr. Ott, of the Ziirich Gas- 
Works, on the results of carbonization in different types of retort 
(ante, p. 186), and those on the carbonization of German coals 
at the German Association’s Experimental Works at Carlsruhe 
(ante, p. 238)—will show that the illuminating power of coal gas 
tested in a flat-flame burner may be dropped to even 3 candles 
without such a fall in calorific power taking place as would bring 
the gas below the penalty limit to which the Gaslight and Coke 
Company have just assented. What the drop from 7°6 to 3 
candles or thereabouts in the results of flat-flame testings repre- 
sents in the illuminating power of the gas as tested in the standard 
argand burner cannot be stated definitely ; but it may be that 
with coal gas, if not also with mixed gas, an illuminating power 
in the standard argand burner of 12 candles would correspond 
with an average calorific power of at least 1124 calories, or 450 
B.Th.U. net per cubic foot. A supply of gas of this quality 
should fulfil all reasonable requirements; but in order to meet 
the exigencies of manufacturing operations, it would be necessary 
that any catch-penalty limit which might be fixed upon should be 
below the 106 calories per cubic foot, which the Gaslight and 
Coke Company have reluctantly accepted in their new Act. 

The results of the testings of the amount of sulphur in the gas 
supplied by the three Companies during the second quarter of 
the year are shown in Table VI. for the last three years. In 
regard to these figures, the most remarkable feature is the sub- 
stantial drop in 1909 in the amount of sulpbur in the gas supplied 
by the Gaslight and Coke Company. It now averages only 35°7 
grains, which is practically the same as the average during the 
same quarter of this year for the supply of the Commercial Gas 
Company. The maximum result is also commendably low—viz., 
58°8 grains per 100 cubic feet. There is comparatively little 
change in the amount of sulphur in the gas supplied by the South 
Metropolitan Company, and it may be concluded that there is no 
reasonably practicable process of reducing the amount of sulphur 
in coal gas, other than by the use of sulphided lime, below the 
average of about 48 grains per 100 cubic feet. This figure, of 
course, applies only to coal gas made from coals such as those the 
Company ordinarily carbonize. It may be that the changes in 
methods of carbonization which are now being extensively made, 
especially in Continental gas works, will result in a reduction in 
the amount of sulphur in coal gas. Apart from this, it would 
seem that the only practicable means of reducing the amount of 
sulphur in a gas supply is by mixing a substantial proportion of 
water gas with the coal gas, as is done by the Gaslight and Coke 
and Commercial Companies. Whether this advantage outweighs 
certain well-known disadvantages of such admixture is a matter 
for serious consideration by administrators of our various gas 
undertakings. 








Mr. Alfred Richards, of Gordon Square, W.C., and of Fins- 
bury Circus, E.C., auctioneer, who died on the 17th of June, 
aged 51, left estate of the gross value of £64,389, of which the net 
personalty has been sworn at £50,171. 
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THE NORTH BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 


—. 





Annual Meeting at Stirling. 


{From Our Own CorreESPONDENT. | 

Tue North British Association of Gas Managers held their Forty- 
Eighth Annual Meeting at Stirling on Thursday last, under the 
Presidency of Mr. J. D. Smith, of Stirling. Other two years, and 
the Association will celebrate its jubilee. When this time arrives, 
there will be no one left in the membership who joined the ranks 
at the formation of the Association. 
members retired at this time, in the resignation of Mr. A. Bell, 
sen., late of Dalkeith, whose short but pathetic letter was read to 
the meeting. It was a graceful act on the part of the meeting, 
on the suggestion of the President, to place Mr. Bell among the 
honorary members—an honour he well deserves, on account 
of his personal merits, as well as his long connection with the gas 
industry and the Association. Perhaps in no other Association 
of Gas Managers in the United Kingdom have the links with the 
past been more completely severed than has been the case with 
the North British. The dominant members of the Association of 
only a few years ago are all gone, and younger men have taken 
their place. The Association, it is a satisfaction to note, has not 
suffered by the change. The old leaders have disappeared; but 
new ones have taken their place, and the work of the Association 
is being carried on as vigorously as ever—probably with some- 
what more vigour than formerly, due to the exuberance of minds 
fresh to office. The gathering at Stirling was a very large one. 
There were apprehensions that the business would be protracted ; 
but so well had the arrangements been made, and so admirable 
were the tact and judgment of the President, that all the business 
was overtaken, and everything disposed of in perfect harmony, 
at an earlier hour than usual. 

A year ago—presumably under the feeling that now the Asso- 
ciation has been affiliated with the Institution of Gas Engineers, 
and that there was consequently necessity, or at least advis- 
ability, in the Association conforming more to Institution prac- 
tices—it was remitted to the Committee to consider the rules 
and regulations of the Association. The outcome of the remit was 
the submission by the Committee of an entirely new set of rules 
and regulations of a much more extensive and detailed nature than 
those in existence. The Committee, when put to it to apply their 
mind to the subject, considered the desirability of taking powers to 
make the Association more an organized body in the interests of 
the gas industry than it has been; and their proposal was acceded 
to. This is a step of some importance, as it will enable the Com- 
mittee, or as it is now designated the Council, to act in the name 
of the Association in questions which have, or may be regarded 
as having, a general bearing upon gas matters. Following the 


The Forty-Eighth Annual Meeting of the Association was 
held in the Albert Hall, Stirling, last Thursday. There was an 
exceedingly good attendance. 


The last of the original | 





The PresipEenT (Mr. J. D. Smith, of Stirling), on taking the | 


chair, expressed pleasure at seeing such a large turn-out of mem- 
bers. The meeting, he said, had been called for an early hour, 
so that they might devote as much time as possible to the im- 
portant business before them. They had letters of apology from 
Mr. J. W. Helps, the President of the Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers, Mr. Thomas Glover, the Past- President, Mr. W. R. Herring, 
and a number of their members, who found it inconvenient to be 
present. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


The PresIpENT said the first business before the meeting was 
the report of the Committee. If it was agreeable to them, they 
would take it as read; and he had much pleasure in moving its 
adoption. There were two items in the report the discussion of 
which would be left over until after the President’s Address—viz., 
the proposed new rules and secretarial work. 

Mr. W. Wi son (Falkirk) seconded; and the motion was 
adopted. 

The report was as follows: 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting of the Association, under 
the presidency of Mr. W. Blair, of Helensburgh, was held in Edin- 
burgh on July 23. Mr. Blair has been appointed delegate to represent 


the Association on the Council of the Institution of Gas Engineers for 
the year 1909-10. 

During the past year the Benevolent Fund has not been drawn upon. 
The Research Fund has been drawn upon to the extent of £31 10s. 
(contribution to the Livesey Memorial Fund). 

It has been the constant endeavour of the Committee to carry on the 
business of the Association on economical yet efficient lines; and it is 





adoption of this new attitude, it would seem to be incumbent on 
the Association, if the Council are to act with authority in any 
question which may arise, that there should be a movement at 
once for an extensive ingathering into the Association of gas 
managers who have not yet seen it to be their interest to join, 
That there is room for such a movement is evident. There are 
over 250 gas undertakings in Scotland; and there are only, 
according to the President, 171 managers enrolled in the Associa. 
tion. Probably the Secretary of the Association—Mr. L. Hislop, 
of Uddingston—who takes such a deep interest in the welfare of 
the Association, will give this subject his consideration. It was 
probably with the view of conforming to the ways of the Gas Insti- 
tution that the Committee put forward proposals which were in. 
tended to place a restriction upon the admission to, not to say the 
exclusion from, the Association of the commercial element. The 
extent to which the meeting went in this matter was to adopt a 
rule under which only principals and managers of commercial 
undertakings doing business with the gas industry will be admitted 
to the position of extraordinary members. The commercial 
traveller, if he has no other qualification, is to be debarred from 
membership. Probably as effective a bar as direct exclusion is 
to be found in a new provision as to subscriptions, which imposes 
an entrance fee of £5 upon extraordinary members. Applica- 
tions for extraordinary membership will probably be fewer than 
they have been; and thus, through the operation of both enact- 
ments, the commercial element will probably be restricted to a 
somewhat select class. 

The President delivered a most thoughtful Inaugural Address, 
for which he was deservedly thanked. The technical matter be- 
fore the meeting was not of a distinguished nature—containing 
nothing new except in matters of detail; but it was of interest to 
the members, as showing them what their neighbours and col- 
leagues are doing. Inthe report of the Committee, it was recom- 
mended that, on account of the cost which would be involved in 
the publication of the papers of the late Mr. William Young, the 
proposal should be relinquished. This was agreed to; but a new 
proposal was appropriately made by Mr. J. W. Napier, of Alloa, 
for the commemoration of Mr. Young’s name by means of a 
prize to be offered to students in “Gas Manufacture.” The pro- 
posal—which, it is to be hoped, will be found more feasible than 
the publication of Mr. Young’s papers—was remitted to the Com- 
mittee to deal with. It will consequently receive kindly consid- 
eration; and it is quite likely that, following it up, some means 
will be found for the commemoration of so distinguished a gas 
specialist. 


pleasing to record that the finances of the Association have never been 
in a more flourishing condition. 

A testimonial, generously subscribed to ky the members of the Asso- 
ciation and friends, was presented to Mrs. Carlow, widow of the late 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. R. S. Carlow, by Mr. J. D. Smith, Presi- 
dent, in the name of the Association. The testimonial was graciously 
received and fittingly acknowledged by Mrs, Carlow. 

During the past year, an Eastern Commercial Section was formed 
under the auspices of the Waverley Association. The North-Eastern 
and Western Sections still continue in opsra‘ion. It is to be hoped the 
interest in the Commercial Sections will not wane. The thanks of the 
Association are due to the Secretaries of the various sections. 

Daring the past year, your Committee have devoted a considerable 
amount of time to the consideration of ihe publication in book form of 
the papers and contributions to the various Technical Societies and 
Technical Press by the late Mr. William Young. The President and the 
Secretary of the Association had several interviews with Mr. J. Gordon 
Mason, S.S.C., of Edinburgh (Agent for Mr. William Young’s Executors), 
and also with Dr. Daniell, of London, and Mr. Walter King, of the 
**JouRNAL oF Gas LIGHTING,”’ and a considerable amount of corre- 
spondence passed between the Committee and Mr. Mason. A 
bibliographical index of Mr. Young’s contributions to technology was 
prepared by Dr. Daniell, and an approximate estimate of the cost of 
publication was obtained, which, it was found, would amount to over 
£600. As there was no prospsct of the publication ever being a finan- 
cial success, the Committee unanimously agreed to relinquish the idea 
of publication. The best thanks of the Association are due to Dr. 
Daniell and Mr. Walter King for the amount of valuable time and con- 
sideration which they gave to this matter. 

The Statistical Report has been revised and retained as a feature of 
the published proceedings, in accordance with the wishes of the Asso- 
ciation. 

In accordance with the remit from the last annual general meeting 
of the Association, the rules of the Association have been revised and 
augmented, and a new set prepared for the consideration of the mem- 
bers, The Committee have given much time to the compilation and 
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reparation of these rules, and unanimously propose, and have con- 
fidence in recommending, their adoption. ; 

Your Committee consider that the time has now arrived for the 
appointment of a permanent Secretary and Treasurer to carry on the 
secretarial work of the Association ; and an opportunity will be given 
at the ensuing annual meeting for the members to express their opinion 
as to whether or not the Secretary should be a member of the Associa- 


jon. - 
"The Committee desire to refer to the great loss sustained by the gas 


engineering profession in the death of the late Sir George Livesey. 
Mr. J. D. Smith and Mr. L. Hislop were delegated to represent the 
Association at the funeral. 

Your Committee recommend that the following gentlemen be admitted 
as members :— 


Associate Membes.—Thomas Orr, Motherwell; Lawrence Kerr, 
Leven, Fife. 

Ordinary Members.—James Bell, Kirkintilloch ; James Brown, Lark- 
hall; Watson M. Cowie, Lockerbie; Samuel Dickie, Dum- 
fries; Thomas Lindsay, Gourock ; James Purves, Ayr; Henry 
S. Ritchie, Fraserburgh ; John M. Smith, Dumfries. 

Extraordinary Members.—Peter Blair, Birmingham ; James Brown, 
Glasgow; R. M. Cairns, Glasgow ; Ralph Emmerson, Glas- 
gow; James Fraser, Glasgow; Walter B. Hudson, Man- 
chester ; Thomas Jordan, Manchester; Chas. W. Kraushaar, 
Manchester; Frederick H. Lamb, Manchester; J. B. Mac- 
dermott, Glasgow ; Hugh J. Miller, Glasgow; George Mills, 
Edinburgh ; Andrew Taylor, Glasgow; Horace M. Thornton, 
London; Bertram B. Waller, Stroud; James D. Whitelaw, 
Glasgow; H. James Yates, Birmingham. 


The PRESIDENT, in moving that the proposed new members and 
associates be admitted, said they regretted to see some of their 
ordinary members resigning ; but it was gratifying to find so many 
additions to their ranks. Their total membership last year was 
248; this year it would be 268. 


COMMEMORATION OF THE LATE Mr. WILLIAM YouNG. 


Mr. J. W. Napier (Alloa) said that, arising out of the report, 
there was a matter which, because of its importance, ought not to 
be lost sight of. He referred to the question of the commemora- 
tion of the late Mr. William Young. The Committee, he under- 
stood, had carried out their best endeavours towards formulating 
a practical scheme for publishing the contributions of Mr. Young. 
Unfortunately, this scheme must be marked out as somewhat im- 
possible, because of its financial aspect. He would like to con- 
gratulate the Committee on the large amount of work which they 
had done in attempting to carry out the scheme, which, he might 
say, in certain aspects, would have been a very desirable one, and 
one which, he was sure, would have met the wishes of Mr. Young’s 
warmest admirers. But he was not certain that the publication 
of Mr. Young’s papers would have been the best way to com- 
memorate such a distinguished individual. It had been said that 
the technical books in their Universities were old after ten years; 
and he was just afraid that, while Mr. Young was the pioneer in 
his conception, and in his theory of things, the book could only be 
looked upon as a memorial volume, and hardly asa standard work 
of reference. He had gone into the matter carefully, and in his 
own mind had formulated a conception as to what the North 
British Association should endeavour to do by way of keeping 
green the memory of Mr. Young. They must always remember 
that there was only one William Young, and his work was not 
provincial. It was work ofa kind which appealed to Great Britain, 
and also to a wider audience. But he thought it was a duty, 
nevertheless, of the North British Association to take the initia- 
tive in determining what would be a satisfactory memorial. It 
was not his intention to discuss the form the memorial ought to 
take, but rather to suggest that a Special Committee be appointed 
in order to deal with the matter. His feeling was that a capital 
sum should be raised by subscription, the interest of which would 
be devoted to the creation, or formation, of what would ultimately 
be known as the William Young Memorial Prize. This prize 
would be given to the best student in gas manufacture through- 
out Great Britain presenting himself at the annual Technological 
Examinations. This aspect of such a memorial had several de- 
sirable features. It would be an encouragement to their young 
men. He thought any young man who could gain, by his own 
efforts, such a reward as the William Young prize, would be able 
to forward his own interests, and at the same time he would earn 
for himself considerable merit. There would also be the other 
satisfactory feature that, compared with the giving of a medal by 
their Association, or any other Association, the award would be 
in perfectly independent hands. He moved that a Special Com- 
mittee be elected, comprising the President, the Vice-President, 
Mr. S. Milne, Mr. A. Yuill, and Mr. W. B. M‘Lusky, to consider 
the matter. 

Mr. A. WappELL (Dunfermline) seconded. 

The PresipEent suggested that it might be as well to remit the 
matter to the Committee of the Association, with power to add to 
their number. He moved to this effect. 

Mr. S. MiLne (Aberdeen) seconded; and this motion was carried 
by a large majority. 

Tue AvupiTor’s REporT. 


Mr. R. B. Main (Glasgow) submitted the Auditor’s report for 
the past year; and, in doing so, he said he had again to con- 
gtatulate the Association on the satisfactory financial position 
in which they stood. The increases on the various funds were: 
General Fund, £19; and Benevolent Fund, £43. From the 





Research Fund, as they had already heard, a sum of £31 10s. 
had been contributed to the Livesey Memorial Fund. There was 
an increase in the Research Fund; and but for this contribution, 
the increase would have been £72. Of course, it was a very 
exceptional payment, which probably would not occur again for 
along time; but even after paying this £31 10s., there was an 
increase of £41. The funds stood at: General Fund, £41; 
Benevolent Fund, £452; Research Fund, £145; and Excursion 
Fund, £36. The total funds amounted to £675. He had great 
pleasure in bearing testimony to the clear way in which the 
Secretary had put the accounts before him. Not a single correc- 
tion had been made; and he thought that altogether the Associa- 
= might congratulate themselves on the present position of 
affairs. 

The PrEsIDENT moved the adoption of the accounts and the 
Auditor’s report. It was, he remarked, satisfactory to see that 
they were getting into such a good financial position. 

Mr. D. Ropertson (Dunoon) seconded; and the motion was 
agreed to. 

PRESENTATION TO Mr. MAIn. 


The PRESIDENT, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Main for 
the labour and trouble he had taken in going over their accounts, 
said they were all aware that this gentleman had asked to be 
relieved of duty. The Committee could only accept his resigna- 
tion with regret. He had much pleasure in asking him to accept 
the barometer they saw before them, as a small token of their 
goodwill. It was impossible for the Association to adequately 
recompense Mr. Main for his past labours; but they trusted that 
this gift would remind him of his official connection with the 
Association. He would ask them to place Mr. Main’s name on 
their list of honorary members. He had served the Association 
as Auditor for about twenty years. 

The proposal was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Main thanked the President for the kind manner in which 
he had spoken of his past services to the Association, and the 
members for the hearty manner in which they had responded. 
They had conferred upon him a very high honour in electing him 
an honorary member of the Association. He had also to thank 
them for the handsome gift. His reason for resigning the posi- 
tion of Auditor was not because of the work. The work had 
always been a pleasure to him; but he had felt for some time 
that the funds of the Association had been growing to such an 
extent that the time had arrived when an accountant should fill 
the position. But for the unfortunate illness of their Secretary, 
Mr. Carlow, he would have resigned some time ago. 


A LETTER FROM Mr. A. BELL, SEN. 


The Secretary (Mr. L. Hislop, of Uddingston) read the follow- 
ing letter from Mr. A. Bell, sen., late of Dalkeith: 

I regret to say that, in consequence of bad health, I have been com- 
pelled to drop out of the ranks of our profession. I must, therefore, in 
accordance with our rules, resign my membership of the North British 
Association. I was present at its inception, and an original member ; 
and I now wish it long life and prosperity. Should any friends care to 
inquire, please say my health is much improved. 


The PRESIDENT moved that they also make Mr. Bell an hono- 
rary member. He had been connected with the Association since 
the start; and therefore he was quite worthy of having his name 
added to the list of honorary members. 

Mr. A. WappELL (Dunfermline) seconded; and the proposal 
was cordially agreed to. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


The PresiDENT then delivered his inaugural address, which 
was as follows. 


Gentlemen,—In taking the chair on this occasion, it is impossible 
for me to allow the opportunity to pass without cordially thank- 
ing you for the high honour you conferred upon me in electing 
me your President. I appreciate that honour more highly than I 
can express ; while at the same time I am deeply conscious of my 
inability to competently discharge the important duties which 
necessarily devolve upon me. In a word, permit me to say that 
I shall perform those duties to the best of my ability, and confi- 
dently rely upon your generous sympathy and co-operation for 
the rest. With such assistance, I feel sure our annual ‘meeting 
will not be less successful than the many brilliant gatherings 
which have preceded it. 

I feel it my duty to refer to the loss the gas industry at large 
has sustained by the death of Sir George Livesey. As you areall 
aware, a fund has been raised for the purpose of endowing a 
Chair of Gas Engineering and Fuel in Leeds University, as a 
memorial to the late chief of the gas profession. The endowed 
professorship should greatly benefit all young men who are privi- 
leged to take the course of instruction specially adapted to the 
needs of the gas industry ; and I feel confident you will approve 
the action of your Committee in granting the sum of thirty guineas 
from the funds of the Association towards this object. 


CARBONIZATION METHODS. 


Although it is quite true that the various methods and processes 
involved in our business of gas manufacture and supply were 
never at a more interesting stage of improvement and develop- 
ment than is now the case, I hope you will bear with me if I 
content myself by directing your attention in the direction of 
carbonization methods, as being the most live of the many live 
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questions of interest to us at the moment. During the past few 
years, many departures have been made from the old methods of 
carbonization in horizontal retorts; and we are now confronted 
with quite a number of recognized improved methods as carried 
out in the vertical retorts, inclined retorts, and chamber settings. 
Gas engineers who in the near future contemplate extending or 
reconstructing their carbonizing plant are brought face to face 
with a very difficult problem in deciding which form of car- 
bonizing plant to adopt. While every gas engineer welcomes 
any fresh information regarding improved plant, still the ques- 
tions of relative comparisons of working results, capital costs, and 
working expenses of the various systems are so misleading and 
unsatisfactory as to make the selection of any one system very 
difficult to decide upon. 

Were it possible to test all the various systems of carbonizing 
plant in any one locality using the same coal, the difficulty of 
making comparisons would be greatly minimized ; whereas, as a 
matter of fact, the various new systems of carbonizing plant are 
situated in different localities, using different coal, and working 
under different local conditions. It is, therefore, quite apparent 
that any comparisons made would be misleading. We are, how- 
ever, greatly indebted to those engineers who have done somuch 
pioneer work to improve the carbonizing plant and bring it to 
such a state of perfection as to render the success of the vertical 
retort, inclined retort, and chamber settings assured. 

Although we recognize and appreciate the advancement made 
in the carbonizing plant of late, it must be borne in mind that 
very few of us have facilities at our disposal for taking advantage 
of the improvements which these plants effect. For instance, 
existing retort-houses and retort-benches have to be worked out, 
and, in some cases, expensive stoking machinery. Under the 
latter conditions, it devolves upon us to endeavour to work our 
existing plant to the best possible advantage, until such time as 
we are enabled to avail ourselves of the improved arrangements. 
It may have occurred to many of you that a considerable amount 
of information has been acquired in connection with carboniza- 
tion from the results obtained in the various new systems, which 
can be beneficially applied in the working of ordinary horizontal 
retorts. I refer specially to the system of heavy charging, which 
has undoubtedly many advantages. It may be of interest here if 
I give you a brief account of a system which I adopted in Stirling 
about eighteen months ago, and which proved to be a very profit- 
able one. 


THE CARBONIZING PLANT AT STIRLING. 


The latest carbonizing plant at Stirling, as most of you are 
aware, consists of five through ovens of eight retorts, charged 
and discharged by means of electrically driven stoking machinery. 
The retorts are 20 feet long, 22 inches by 16 inches in cross sec- 
tion; each oven being heated by one internal producer at the 
discharge side of the ovens. The ascension pipes are fixed at 
the discharge side of the retorts only, and are 8 inches in 
diameter. 

A reference to the accompanying illustrations will show that 
the hydraulic main is of an improved type, and possesses many 
valuable features. The main is divided into sections; and each 
oven has a separate section which can be worked indepen- 
dently of any other. Tar-pipes are fitted to each section of the 
main, and are connected up to a tar-tower at the end of the 
retort-house. A special feature of the hydraulic main is the con- 
tinuous open seal, the entire length of each section, which is 
sufficiently wide to permit of cleaning-out operations without in 
any way interfering with the make of gas. The open seal is fitted 
with light, loose covers, to prevent dirt and dust from getting into 
the main. The many advantages of the open seal will be quickly 
appreciated. For instance, in the event of achoked dip or bridge 
pipe, it is the usual custom for workmen to auger the obstructing 
material into the main, with the result that the tar-pipes are prob- 
ably choked. There is also the great objection of allowing any 
thick tarry matter to remain in the hydraulic to obstruct the flow 
of the gas through the seal of the dip-pipes. These and other 
objections to the closed hydraulic main are obviated. The bottom 
of the main is sloped, and the tar-pipe at the bottom of each 
section is always open when that section isin use. This ensures 
that all tarry matter is displaced from the main, and the dip-pipes 
sealed in liquor. The seal of the dip-pipes is regulated at the tar- 
tower only. 

The open seal also enables the depth of the seal of the dip- 
pipes to be checked frequently with a minimum of trouble; and 
the level of the entire main can be checked in a few minutes by 
the aid of a graduated dipping-rod. The dip-pipes are sealed 
}-inch in the liquor of the hydraulic main; the mouths of the 
dip-pipes being turned to almost a knife-edge, in order to lessen 
the friction and resistance to the flow of gas when passing through 
the seal. A Cowan retort-house governor is fitted on the foul 
main, close to the hydraulic main, which enables the seal of the 
dip-pipes to be reduced to a minimum, owing to the steady action 
of the governor. The governor is adjusted to maintain a draw 
or vacuum in the hydraulic main from 1-1oth to level gauge; and 
I find it works admirably under that range. 

It occurs to me that the advantages of the retort-house governor 
are not sufficiently well known, or not credited by many gas 
managers; otherwise many more of these governors would be in- 
stalled in gas-works throughout Scotland. It may be the opinion 
of many that these governors are only adaptable to large or 
medium-sized works; but I see no reason why they should not 
be a success in the smallest works, where an exhauster is in use. 
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It is my humble impression that no piece of gas manufacturing 
apparatus has done more in recent years to improve carbonizing 
results than the retort-house governor. In fact, I look upon the 
governor as being a safety valve, as overdrawing by the exhauster 
is entirely prevented. This advantage is in itself surely a boon 
to the gas manager’s peace of mind—not taking into account the 
fact that an increase of 500 cubic feet of gas per ton of coal may 
be obtained by the proper use of this piece of plant. 

The stoking machine was made by Messrs. R. Dempster and 
Sons, of Elland, on Toogood’s patent. This machine has been 
fully described in the Technical Press on previous occasions.* 
I might, however, say that it has given us every satisfaction, and 
more than realized our anticipations. With this machine, we 
can rely on obtaining perfectly level charges, and it is a machine 
which, if we desire it, will enable us to completely fill the retorts 
—being well adapted for this purpose. The machine is supplied 
with coal from overhead bunkers, which are filled by means of 
an elevator and overhead conveyor from our coal-stores. 


SYSTEM OF CARBONIZING AT STIRLING. 


Having given you a brief description of the Stirling carboniz- 
ing plant, I shall now endeavour to describe the system of car- 
bonization which I find most profitable. At the outset, I may state 
the system consists in charging heavy, and allowing the charge 
sufficient time to burn completely off with moderate heats. Coking 
coal only is used, and the weight of each charge is from 8 to g 
cwt. The heats are regulated to burn off this weight of coal in 
six hours. During last winter, by working on this method, the 
retorts were capable of making about 17,000 cubic feet of gas per 
retort per diem. The advantages of this method of heavy charg- 
ing are many. In the first place, a substantial increase in the 
make of gas per ton of coal is obtained, as is also an increase of 
from one to two candles in illuminating power; the coke is of a 
very superior quality ; and the tar is comparatively thin and oily. 
Another ‘advantage is the largely increased yield of ammonia; 
this increase amounting to about 25 per cent. Stopped ascension 
pipes and naphthalene troubles are practically mil; and the 
operation of scurfing retorts is reduced to a minimum. 

The working results obtained for the year ending May 15 last 
may be of interest to you, as the method just described was 
strictly adhered to during the whole year. The figures are given 
below. In passing, I may mention that the coke sold per ton of 
coal is screened coke only, and does not include breeze—all the 
latter being consumed in the works’ boilers. Since the end of 
our last financial year (May 15), I have been experimenting on 
eight-hour charges, increasing the weight of the charges from 9g to 
10 cwt. The results obtained up to the 12th inst. are appended. 


Year to May 16 to 

May 15, 1909. July 12, 1909. 
Coalcarbonized,tons . .. ++ + 12,225 we Bi1gt 
Gas made, cubic feet. © . « «© «se 135,323,000 +. 13,122,000 
Benzol used, gallons. . .... - gIgo ee 1247 
Benzol used, gallons per ton of coal car- 

a a ee er 0°75 ee E°rr 

Cokesold;tons . . «+ + « « #8 6226 ee 578 
Coke sold, cwt. per ton of coal carbonized 10°18 we 10°38 


Terao, gallons . 2 5 + 6 8 110,798 ee 10,796 
Tar sold, gallons per ton] of coal car- 


bonized . . +. we 9°06 es 9°69 


Sulphate of ammonia sold, tons ; 146 ai 16 
Sulphate of ammonia sold, pounds per 

ton of coal carbonized. . ... . 26°75 os 32°19 
Illuminating power supplied, candles. . 20 ee 20 


In looking over the carbonizing figures for six-hour and eight- 
hour-charges, it must be admitted that the carbonizing capa- 
bilities of the horizontal retort are not yet exhausted; and, there- 
fore, further experiments with the horizontals may lead to results 
equal to those obtained in the new forms of carbonizing plant. 


ILLUMINATING AND CALORIFIC POWER TESTS. 


Dealing with the illuminating power and calorific value tests, I 
have no doubt that every Scottish gas engineer will welcome and 
appreciate the proposal of the Council of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers, in conjunction with the Gas Companies’ Protection 
Association, to promote a Bill in Parliament for making the No. 2 
“ Metropolitan” burner the test burner. Should the promoters 
of the Bill be successful in getting it passed, the advantages of 
such a Bill would be beneficially felt in Scotland. Only nine gas- 
works in Scotland supply gas under 20-candle power. I have 
compiled the following table showing the illuminating power sup- 
plied by almost all the gas-works in Scotland :— 


Candle Power Number of | Candle Power Nomber of 
“Supplied. Works. Supplied. Works. 
16 ee 2 24 oe 48 
17 ae 2 25 ee 45 
18 ee 2 26 oe 15 
19 3 2 ee 13 
20 24 28 II 
21 II 29 2 
22 ‘3 34 30 7 
23 ee 16 ' over 30 ee 4 


From the table it will be observed that the progress of reducing 
the illuminating power in Scotland is very slow, considering 
that the incandescent form of gas lighting is now almost univer- 
sally adopted. At the present time such a high illuminating power 
is simply wasteful and extravagant. The union jet test-burner is 
also a great handicap to many gas undertakings in Scotland ; and 








* See ‘ JOURNAL,” Vol. XCIX. p. 824. 
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the sooner it is superseded by the No. 2 “ Metropolitan” test- 
burner, the better it will be for all concerned. 

The gas industry is indebted to the Gaslight and Coke Company 
(of London) for the progressive step they have taken in submitting 
to a calorific value test being included in their recent Act of Par- 
liament. 

While we may deprecate the precedent of submitting to the 
imposition of an additional test for calorific value without being 
relieved of the illuminating power test, still I have no doubt the 
recognizing of the calorific test is the first step towards the aboli- 
tion of the illuminating power test; and if it is necessary that we 
should have some sort of test, I consider the calorific value one 
to be the most suitable. In these days of keen competition, I 
regard the imposition of these tests as a hardship on gas under- 
takings. It standstoreason that consumers would purchase their 
light, heat, and power where they got the best value for their 
money ; and, therefore, I consider the owners of gas undertakings 
would make it their business to supply gas to their consumers of 
such a quality as to give them the best satisfaction, without 
being compelled by Act of Parliament to supply gas ofa stipulated 
quality. 


PROPOSED REVISION OF THE ASSOCIATION RULES. 


Gentlemen, I now wish to allude to another matter. The sub- 
ject I desire to introduce is, to us, as an Association representing 
the great gas industry in Scotland, one of supreme and vital im- 
portance. I refer to the proposed revisal of the rules and regula- 
tions, as recommended by the Committee at the last annual 
meeting of the Association. When the Committee made this im- 
portant recommendation, and asked the members for power to 
proceed with the work, they fully realized the difficulty and 
delicacy of their self-imposed task; but having the future success 
of the Parent Gas Association at heart, and realizing the position 
into which the affairs of the Association had drifted, the Com- 
mittee, with commendable spirit, immediately turned their atten- 
tion to the business of reorganization—determined to overcome 
all difficulties and prejudices in their endeavour to secure for the 
Association a rejuvenated constitution. 

The Committee entrusted with the work of revisal have now 
completed their task. They have devoted much time and thought 
to the new rules; and the result of their labours is a most ex- 
cellent production—worthy of general approval. A careful 
perusal of the rules will convince us that the Committee have 
produced a work which should stand for years to come, a most 
efficient guide to the Association, its Committee of Management, 
and its salaried officials. Assuming that you have all carefully 
perused the new rules, and noted wherein they differ from the 
old, I shall not trouble you with a lengthy statement; instead, I 
will make a few simple observations just as we proceed. As a 
preface, it is well to remember the fact that the Committee have 
incorporated in the new rules all the characteristics of the old 
ones; indeed, so much care has been exercised in the retention 
of these old characteristics, that it might well be said that the new 
rules are simply an elaboration of the old ones to suit the altered 
conditions of the times. The Committee have also kept in view 
the fact that the old rules were not sufficiently comprehensive and 
expansive. It is common knowledge that the old rules of our 
Association were not on a level with the rules of other Associa- 
tions of equal importance; and, as a consequence, our Associa- 
tion suffered by comparison. Under the old rules, the object of 
the Association was limited in the extreme; and its Committee of 
Management was powerless to act in times ofemergency. Under 
the new rules, however, the object of the Association, though 
clearly defined, is nevertheless almost unlimited ; and the Com- 
mittee, having the power, may act promptly at all times in the 
name of the Association. The duties and powers of the Com- 
mittee, or, as we prefer to call it, the Council, the Secretary and 
Treasurer, and the Auditor, as well as the mode of procedure at 
general and other meetings, are now more fully and clearly 
defined, and much good is expected to follow the change. 

A careful perusal of the new object of the Association reveals 
a great potentiality for good lying dormant and ready to hand; 
and it is hoped that, in years to come, this instrument, in the 
hands of a wise Council, will play no mean part in furthering the 
interests of the gas industry generally. Some time ago we were 
all on the gui vive regarding the Railway Companies’ new demur- 
rage charges. Unfortunately, under the old rules, the Committee 
were powerless to act on behalf of the Scottish gas industry. 

Under the new rules, however, the Council could, if considered 
necessary, take whatever action they thought best for the general 
good. There are other ways in which the Association, through 
its Council, could help gas concerns; and I may mention one by 
way of example. Supposing a gas company intended to contest 
a legal point, or to apply for a Parliamentary, Board of Trade, or 
other concession, and found it necessary to obtain the support of 
the Scottish gas profession in the prosecution of their case, the 
Secretary, with the concurrence of the manager of such a com- 
pany, could communicate with the officials in charge of the 
Association, and in due course a meeting of the Council could be 
held to consider the gas company’s communication. If, in the 
Council’s opinion, the point at issue was one which, whether 
gaiced or lost, would materially assist the gas industry, then the 
Council could, without cost to the Association, inform and assure 


the contending gas company of the moral support of the members 
of the Association. 


The rules forming the constitution, and those relative to the ° 
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contributions of members to the funds, call for no comment: 
but rules 15 and 18 (relative to the privileges of membership and 
the admission of visitors to meetings) may be noted. Rule 15 js 
a very desirable one, and permits the Association officials to 
remit the payment of the annual subscription and all arrears, if 
any, to any member who, for causes specified, may be unable to 
pay his contributions to the funds of the Association. Rule 18 
makes it impossible for any person, excepting members and 
visitors invited by the President, to attend meetings of the 
Association. The Committee felt that there has been too much 
of the unassociated commercial element at our meetings, and that 
the interests of the extraordinary members were not sufficiently 
protected. I am afraid the only course left open to commercial 
gentlemen, if they would like to attend our meetings, is to become 
enrolled as extraordinary members. 

According to rule 23, honorary members may now be admitted 
by a two-thirds majority; under the old rules a unanimous vote 
was necessary. 

We now come to the section dealing with the election of coun. 
cillors. You will observe there are considerable changes in this 
section. The first change of note is to be found in rule 30. It is 
stated that two councillors shall retire annually ; according to the 
old rules three members retired annually. The difference is, that 
members of Council will now sit for three years, as compared 
with two years formerly. In reviewing this change, it should be 
noted that in future the Secretary and Treasurer will not bea 
member of Council, and will have no vote in the affairs of the 
Council. The old and new rules both agree that a retiring coun- 
cillor shall be ineligible for re-election during the following year, 
In order to maintain the Committee always at its maximum 
strength, rule 37 has been drafted to enable the Council to deal 
with a vacancy promptly. This is a wise precaution, and the 
point need not be elaborated. Under this rule, the Council have 
also power to temporarily fill up a vacancy in the presidency 
between any two annual general meetings. Rule 31 permits a 
President or Vice-President to remain in office for two years con- 
secutively ; but this is a prerogative the Council would only exer- 
cise upon very special occasions, and under exceptional circum- 
stances. This rule further stipulates that a retiring President is 
ineligible for re-election to any office for a period of two years. 
It will be noticed that in future the salary of the Secretary and 
Treasurer is to be paid entirely out of the general fund of the 
Association. This is provided for by rule 34. In the past, the 
salary was paid in part out of all the funds of the Association. 

It is, I think, well known to you that attempts have been made 
at various times to better the system of electing members to 
office. Those attempts to alter and improve the old 27th rule 
clearly indicated that dissatisfaction existed with the present 
system ; and it was only a question of time when a radical change 
would have to be made. When we consider that our Association 
has on its roll 171 ordinary members, and only from 40 to 50 take 
the trouble to return their voting papers, it is proof, we think, 
that the system in vogue is either wrong, or that the members 
have lost all personal interest in the affairs of the Association. 
We are of opinion that both are at fault; but there must surely 
be aremedy. The remedy, we believe, will be found in the adop- 
tion of a system which will always ensure a vote being recorded 
by every member attending the annual meeting. Such a system 
is proposed in rule 35; and, if adopted, it would broaden the 
basis of representation, and secure that interest in the affairs of 
the Association which has many years been lacking. Rule 35 has 
been carefully drafted. The Committee are strongly of opinion 
that it is a proper substitute for the old one. 7 

The powers proposed to be delegated to the Council are plainly 
specified in rules 38 to 46; and the duty of appointing a Revisal 
Committee falls to be performed by the Council under rule 42, 
section (f). Rule 44 is a new rule, and everybody will admit a 
very proper one. The duties of the Secretary and Treasurer are 
fully sketched in rules 47 and 48, and prohibit this official having 
a vote in the affairs of the Council. 

The necessity for the proposal now before you is very real. 
Because the old constitution of the Association has appeared for 
so long to be sufficient for all purposes and for all times, it 1s 
not proof that we do not now require toremodel our constitution, 
and otherwise put our house in order. Just as the times have 
changed, so also have we changed, and so also must our institu- 
tions change if progress be aimed at. It is our desire, therefore, 
that the Association should be brought into line with the times ; for 
only by such a step can we hope to retain our place worthily among 
the other healthy and progressive institutions of the gas industry. 
If it is also your desire to see the Association progressive, and, at 
times aggressive, if need be, then you must provide the Associa- 
tion with the means of modern existence, and the machinery to 
drive it. In all ages, and at all times, in affairs of State, as well 
as in the simpler affairs of everyday business and social life, it 
has often been found necessary to ring-down the curtain upon old 
and familiar, though decadent, scenes, that it may be again raised 
to display new scenes better fitted to the times, and modern 1n 
form as well as in spirit. Such changes are inevitable, and not 
even our Association can escape. 


Mr. A. WADDELL proposed a vote of thanks to the President 
for his able, lucid, and interesting address. What the President 
had given them in the matter of his retorting was, in itself, a very 
simple way of gaining his object. They saw, from the figures, a 
great deal was gained by simply charging the retorts much fuller 
than they had been doing in the past. This, he believed, a great 
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many people were prepared to consider nowadays. He thought 
ithad gone beyond question, and had become a practical fact. 
The President had also given them a clear description of the 
rules as they were now proposed to be put before them; and 
there, again, no doubt his views would meet with the hearty 
approval of the whole of the members. Any discussion which 
might arise on a few points relating to the rules was just what the 
President and the Committee expected; the whole Association 
ought to congratulate themselves upon the bringing forward of 
the proposed new rules. 

The PRESIDENT thanked Mr. Waddell and the members for 
the vote. 

Discussion ON RULEs. 


A discussion next took place on a series of rules and regula- 
tions which were laid before the meeting by the Committée. 


The PrestDENT said he had dealt largely with these rules in 
his address; and he did not think there was anything else he 
could say in connection with them, and he moved approval of 
the new rules. 

Mr. A. YuiLi (Dundee) observed that the rules proposed that 
the appointment of the Secretary should be left entirely in the 
hands of the Council. He knew it was a debatable point with 
some members whether they ought to have the Secretary outside 
the Association. He felt strongly that they ought to have a 
Secretary from among their own number. They had plenty of 
young men who were able and willing to serve them. It should 
be clear and well defined whom the Council should have the right 
to appoint. If they passed the rules as they stood, complete 
power would go to the Council. The rule to this effect should 
not be adopted as proposed. 

It was agreed to take up the rules seriatim. Most of them 
were adopted as proposed, and some with modifications. 

Mr. J. W. Napier called attention to the proposal to give power 
to the Council to invest the funds of the Association in, among 
other things, companies; and, after discussion, it was agreed that 
moneys should only be invested in trust securities. 

Upon the section headed “ Constitution,” Mr. ALEx. WILSON 
(Glasgow) said it was proposed that extraordinary members should 
consist of “gentlemen either actively engaged in the pursuit of 
business, or directly associated, or interested in, companies, firms, 
or concerns doing business with gas-works.” He thought that the 
rule was too wide. He spoke for a good many; and it seemed 
to be also the President’s opinion that there had been too much 
of the commercial element attending their meetings in the past. 
He would propose that extraordinary members should consist of 
“gentlemen who, as principals of firms,” &c. If they only ad- 
mitted principals, they would really get the best of the gentlemen 
who were connected with trade to attend their meetings, and 
would keep out those to whom personally he had no objection, 
but who had led to trouble in the past. He thought the trouble 
could best be avoided at a time like this, when they were consider- 
ing newrules. He would not interfere with those who were already 
extraordinary members, but would have the rule passed for future 
guidance. 

Mr. Yu1Lt supported Mr. Wilson’s proposal so far; but he 
pointed out that in large trusts the principal was sometimes only 
a figurehead. He suggested that the words should be ‘“‘as prin- 
cipals or managers.” 

Mr. Witson had no objection to the words being added; and 
the clause, as amended, was agreed to. 

Clauses were agreed to proposing that subscriptions should be 
graded according to the make of gas. Members whose annual 
manufacture did nct exceed 10 million cubic feet to pay 7s. 6d. ; 
members between 1oand 20 million cubic feet, 10s.; and members 
above 20 million cubic feet, 12s. 6d. Extraordinary members to 
pay £5 on election and 12s. 6d. yearly. In all these cases, a pro- 
portion of the subscription, amounting to 2s. 6d., to be applied 
to the Benevolent Fund, and the balance to the General Fund. 
Associate members to pay 5s. to the General Fund. 

The new rules proposed that the Secretary should “ not neces- 
sarily ” be a member of the Association. 

Mr. Yur_v moved that the words “ not necessarily ’’ be deleted. 

Mr. M’Lusky seconded ; and the motion was agreed to. 

After the clauses had been gone over seriatim, 

The PresipENT formally moved the adopticn of the rules as 
amended. 

Mr. YurLy seconded; and the rules were unanimously adopted. 


ELECTION OF OFFICE-BEARERS. 


As the result of the ballot, the following were elected office- 
bearers for the year : — 

President.—Mr. A. Waddell, of Dunfermline. 

Vice- Presidents —Mr. George Keiller, of Broughty Ferry ; and 
Mr. S. Milne, of Aberdeen. 

Secretary and Treasurer.—Mr. L. Hislop, of Uddingston. 

Auditor.—Mr. D. Spalding, C.A., of Glasgow. 

Members of Committee—Mr. D. Vass, of Airdrie; Mr. J. B. 
Scott, of Cowdenbeath; and Mr. R. Simpson, of Cam- 
buslang. 

PLAcE OF NExtT MEETING. 
It was decided that the meeting next year should be held in 
Dunfermline. 
READING OF PAPERs. 


The reading of papers was then proceeded with. ‘These were: 





“The Installation of Carburetted Water Gas at Aberdeen,” by 
Mr. S. Milne—see p. 316; “The Working Efficiency of High- 
Pressure Gas Plant at Dunfermline,” by Mr. Alex. Waddell— 
see p. 325; and “The Latest Practical and Horizontal Retort- 
Settings at Falkirk,” by Mr. W. Wilson—see p. 321. 


CLOSING PROCEEDINGS. 


Mr. W. Brair (Helensburgh), as Past-President, presented the 
President’s Medal to Mr. Smith, who briefly returned thanks for 
the decoration. 

Mr. D. Vass proposed a vote of thanks to the readers of papers, 
which was heartily accorded. 

Mr. A. Mackay (Montrose) proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Scrutineers, which was also heartily accorded. 

Mr. D. Ropertson (Dunoon) proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Secretary, which Mr. Histor acknowledged. 





Later, a company of ladies and gentlemen numbering nearly 
150 dined together in the Golden Lion Hotel, under the pre- 
sidency of Mr. J. D. Smith, who was supported by several of 
his Directors. The toast of “‘ The North British Association” was 
felicitously proposed by Mr. R. G. Shadbolt, of Grantham, and 
acknowledged by the President. Mr. D. Macfie, of Ediaburgh, 
proposed “ Our Guests,” which was acknowledged by Mr. Flem- 
ing, a Director of the Stirling Gas Company. Mr. W. Doig Gibb, 
of Newcastle, in response to calls from the company, expressed 
his sense of the honour which had been conferred upon him by 
their asking him to speak, and his pleasure at being present on 
this occasion in fulfilment of a promise made to Mr. Smith, one 
of his oldest friends, ten months ago. 

In the evening, a reception and dance were given, in the Golden 
Lion Hotel, by the Directors of the Stirling Gas Company. The 
company was a largeand brilliant one. The guests were received 
by ex-Provost Kinross, Mr. W. Rodgers, and Sir J. B. Smith, 
Directors of the Company. Dancing was kept up till about one 
o’clock in the morning. 





On Friday, a party of about a hundred ladies and gentlemen 
had an excursion by motor char-a-bancs to Callander, going by 
Dunblane, Crieff, Comrie, St. Fillans, and Lochearnhead. Dinner 
was served in the Dreadnought Hotel at Callander—Mr. Smith in 
the chair. A number of toasts were pledged. The party re- 
turned via Doune; Stirling being reached in the evening in time 
to allow most of the members to get home that night. The ex- 
cursion tock place in dull, but, on the whole, not unfavourable 
weather. 








Subways in the City of London.—According to the report of 
Mr. Frank Sumner, M.Inst.C.E., the City Engineer, on the works 
executed by the Public Health Department of the Corporation 
during the twelve months ended Dec. 31, 1908, there were in use 
at the close of the year 1 mile 947 yards of subways, which con- 
tained about 2 miles 693 yards of gas-mains and 1 mile 1638 yards 
of water-mains; the length of mains and conduits of various 
kinds in the subways under the control of the Public Health 
Department being about 13 miles 999 yards. 


Exhibition of Processes for Making Gas for Balloons.—The last 
number of the weekly journal “ Ila,” which is the official organ of 
the International Aéronautical Exhibition at Frankfort-on-Maine, 
contained an announcement of a forthcoming exhibition and 
demonstration of processes for the production of gas for charging 
balloons. The processes will include those intended for station- 
ary use as well as portable plant and apparatus for refilling balloons 
during an ascent. The demonstrations will take place at the 
time of the congress of the Associations of German Chemists and 
of German Aéronauts—viz., on the 14th prox. and subsequent 
days; and invitations will be sent to all military authorities and 
foreign aéronautical societies to witness the proceedings. Gold, 
silver, and bronze medals will be awarded to the best of the 
competing processes, by an International Committee of judges 
whose names will be announced later. Entries should be sent to 
the Scientific Committee of the Internationale Luftschiffahrt- 
Austellung at Frankfort. 


The Margate Appointment.—At a special meeting of the Direc- 
tors of the Isle of Thanet Gas Company held last Tuesday, Mr. 
Frank Higginson, the Engineer, Manager, and Secretary of the 
Broadstairs Gas Company, was appointed to the position of Engi- 
neer and Manager. During the nine years he has been at Broad- 
stairs he has displayed such conspicuous ability, and his relations 
with his Directors have been of so harmonious a nature, that they 
are naturally loth to lose his services. They therefore urged him 
to reconsider his decision, and gave him assurances of so satisfac- 
tory a character that, after mature deliberation, he has decided to 
withdraw his acceptance of the Margate position. Under these 
circumstances, a fresh selection was rendered necessary ; and the 
choice has fallen upon Mr. J. M. Campbell, who is at present 
engaged at the Luton Gas-Works. Mr. Campbell acted as Resi- 
dent Engineer during the erection of a gasholder and tank at 
Devonport ; and he described this work at length before a recent 
meeting of the London and Southern District Junior Gas Associa- 
tion—see “ JouRNAL” for last February and March, pp. 317, 531; 
622. Mr. Campbell’s connection with the early history of this 
Association was one that secured for him the gratitude of many 
juniors in the gas profession. 
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HEFNER AND HARCOURT LAMPS COMPARED. 





A recent number of the “ Elektrotechnischen Zeitschrift” con- 
tained an article by Herr E. Brodhun, of the Imperial Physical 
Technical Institute (Reichsanstalt), Charlottenburg, on the rela- 
tive merits of the Hefner and the ten-candle pentane lamps. 


The author first points out that there are now only three of the 
numerous standards of light which have been proposed from time 
to time which have an extensive use. These are the old French 
Carcel lamp, the Hefner lamp, and the ten-candle pentane lamp. 
The Carcel lamp is still used in France, but it is surpassed by the 
other two standards in all the more important respects, and will 
evidently be superseded. The amyl-acetate lamp, as defined 
by von Hefner-Alteneck in 1884, has already attained very wide 
application. It has been generally adopted in Germany, and is 
used in many other countries—particularly since its acceptance 
by the International Electro-Technical Congress in Vienna in 
1896 as the practical standard ot light representing the Bougie 
Décimale, or tenth part of the Violle unit of light. The Harcourt 
pentane lamp is considerably more recent, having been first pre- 
scribed in 1898. It is used more particularly in England, where 
it has been adopted by the Gas Referees and by the National 
Physical Laboratory as the official standard of light. In Ger- 
many, however, it is so far little known; and on this account the 
author considers it may be useful to state and compare briefly the 
advantages and disadvantages of it and the Hefner lamp. 

The definition of the Hefner lamp, which is simple and short, 
is quoted by him; but as it already appears in numerous text- 
books, it need not be reproduced. Then follows a brief descrip- 
tion of the Harcourt pentane lamp, which it is likewise unneces- 
sary to reproduce. The author goes on to say that, on using 
the two lamps, a number of advantages of the pentane lamp are 
at once apparent. The Hefner lamp has a rather red-coloured 
flame, and its intensity is low; therefore, it must be brought com- 
paratively near to the photometer screen, which entails very exact 
measurement of the distance between the screen and the flame. 
The flame is sensitive to draughts; and its height must be set 
very exactly, as a change of only 1 mm. in the height of the flame 
causes a change of nearly 3 per cent. in the intensity of the light. 
On the other hand, the colour of the pentane flame is much 
whiter—approximately the same as that of acarbon filament lamp. 
The intensity is about eleven times that of the Hefner flame; so 
that for the same illumination of the photometer screen, the Har- 
court lamp is placed at three times the distance of the Hefner 
lamp from the screen. The pentane flame is not very sensitive to 
draught; and its height need not be set with great precision. 

Against these readily recognizable faults of the Hefner lamp, 
may be set several advantages which, according to Herr Brod- 
hun, it possessesin use. For instance, the Hefner lamp is much 
handier and much more easily set up and put into action than the 
pentane lamp, which is over six times its height. The latter must 
be carefully levelled, and, on account of the cutting-off action of 
the chimney, be set so that the lower edge of the chimney is pre- 
cisely at the same height as the middle of the photometer disc. 
Also, the Hefner lamp is, according to the tests of the Reichs- 
anstalt, much less sensitive to vitiation of the air than the pentane 
lamp, which is a matter of importance having regard to the fact 
that photometer rooms are frequently small. The illuminating 
power of the pentane lamp moreover frequently shows consider- 
able and unaccountable fluctuations (as much as 1 per cent.) in 
similar meteorological conditions in the course of a few hours. 
The Hefner lamp does not show such fluctuations. The lower 
price of the Hefner lamp is also an advantage. 

The greater or smaller convenience in working must not how- 
ever, the author continues, be taken as the most important factor 
in judging a unit of light. On the other hand, it should be ascer- 
tained primarily to what extent both lamps fulfil certain require- 
ments with which a good standard of light should comply. The 
chief requirement is that it is capable at any time of being 
produced, as conveniently as possible, of exactly the same value. 
In the case of these two lamps, this entails that the lamps must 
be readily reproducible, and that the fuel must be capable of 
manufacture of the same composition always. The first of these 
two requirements is fulfilled by the Hefner lamp very completely. 
It is only of importance with it that the prescribed dimensions 
should be maintained in regard to the German silver wick-tube, 
of which the thickness of the walls is specially important; and, 
secondly, that the method adopted for measuring the height of 
the flame should give that height correctly. The dimensions of 
the wick-tube may be easily checked, and the height given by the 
flame measurer can at any time be tested by the gauge which is 
provided with each lamp. On the other hand, a great number 
of dimensions have to be observed with the pentane lamp. The 
effect of deviations from the prescribed measurements has not 
been established in detail by exact experiments; and the com- 
plexity of the lamp would make this investigation a very difficult 
one. It may be feared that the fine orifices of the burner will be 
partially blocked in course of time, and that the illuminating 
power will be thereby altered. These considerations agree with 
practical experiences. 

At the Reichsanstalt, up to the present time, nearly 700 Hefner 
lamps, with Visier flame-measurers, coming from different works 
have been tested. In no one of them has a deviation in illuminat- 
ing power from the standard of the Reichsanstalt been detected 
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when the dimensions were correct. This is not the case with the 
pentane lamp. Recently the Reichsanstalt was furnished by the 
National Physical Laboratory with a ten-candle pentane lamp for 
experimental purposes which it was stated had o°4 per cent. less 
illuminating power than the standard of that laboratory. Mr, 
Paterson of the same laboratory has also reported that, according 
to his investigations, new pentane lamps have a lower illuminating 
power than old ones. (See “ JouRNAL,” Vol. XCIX., p. 223.) He 
has at times found a difference of 0°75 per cent. between an old 
and a new lamp. He could not give a reason for the difference, 
but thought that it might be due to a change in the radiatiug sur. 
faces of the lamp in course of time. 

In regard to the fuel, the Hefner lamp uses amyl-acetate which 
is a simple, well-defined chemical substance which can be manu- 
factured, without difficulty, of adequate purity. There are simple 
methods of testing the purity of the amyl-acetate. It may be 
stored for a long time without change. On the other hand, pen- 
tane is not a simple body, but a mixture of different isomers 
having different boiling points. It has not hitherto been carefully 
determined what effect a difference in composition of the pentane 
has on the illuminating power ; and this would be difficult to as- 
certain definitely. This view is supported by a consideration of 
the prescription given by the Gas Referees for the manufacture 
of the fuel. It is described as consisting chiefly of pentane, 
together with small quantities of lower and higher homologues 
whose presence does not affect the light of the lamp. The last 
statement appears to require substantiation. The specific gravity 
of the pentane should lie between certain limits; and if the con- 
taining vessel is not tightly closed, or is frequently opened, the 
more volatile constituents distil off, the specific gravity is raised, 
and the fuel no longer complies with the prescription. Pentane 
which was sent from England to the Reichsanstalt for photometric 
purposes had too high a specific gravity, and consequently did 
not comply with the prescription, because, notwithstanding that 
the containing vessel was apparently well sealed, a fraction of 
the liquor had evaporated. 

These considerations, the author says, lead to the conclusion 
that a constant illuminating power cannot be obtained with the 
same certainty by means of the ten-candle pentane lamp as by 
the Hefner lamp. Anyone who has worked with a Hefner lamp 
knows its faults, and knows that a more convenient standard of 
light is desirable ; but so long as we have only the present stan- 
dards of light (and choice therefore practically rests between the 
Hefner lamp and the pentane lamp), there can be no doubt that 
the Hefner lamp has the advantage, as the pentane lamp is lack- 
ing in the most important properties of a good unit of light—viz., 
ready and certain reproducibility, and a uniform well-defined fuel. 


INDICATING OF GAS-ENGINES. 


At the Summer Meeting of the Institution of Mechanical Engi- 
neers in Liverpool last week, a paper on the above subject was 
submitted by Professor Burstall, of the University of Birming- 
ham. He pointed out that in the report of the Standards Com- 
mittee on Gas-Engines of the Institution of Civil Engineers, the 
opinion wasexpressed that the indicating of gas-engines was open 
to very much greater errors than was the case with steam-engines, 
and that they therefore preferred to draw all their conclusions 
from the studying of the brake-horse-power. The matter was 
considered by the Research Committee of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers; and, in order to determine what the 
error amounted to, it was decided to use two indicators simul- 
taneously—one being the ordinary string type, and the other the 
optical indicator. The results given in the paper were purely 
comparisons of indicators, as it was found that after the experi- 
ments had been concluded the cylinder of the engine was very 
badly oval, and a considerable amount of leakage was taking 
place to the differential piston, which vitiated the results as re- 
gards efficiencies. But as the indicator diagrams were all taken 
simultaneously, the comparison of the indicator was not affected. 
The engine experimented upon had a cylinder 16 inches in dia- 
meter by 24 inches stroke, running at 165 revolutions per minute 
under full load. 

The result of the comparisons, while not furnishing absolute 
proof of the accuracy of either of the indicators, afforded strong 
evidence that both were giving results very close to the truth. 
They are entirely dissimilar types—one multiplying the motion of 
the indicator piston by 6, and the other by about 120; anda very 
similar multiplication is the case with the rotation of the drum 
and the mirror. The two give results to within 3 per cent. of the 
mean pressure, and very nearly the same figures for the initial 
pressure; and the author thought this was good presumptive 
evidence that when either indicator is used with the precautions 
described in the paper the results obtained are at least as accu- 
rate as any other measurement that can be made in engine test- 
ing. But he emphasized the point that unless these precautions 
are taken when obtaining indicator diagrams, the results should 
only be looked upon as affording a clue to the valve-setting, and 


not as giving any reliable figures as to the power developed in 
the engine cylinder. . 











The Oswestry Gas Company have lately sustained a loss by 
the death of their Chairman, Mr. William Jackson, who left estate 





of the value of £14,104. 
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FIRST INSTALLATION OF DESSAU VERTICAL RETORTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The current number of “ Progressive Age” contains the follow- 
ing article by Mr. F. J. Mayer, giving a description of the installa- 
tion of Dessau vertical retorts in course of construction at the 
new works of the Providence (R.I.) Gas Company at Sassafras 
Point. It is based upon particulars furnished by Mr. J. W. Ellis, 
the President of the Company. 


The location furnishes a most favourable site for the new plant, 
being easily accessible both for water and rail shipments, Coal 
will be delivered almost by water shipments exclusively. The 
carbonizing plant will consist, for the first unit, of four batteries 
of six benches, having ten vertical retorts each, all constructed on 
the Dessau system. Two of the batteries will be installed at once; 
but the retort-house will be of sufficient dimensions to contain the 
four forming the first unit. The entire producing capacity will 
be 3} million cubic feet of gas per day. 

The coal will be handled to the storage-bins, located in the 
retort-house immediately above the benches, by machinery of the 
most approved and latest design, either from the coal-barges direct 
or from storage after having passed through suitable crushers 
located in the elevator tower, which latter is placed at a distance 
of 24 feet from the gable end of the retort-house. The elevator 
tower is immediately adjacent to the covered storage-shed, and 
the latter is parallel with the water front. All the coal is charged 
by gravity—excluding all machinery. Suitable measuring hoppers 
are provided for the charging of the coal, travelling over the retorts 
in a longitudinal direction. Additional hoppers run on suspended 
rails on a centre line between the longitudinal row of retorts, sup- 
plying breeze to the bottom of the retorts for preventing the charge 
of coal coming into contact with surfaces of the retorts which are 
not exposed directly to the action of the fire. 

The hot coke is discharged from the lower end of the retorts 
through a movable shoot into the conveyor, to be transferred to 
the end of the retort-house, and from there into an automatic 
skip-hoist, by means of which the coke is elevated and discharged 
into the night storage-bin. The final disposition of the coke from 
this bin is accomplished by means of the telpherage system, by 
which it is transferred to the yard. If rail shipments are desired, 
the coke is discharged immediately from the bottom of the ele- 
vated night storage-bin into the railroad cars. For the breeze 
supply to the bottom of the retorts, as well as for the coke supply 
to the generator furnaces, there are located in an elevated posi- 
tion alongside the gable wall nearest the night storage-bin, on the 
inside of the retort-house, storage-bins of suitable capacity for 
the purpose intended. For the coke supply to the generator 
furnaces, suitable hoppers travelling upon a suspended rail im- 
mediately over the centre of the charging-holes are provided. 
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The coke for the furnaces, as well as the breeze for the retorts, is 
returned to the retort-house by side dumping-cars elevated upon 
a platform elevator, located at the end of the retort-house, to the 
top of the coke and breeze storage bins. 

All the coal and coke handling machinery is of the latest type, 
and so arranged that a minimum of attention is required in its 
operation. It is actuated by electric power supplied by a direct 
current of 220 volts. 

In the design of the benches, as well as in the remaining por- 
tion of the plant, the latest details have been incorporated; and 
therefore the plant should give better results than the best ob- 
tained in other countries, on account of the character of the 
Westmoreland coal, which is particularly suitable for carboniza- 
tion in vertical retorts, as has been demonstrated by tests con- 
ducted under practical operating conditions. The entire car- 
bonizing plant, which is shown in the accompanying illustrations, 
has been designed and is being executed by the Didier-March 
Company, of New York. 

RETORT-HousE. 


The retort-house has a width of 80 feet and a length of 215 feet, 
a height to the eaves of the roof of 31 ft. 6 in., and a centre height 
to the ridge of the monitor of 65 feet. The total carbonizing 
capacity of the house, as already stated, is 34 million cubic feet of 
gasin24 hours. Indesigning it, particular consideration wasgiven 
to its ventilation and tocomfort of the operators. The roofoneach 
side of the centre of the building is divided into two principal 
sections, the top section being surmounted by an open ridge venti- 
lator. This arrangement in connection with the stationary louvres 
contained in the side walls, will effectually prevent any accumu- 
lation of gases or vapours produced by the quenching of the hot 
coke. The entire building consists of a steel structure, in which 
the panels formed by the various members are filled with brick- 
work, stationary louvres, swinging windows, and sliding doors, as 
shown on the illustrations. 

In a longitudinal direction, the building is divided into fifteen 
panels, twelve of which are immediately opposite the benches. In 
the space occupied by the central panels is located the main stair- 
way, from which access is had to various operating platforms. 
The stairways and platforms throughout the building are also 
constructed of steel. The two end panels provide for connec- 
tion from one side of the house to the other, and also give 
access to the central portion of the house located between the 
benches. In one of these end panels (the one nearest the night 
storage-bin) are the overhead coke and breeze bins already 
referred to. In each of the panels of the side walls of the build- 
ing, immediately above the floor line, are located sliding doors 
made in two halves, which, when opened wide, will greatly assist 











Fig. 1.—General Plan, Section, and Elevation of the Vertical Retort-House at Providence, U.S.A. 
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in properly ventilating the house during summer. For the sup- 
port of the central portion of the roof and the coal-bins, which 
are placed immediately above the benches, the building is sup- 
plied with two longitudinal central rows of steel columns, which 
in a transverse direction coincide with the position of the columns 
in the side walls of the building. Transverse latticed girders con- 
structed of steel extend from side to side of the building, and are 
supported by the columns in the centre and the side walls. These 
girders support the overhead coal-bins, which are located on a 
centre line of the benches. All the bins are constructed of steel 
plates, and are continuous, extending from end to end over the 
two batteries of benches. The storage-bin will be large enough 
for 36 hours’ consumption of coal. With such large capacity, 
the operation of the coal-handling machinery on Sundays will 
be entirely avoided. It will further furnish a safeguard against 
any interruption in the working of the plant resulting from 
breakdowns of the coal-handling machinery. The bottoms of 


the coal-bins are inclined, and provided with two discharging | 


valves over each of the benches—thus avoiding all travelling 
of the charging-hoppers after they have been filled. The coke 
and breeze bins are also constructed of steel plates, similar 


to the coal-bins. They are located, as already stated, adjacent | 


to one of the gable walls of the house, and therefore coke- 
shoots supplying the generator furnaces will have to travel from 
the storage-bins throughout the entire length of the house. Ample 
time is available for this purpose, on account of the large capacity 
of the furnaces. 


RETORT-BENCHES. 


The retort-benches will be constructed in two batteries. Each 
battery will consist of six benches, and each bench will contain 
ten vertical retorts, oblong in cross section, having a length of 
13 feet. The charge of coal for each retort will be 1100 lbs., and 
the carbonizing time 10 hours. The gas produced in each retort 


starting from the top of the foundation, and extending to the to 

of the bench. The steel supporting structure of the benches 
forms also a portion of the longitudinal and transverse anchorage 
The tops of the benches are covered with a steel platform, which 
will extend throughout the entire length of the two batteries of 
benches. By this arrangement, only one crew is required for the 
two stacks of benches. The operating platform is protected on 
both sides by steel rails connected to the platform by a vertical 
continuous flange to prevent accidents to the men and dropping 
of pieces of coal and coke over the edge of the platform. 

The retorts are placed in two parallel rows, five retorts to the 
row for each bench. All the retorts are tapering towards the 
bottom, and the retort-chamber is so arranged that all the pro- 
ducts of combustion pass from the chamber, located at the lower 
end of the retorts, in a zigzag direction to the upper portion of 
the bench, at which point they enter the smoke flues of the re. 
cuperative system. This extends throughout the entire depth of 
the generator furnace, and is divided in two sections, one on each 
side of the furnaces. Before the furnace gases pass to the oxide 
flue of the bench, they are carried round a steam developer to 
produce steam for the purpose of mixing with the primary air 
before the latter enters the furnace under the grate-bars. The 


| space occupied by the generator furnaces and the two recupera. 
| tor systems extends throughout the length of the bench. Carbon 


monoxide produced in the furnaces is carried to the bottom of the 


| combustion chamber immediately around the lower portion of 
| the retorts, and at this point intimately mixes with the preheated 


in 24 hours will average 14,000 cubic feet, or a total of 140,000 | 


cubic feet per bench. For 24 benches the total capacity will be 
3,360,000 cubic feet of straight coal gas. The remainder to make 


up the capacity of 3,500,000 cubic feet is supplied by the pro- | 


duction of water gas during the last two hours of the carbonizing 
period in each retort. 

The benches are constructed upon cast-iron base-plates in an 
elevated position, supported by steel columns, with the exception 
of the generator furnace and the recuperation system ; the latter 
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secondary air for the purpose of maintaining a temperature in the 
lower portion of the combustion chamber of 2600° to 2800° Fahr, 
The temperature is gradually reduced towards the top of the re. 
torts by means of regulating devices, so that complete carboniza- 
tion in all parts of the retorts is accomplished in ten hours. The 
lateral bracing of the retorts is such that deformation cannot 
occur unless the temperature is raised to such a height that the 
retort will fuse. The lower portion of the combustion chamber 
is constructed of isolating material of special design and mixture; 
and the lower portions of the retorts and settings are made of 
special materials to resist continuously the effects of the ex- 
tremely high temperatures above referred to. 

The upper and lower mouthpieces are provided with self. 


| sealing lids, tightened and held in position by means of specially 


designed cotter bars and operating mechanism. The upper lids 


| are operated immediately on top of the bench; the lower lids 





from the outside by a system of levers, racks, pinions, and chain 
gearing, so arranged that either of the mouthpieces can be 
engaged and disengaged with the mechanism from a position 
common to all mouthpieces for one bench. Theclinkering-doors 
of the furnaces are located immediately above the retort-house 
floor, and are provided with self-sealing lids and special openings, 
through which are inserted the temporary water-cooled grate- 
bars while clinkering. Clinkering is necessary every 36 to 48 
hours, depending on the character of the coal and coke. 

The steel operating platform on top of the benches is fixed 
sufficientiy high above the brickwork to admit of placing under- 
neath the platform the gas take-off pipes, which are attached to 
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Fig. 2.—End Elevation and Cross Section of the Retort-House, Showing the Automatic Skip-Hoist and Night Coal-Storage Bin. 
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the side of the top mouthpieces. They are in a horizontal position, 
and pass to the outside of the benches, where they connect through 
an angular shaped dip-pipe to the top of the hydraulic main. 
Each take-off pipe is supplied with a self-sealing lid covering 
a cleaning opening so located that both horizontal and vertical 
portions of the pipe are accessible. The hydraulic mains are 
supported upon a special steel platform, and are supplied with 
continuous water-seals, to the top of which are attached self- 
sealing lids. To prevent the accumulation of solid matter which 
may be carried over from the retorts into the hydraulic mains, 
each of the cleaning openings is furnished with a removable pan, 
immediately under the ends of the dip-pipes. 

For charging the retorts with coal, there will be used a specially 
designed hopper, travelling on suspended rails fitted below the 
bottom of the coal bins. This hopper is suspended immediately 
over the centre line of the retort-setting. It is supplied at the 
lower end with an ingenious device, permitting the charging- 
funnel to be transferred from the mouthpieces of the retorts on 
one side of the bench to those on the opposite side. The lower 
portion of this funnel terminates in a specially designed cone, 
which automatically distributes the coal entering the retorts, so 
that the fine coal will be deposited immediately adjacent to the 
retort surfaces, while the coarse coal will form the centre core of 
the charge. With this arrangement, a larger number of void 
spaces in the core of the charge are provided for than those which 
exist in any other portion. Through these void spaces the largest 
portion of the gas is carried off, as it offers the least resistance ; 
and the gases are passed through under very much lower tempe- 
ratures than those existing adjacent to the inner retort surfaces. 
This arrangement prevents decomposition of the hydrocarbons, 
and accounts for the increase in yield and candle power. 

The coal-charging hoppers, as well as the breeze and coke 
hoppers, are all supplied with anti-friction roller bearings. The 
breeze-hoppers are similar in description to the coal-hoppers, 
with the exception that they are suspended from a single rail 
instead of two rails. The breeze-hoppers are provided with a 
measuring and charging device so constructed that the quantity 
of breeze which is put into the bottom of the retorts will only fill 
the lower mouthpieces and such portion of the retort as is not 
exposed to the direct action of the flame. The breeze thus charged 
into the lower mouthpieces is not lost, but is recovered in the 
shape of coke, due to the fact that a portion of the heavy oil is 
absorbed by the breeze, converting it into large and dense pieces 
by the radiant heat from the incandescent coke during the latter 
period of carbonization. For the charging of the generator fur- 
naces with coke there is supplied a cone-shaped hopper, travelling 
on a single rail immediately above the centre of the charging- 
holes, as already stated. 

For each battery of benches there will be constructed a chimney 
of radial perforated bricks, 4 feet in diameter and 125 feet high. 
The chimneys will be immediately outside the retort-house, and 
opposite to the centre of each battery of benches. They will 
be connected to the main flue by a transverse flue, both located 
below the floor. 


CoaL AND CokE HANDLING MACHINERY. 


The coal will be taken either direct from barges or from the 
open or covered storage to the retort-house, after having been 
passed through suitable crushers. These will be so arranged that 
only the coarse lumps are passed through, while the fine coal is 
diverted directly to the gravity coal elevator installed in a special 
steel structure, situated at a distance of 24 feet from the gable wall 
of the retort-house, as shown in fig. 1, with the exception that the 
structure containing the elevators will be increased in length, so 
that the coke conveyors located over the storage-bin inside the 
retort-house may both be passed in a straight line to the point of 
discharge immediately under the top run of the carrier elevator. 
From the carrier conveyor the coal is discharged upon belt con- 
veyors fitted immediately above the coal storage-bins, extending 
throughout the entire length of the retort-house. The belt con- 
veyor is supplied with an automatic tripper, in order to procure 
a continuous and uniform deposit throughout the entire length of 
the bins. The arrangement of the carrier conveyors is such that 
either of them can supply coal to both sides of the retort-house. 
The capacity of the coal-handling machinery is such that the coal 
required for 24 hours’ operation can be delivered within three 
hours. This apparently large capacity for present requirements 
is due to the fact that the machinery will supply a second house 
of 3} million cubic feet capacity in the future. 

For the removal of the coke and its disposition, there will be 
supplied for each battery of benches a hot-coke conveyor of the 
De Brouwer type, with automatic quenching arrangement and 
expansion joints in the side of the trough, to deal with the large 
body of coke that is suddenly discharged and the variations of 
temperature that exist in the upper and lower portions of the 
trough. The coke will be transferred from the bottom of the 
retort mouthpieces to the conveyor by means of movable shoots 
travelling upon rails placed upon the retort-house floor immedi- 
ately below the discharge mouthpieces. The coke will be con- 
veyed throughout the entire length of the retort-house to a dis- 
charge head located outside, where it is provided with a discharge 
pon for the purpose of either feeding the automatic skip hoist 
leading to the top of the storage-pocket, or discharging into dump- 
Pd cars, which return a portion of the coke by means of a plat- 
orm elevator to the top of the storage-bins, which, as already 
described, are fixed in an elevated position immediately adjacent 
to the gable wall of the main building. The automatic skip hoist, 





together with the night storage coke-bin, are shown in fig.2. The 
automatic skip hoist consists of a rectangular-shaped steel latticed 
girder fixed in an inclined position, extending from the dis- 
charge head of the hot-coke conveyors to the top of the storage- 
bin. The hoist is supplied with two dumping-cars constantly 
travelling in opposite directions. To prevent an undue amount 
of breeze resulting from the breaking of the coke by dropping 
through long distances, the discharge arrangement at the top of 
the hoist is so designed that the coke is constantly discharged 
over inclined surfaces, gradually filling the bin from bottom to 
top. The night storage or accumulating bin is an elevated steel 
structure, as shown in fig. 2, having sufficient capacity for 24 hours’ 
production, in order to eliminate all labour or attention to the 
handling of coke outside the retort-house during the night. The 
bin is constructed of steel plates provided at the bottom with dis- 
charge spouts controlled by swinging valves, to permit of dis- 
charging the coke either into railroad cars for direct shipment, or 
into telpherage buckets for transfer to the storage yard or other 
portions of the plant. 


A NEW LOCK FOR SLOT-METER MONEY-BOXES. 


Ever restless ingenuity has brought to us a novel construction 
of padlock and hasp for use on the money-boxes of prepayment 
meters; the designer and patentee being Mr. Robert B. Reeves, 
of Whitstable-on-Sea. Greater security has been the dominant 
object of the inventor; and he has succeeded in this object, for 
a firmer lock for the purpose—a lock that offers to the pilferer, 
through its grip and stability, more resistance—has not yet been 
introduced to our notice. It is quite a new departure. 


The illustrations show that the form of padlock which, for the 
comparatively new purpose of securing the money-boxes of pre- 
payment meters, has retained many of its ancient attributes—a 











Showing Lock Head Enclosed Bolt Form— 
Showing Bolt Raised. 


Showing Lock Head 
Open. Closed. 


body with a swing hank, which passes through a 
hole in the hasp—has been completely discarded. 
Here we have a padlock in which the fastening 
hook (cut out of one solid piece of metal) slides 
into the body of the lock, and, when home, grips 
tightly a hasp notched top and bottom, which 
hasp is also cut out of one piece of solid metal. 
There are two forms (and two sizes) of the pad- 
lock—one in which the bolt is provided by a cross 
head, and, when the bolt is pressed home, the 
cross piece is seated on the two uprights of the 
The Solid Hasp. body of the lock; the other in which the bolt, 

when pressed home, is absolutely enclosed in the 
uprights of the lock body. There is when fixed no open space to 
tempt the unscrupulous to try to force the lock by a bradawl or 
screw-driver ; the lock sits rigidly and closely on to the face of the 
money-box, so that it cannot be wrenched off; nor is there any- 
thing that can tempt to the use of a file, as in the case of a pad- 
lock with an ordinary curved hank. 

A key has only to be used when removing the lock from the 
hasp. The insertion and turning of the key cause the bolt to 
shoot upwards; and then the rectangular opening is made as 
shown in the first and third illustrations, and the padlock can be 
lifted off the hasp. On replacing it on the hasp, the bolt only re- 
quires pushing home with the fingers to securely fasten it. There 
is only one disadvantage that we can see—that is, on account 
of the special hasp, the application of the new padlock to meters 
already in existence ; but upon this point Mr. J. William Glover 
(of Messrs. George Glover and Co., Limited, of Chelsea, who are 
the agents, and who have adapted the bolt to their *M & M” 
patent four-lever lock) satisfied inquiry by saying there would be 
no difficulty in fitting the special hasp when meters are discon- 
nected for repair or adjustment. In the case of new meters, the 
“ slot-grip bolt” form of lock and hasp can be ordered. There 
is a difference of but a few pence in price between the old and 
the new forms of lock. Strength, solidity, compactness, neatness, 
and increased safety, are sure to make the lock a strong claimant 
for favour. 
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INSTALLATION OF CARBURETTED 
WATER-GAS PLANT AT ABERDEEN. 


By SAMUEL MILNE, of Aberdeen. 
[A Paper read before the North British Association of Gas Managers.] 
In these days of low-grade gas, when the use of enrichers is 
being largely abandoned, it may be considered that a carburetted 





water-gas installation is somewhat out of date. It must be borne | 
in mind, however, that a carburetted water-gas plant may be | 


used, not only as an enricher, but as an auxiliary and an adjunct 
to a coal-gas plant; it has advantages which should not be over- 


looked—producing, as it does, a gas of any desired illuminating | 


power in large volumes, with great rapidity, and, at the same 
time, subject to a nicety of control. 

Aberdeen has not reached the rock-bottom in regard to candle 
power. Prior to the year 1881, the prescribed illuminating power 
was 30 candles (union jet), but that year powers were obtained 
for a reduction to 20 candles (union jet); and a further reduction 
to 15 candles (** Metropolitan” No. 2) was authorized two years 
ago. The illuminating power at present supplied is not less than 
21 candles; so that at Aberdeen the carburetted water-gas plant 
is used, not only as an auxiliary, but also as an enricher. 

Numerous papers have been published from time to time point- 
ing out the direct as well as the collateral advantages of such an 
installation; and the writer does not propose to go into these, but 
rather to confine himself to a description of the plant recently 
installed at Aberdeen. He ventures to hope that it may be of 
some practical value to members of the Association who may 
contemplate putting down an installation of the kind. 

Site.—The site selected for the plant was found ready to hand. 
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ready access for examination of the boiler, and, at the same time, 
form a strong and substantial setting. 
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The General Arrangement of the Carburetted Water-Gas Plant at Aberdeen. 
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in diameter at the boiler, reducing to 4 inches. It is led to the | 
engine-room, where a 23-inch branch is taken off for the steam | 


turbines, and a 2-inch steam-ring is carried round the engine-room 
to supply the various pumps. The steam-pipe leading to the gene- 
rators is 2 inches in diameter, branching down to 1} inches to each 
generator. A Holden and Brooke’s steam drier is introduced into 
the line of piping as it enters the engine-room; and Geipel and 
Lange steam traps are provided where necessary. It is very de- 
sirable to have dry steam both at the turbines and also at the 
generators. 

Pumps.—The feed-water to the boiler is from the town’s supply, 
and is led to one of Wright’s patent multiplex detartarizers, where 
its temperature is raised to nearly 200° Fahr. by the exhaust 
steam from the steam-turbine and pumps. This open type of 
heater was selected on account of the fact that it does not cause 
back-pressure upon the turbine. The water gravitates from the 
heater to a Worthington pump, and thence to the boiler. 

The water used for condensing the gas is drawn from one of the 
gasholder tanks; is circulated through the condensers; and dis- 
charges into another gasholder tank. The two tanks, which act 
as condensing ponds, are connected by a 6-inch pipe. This water 
is circulated by a Deane pump, g inches by 5} inches by 10 inches, 
made by the Pulsometer Engineering Company, and is given out 
as being capable of delivering 3420 gallons of cold water per hour, 
at a piston speed of 60 feet per minute. A second pump, of the 
same size and construction, is arranged as a stand-by either to the 
condenser pump or to the boiler feed. 

The pumps for circulating the effluent liquor which has been 
separated from the tar, &c., deposited from the washer, condensers, 
and scrubbers are of the horizontal duplex piston type, brass fitted 
throughout—size, 5} inches by 43 inches by 5 inches; capacity, 
125 gallons per minute. They were manufactured by the Snow 








The Corporation electricity works, erected in 1893 and extendeg 
in 1896, adjoined the Corporation gas-works, and, being found in. 
adequate and without room for expansion, being hemmed in by 
the gas-works, a new electricity works had to be erected in 1901 
in another part of the town. The old works were subsequently 
taken over by the Gas Department ; and one-half of the original 
boiler-house gave sufficient accommodation for the whole of the 
water-gas plant which required to be kept under cover. 

Plant Adopted.—The plant adopted at Aberdeen was supplied 
and erected by the Economical Gas Apparatus Construction Com. 
pany, Limited, under the Merrifield-Westcott-Pearson patents, 
With the exception of the blowing plant, it is of British manufac. 
ture, and the first of this particular type to be installed north of 
the Tweed. 

Capacity of Plant.—The plant at present installed consists of 
two sets, each capable of producing 750,000 cubic feet of gas per 
twenty-four hours, after the carbonic acid and other impurities 
have been removed, and the gas corrected to standard tempera. 
ture and pressure. It comprises generators, superheaters, fixing. 
chambers, washers, condensers and scrubbers, tar-extractor, tar 
and liquor separating tank, a relief holder, exhauster, purifiers, 
and meter; also a boiler for steam raising, air-blowers driven by 
steam-turbines, pumps for circulating water through the gas-con- 
densers, feed pump for the boiler, pumps for circulating water 
through the washer and scrubber, and pumps for injecting oil 
into the fixing-chamber, as well as an elevator for coke and anoil- 
storage tank. The pumps and blowers are all in duplicate. 

Steam - Boiler—The steam-boiler is of the Lancashire type, 
28 feet long by 7 ft. 6 in. diameter, with two flues 3 feet in dia. 
meter, each having four cross tubes, and built for a working pres. 
sure of 120 lbs. per square inch. The boiler is placed upon, and 
the flues are covered by, patent adjustable blocks, which provide 
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Steam-Pump Company. The same type of pump, but smaller, is 


| used for drawing the oil from the storage tank and delivering it 
Steam-Piping —The main steam-pipe is of steel, and is 5 inches | 


through the meters and injectors to the superheaters, at a pressure 
of 30 lbs. to 35 Ibs. per square inch. 

Blowers and Turbines.—The blowers provide an air-blast to the 
generators, superheaters, and fixing-chambers. They are of the 
Sturtevant type, No. 8, with 18-inch outlet connections, and cap- 
able of delivering 13,000 cubic feet of air per minute, at 12 0z. 
pressure, when running at 1800 revolutions per minute. Eachis 
directly coupled to an 18-inch Kerr steam-turbine of a six-stage 
type, manufactured by the Kerr Steam-Turbine Company, of 
Wellsville, New York. 

The Kerr steam-turbines are of the multi-stage, bucket and 
nozzle, impulse type, each stage consisting of a set of nozzles and 
a bucket wheel, with double cup-buckets set in its periphery. The 
whole is enclosed in a sectional casing of cast iron. 

When steam of high-pressure is expanded in a properly con- 
structed nozzle to atmospheric pressure, or into a vacuum, its 
velocity is said to reach 3000 to 4000 feet per second. 

In order to properly utilize the energy of high-pressure steam, 
it is necessary, in a steam-turbine of this type, to make a number 
of drops in pressure from stage to stage—each of such amount as 
will produce a steam velocity in each stage proportionate to the 
peripheral velocity of the bucket wheel against which it works. 
This is claimed to have been accomplished in the design of the 
Kerr turbine by a correct proportioning of the steam-nozzle areas 
of the different stages. 

In the design of the turbine, simplicity and reliability have 
evidently been kept in view; and, as there is only continuous 
rotary motion to deal with, the result has been a machine of 
extreme simplicity, and, judged from turbines which have been in 
operation for a considerable time, also one of great reliability. 
There are two points only at which the shaft is in actual rubbing- 
contact with the stationary parts of the turbine, and these are 
the bearings. 
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The shell or cylinder of the turbine is made up of two end cast- 
ings, between which are diaphragm castings, which contain the 
nozzles, and divide the cylinder of the turbine into separate stages. 
The diaphragms are accurately centred with each other, and with 
the two end castings, by turned or bored tongue, and groove- 
‘oints. Outside the groove, the diaphragms are in contact on an 
accurately faced metal-to-metal joint. The groove is packed with 
fibrous packing. The end castings carry the weight of the tur- 
bine, and are provided with accurately faced supports which are 
bolted to the bed-plate. 

The spindle or rotor is made up of a steel shaft, upon which 
are mounted the bucket wheels, the number of which depends 
upon their own diameter, the range of steam pressure under which 
the turbine is to operate, and the number of revolutions per 
minute of the driven machine. The bucket wheels are machined 
from flange steel, and are slotted to receive the buckets, which are 
secured in place by dovetail slots, into which the shanks of the 
buckets are inserted and riveted. 

The weight of the rotating element of the turbine is compara- 
tively light. This makes it practicable to use a small diameter 
shaft both in the bearings and in the glands where the shaft passes 
through the turbine casing, and permits the design of a bearing 
which is at all times safe from overheating. The actual surface 
speed of the shaft in the bearing is not great, notwithstanding the 
high rotative speed of the shaft ; andit reduces toa minimum any 
possible difficulties that might arise from a high surface-speed at 
the glands. 

The governor, which is of the centrifugal type, is mounted on 
the end of the shaft, and rotates with it. 
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Cross Section of the Generator, Superheater, Fixing Chamber, and Washer 
of the Merrifield-Westcott-Pearson Carburetted Water-Gas Plant. 


The Kerr turbines appear admirably suited to this class of 
‘work, They are simple in construction, smooth running, and 
self governing ; they run at a comparatively slow speed, and, 
‘being directly coupled, are without objectionable gearing ; and in 
actual practice it is found that, when running at 1800 to 1900 re- 
volutions per minute, they give a pressure of 20 to 23 inches head 
‘of water when no blast valves are open, and maintain a pressure 

of about 17 inches when the air blast to the generator and super- 
heater are open to their usual capacity. 

Coke-Elevatoy—A Tangye ram-pump is employed to operate a 
hydraulic hoist for raising coke to a large overhead hopper con- 
structed over the engine-room, and adjacent to the operating 
floor. A hopper waggon is placed on the cage of the hoist at such 
a level as will enable it to receive a cart-load of about 13 cwt. of 
coke. This is elevated to a height of 36 feet, at which level it is 
run on to a line of rails, and by opening a sliding door its contents 
are deposited where required in the coke-storage hopper. Three 
shoots lead from this hopper to the operating floor of the gene- 
rator-house at such a level as to allow of all the coke dropping 
into the charging buggies for the generators. These shoots have 

_just been fitted with a screening arrangement which thoroughly 
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| removes all dust and breeze—allowing the large coke to fall into 
, the charging buggy and bye-passing the breeze to the ground 


floor, whence it is removed to the boiler to be used as fuel. 

Generating Plant.—The generator-house is a two-storey building. 
The ground floor is 16 feet high; the upper or operating floor is 
20 ft. 6 in. high tothe eaves. Upon the operating floor all valves, 
gauges, meters, and levers are assembled; so that the operator 
has everything at his hand and under observation. 

The generators are steel cylinders, 8 ft. 6 in. in diameter by 
about 16 feet high, formed of 2-inch steel plates, and lined with 
12 inches of fire-bricks in two thicknesses, with about 3 inches of 
silicate cotton wool packing between the fire-bricks and the cylin- 
der. The fire-bars are of 2-inch by 2-inch steel, at the level of 
which are five cleaning doors to facilitate clinkering operations. 
Below the fire-bars there is a hopper-shaped portion for collecting 
the ash and small clinker which pass through the bars, and from 
which the gas off-take for the down-runs is placed, as well as the 
steam inlet for the up-runs and the blast connection. The hopper 
bottom is fitted with a self-sealing door, operated by a lever, 
which can be locked into position. The top of the generator is also 
fitted with a self-sealing door 2 feet diameter, with a sight cock in 
it. There are two gas off-takes—one near the top of the generator 
and the other leading off the hopper near the bottom just referred 
to. Each is fitted with a valve—either dry or wet, as may be 
selected. The upper off-take valve is used when making an up- 
run—i.¢., when passing the steam in an upward direction through 
the fire ; the lower off-take is used for down-runs, of which there 
is, on a average, about one for every four up-runs. The steam 
connection for the down-runs is situated pear the top of the 
generator. 

Unlike another type of plant which has very largely been in- 
stalled in this country, the one under consideration has the fixing- 
chamber placed over the superheater, forming one piece, where 
the other type referred to has two separate pieces of apparatus 
to accomplish the same end. Both makers, of course, claim their 
own design to be the best. 

The superheater follows the generator, and is about 15 feet high, 
while on plan it is in the form of an elongated cylinder, 10 feet by 
8 feet, with semi-circular ends. This allows of the superheater 
being 5 ft. 10 in. in diameter inside, while the remaining space is 
occupied by a fire-brick-lined vertical duct, down through which 
the products from the generator reach the superheater. The fix- 
ing-chamber is a continuation of the superheater, and stands 21 
feet high, and is also 5 ft. ro in. inside diameter. Like the genera- 
tor, the superheater and fixing-chamber are lined with fire-bricks 
to a thickness of about 10 inches, and having about 3 inches of 
silicate cotton packing between the fire-brick lining and the outer 
steel shells. Within these chambers a mass of chequer fire-brick 
is so arranged as to form a perfect baffle, and to present a large 
heating surface to the flowofthegas. Two air-blastsareintroduced 
—one near the bottom of the superheater, the other near the 
bottom of the fixing-chamber. Each air supply is controlled by 
a valve, and enters an annular chamber, from which there are 
numerous outlets around the circumference of the vessels so 
arranged as to give an equal distribution of air over the entire 
area. 

A T-piece is fixed on top of the fixing-chamber, ‘the vertical 
branch of which carries the stack-valve, which opens to the 
atmosphere ; the side branch leading the gases to a 14-inch down- 
take pipe. This pipe is sealed in the washer, which is nothing 
more than a seal-box 6 feet in diameter by 3 feet high. The seal 
prevents the back-rush of gas from the gasholder when the stack- 
valve is opened to the atmosphere. As a further precaution, a 
pivoted valve is fitted to the seal-pipe, which closes simultaneously 
with the opening of the stack-valve by the pulling of one lever. 
An overflow from the washer is led to a seal-pot. The gas passes 
from the washer in a downward direction through a pipe which 
stands a few inches above the water in the washer, and is con- 
ducted to the inlet of the condenser. Use is made of the hot gas 
passing down this pipe to heat the oil before entering the super- 
heater, by having a coil of steel tube placed inside the gas down- 
— pipe. The oil enters at the bottom of the coil and leaves at 
the top. 

Course of Oil.—It may be interesting at this stage to consider 
the course of the oil from the storage tank until it becomes a fixed 
gas. The oil gravitates or is drawn from the oil-storage tank to 
the pumps; is then forced through a Worthington meter situated 
on the operating floor through the regulation valve; then to the 
heating coil referred to; and thence to the injectors or sprayers, 
of which there are three arranged around and near the top of the 
superheater, and all upon the same level. The ends of the in- 
jectors are in the form of a union-jet burner—i.c., the two small 
jets are so arranged that when the oil passes through them, it 
spreads out in a flat sheet of fine spray or invisible mist, right 
across the superheater at right angles to the flow of gas. The 
small orifices in the injectors can be effectually cleared when re- 
quired by fine wires operated by a lever arrangement which is 
easily accessible; and this, although seldom necessary, should 
occasionally be attended to. 

By introducing the oil at the position mentioned—namely, 
near the top of the superheater—it is thoroughly vaporized by the 
heat of the water gas as it passes through the duct and super- 
heater; and having a considerable mass of heated brickwork 
between the generator and the points of injection, it is not affected 
by the changes of temperature which must necessarily occur on 
account of the condition of the fuel bed in the generator, which is 
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at times perfectly black, and at other times may be approaching | 


a white heat. 

Scrubbers and Condensers.—In the plant under review, there are 
two scrubbers and two condensers, and they are so arranged that 
either set of one condenser and one scrubber may be used inde- 
pendently, or the gas may be made to pass through the four 


tory; and the fact of being able to operate the two sets indepen- 
dently will be a great convenience should any fault develop in 
one or other of the single sets. 

The scrubbers are vertical, and are constructed of steel shells, 


22 feet high by 6 feet in diameter, filled with wooden grids, form- | 


ing a baffled course for the gas. The effluent liquor pumped 
from the tar and liquor separating tank is introduced at the top 
of the chamber, and is deposited at some pressure on to sprinklers, 
which distribute the water over the entire area. The water is run 
off to a seal-pot, and thence back to the separating tank. 

In external appearance the condensers resemble the scrubbers. 


Each is divided into two compartments, so that the gas comingin | 


at the bottom passes up through one series of tubes to the top, 


and over and down through another series of tubes to the bottom. | 


Each condenser has a total cooling surface of about 3128 square 
feet. The condenser water circulates around the tubes—entering 
near the bottom and being led out at the top. The condensed 
products are drained into seal-pots. The outlets from all the 
seal-pots are connected to a 6-inch pipe, which conveys the tar 
and liquor to the separating tank. 

Tar and Liquor Separator.—The separator tank for the tar and 
liquor is one of the most perfect the writer has seen. It is con- 
structed of concrete and divided into three compartments, con- 
taining the separator, the tar, and the liquor respectively. The 
separator consists of a rectangular box, 22 feet long by 3 feet wide 
and 9 feet deep. It is placed underground, at such a level as to 
allow the tar and liquor to gravitate from the seal-boxes of the 
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condensers, scrubbers, and washers to the top of the separator 
and is divided into seven separating compartments by means of 


| diaphragm plates, which extend to within 4} inches of the bottom 


of the box. Each diaphragm plate, except the last one, reaches 


| to within 13 inches of the top; and alongside each plate there js 


| a skimming plate extending from the top to about 8 inches below 
vessels. This arrangement has been found to be very satisfac- | 


the top of the diaphragm plates. 

The tar, being slightly heavier than water, sinks to the bottom 
and what tar may pass over the skimming plates in the first 
chamber is taken up by one or other of the succeeding chambers, 
The tar-chamber is placed at the opposite end of the box from 
where the mixed liquors enter; and the tar is syphoned into a 
storage tank, from which it is pumped to an overhead tank. Itis 
then run into tank-waggons and conveyed to the chemical works 
or it may be worked up along with the coal tar as desired. ' 

The water or effluent liquor is run into one of the compart. 
ments of the concrete tank, and passes over a series of brick 
partitions. Before overflowing to the drain, it is again twice 
skimmed. Near the outlet is the suction pipe and foot-valve for 
the effluent liquor pumps, which re-circulates it to the washers 
and scrubbers. 

Our experience with Scotch shale oil, over six months’ work- 
ing, showed that the quantity of tar sold represented 19} per 
cent. of the oil used. 

Tar-Extractor.—One of Colman’s *‘ Cyclone” tar-extractors is 
placed on the inlet of the relief holder. The machine is con- 
structed of No. 10 gauge steel, riveted together. The upper part 
is cylindrical, while the lower part is conical. The inlet for the 
contaminated gas supply enters the side of the upper part at a 
tangent; and the outlet is taken off the crown. The lower or 
conical part terminates in the tar outlet, which is led in a 3-inch 
pipe, and sealed in the separating tank. 

The principle of its action is said to be as follows: The gas 
is blown into the separator through the tangential gas inlet, and 
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Diagrams showing Comparison of Two Oil-Injecting Systems. 


assumes a whirling motion, forming a vortex, by which the tarry 
particles are driven by centrifugal energy to the outside of the 


| 


whirling gas, and pass down the inner surface of the conical | 
chamber, at the bottom of which they are discharged. The | 


helical stream of whirling gas descends towards the bottom of 


the cone, and, practically free from tar, turns inwards and up- | 


wards in a spiral column through the gas outlet at the top or 
crown of the machine. 
While not in a position to state the quantity of tar and liquid 


is being done; and he has never observed the slightest appear- 
ance of tar on the grids of the purifiers. 
Relief Holder, Purifiers, and Meteyr—In working a carburetted 


exhauster and purifiers. But the holder need not be a very large 
one, although in Aberdeen one of the existing gasholders, of about 
580,000 cubic feet capacity, is used. Large storage capacity is 
certainly a convenience, because, if only two eight-hour shifts are 
being worked, the exhauster may be run continually throughout 
the twenty-four hours at a slow uniform rate per hour. 

In the case of the plant at Aberdeen, no additional capital was 
expended upon gasholder, exhauster, or purifiers. 

A slight rearrangement of piping and the introduction of a few 
valves allows of this portion of the plant being made suitable for 
either coal gas or carburetted water gas. 

At the outlet of the purifiers, a rotary meter, of a capacity of 
40,000 cubic feet per hour, is installed. The carburetted water 
gas, on being measured here, unites with the coal gas, and 
together pass through the station meters, and thence to the 
gasholders. 

Operating the Plant.—To start-up the plant a fire is kindled 
upon the grate-bars, and coke is added from time to time until 
the generator is about two-thirds full. During this operation, 
natural draught only is required; the front fire-door and stoke- 
holes, also the generator lid, being open for.a start. 

When there is sufficient depth of fuel in the generator, and all 


is well alight, the stokehole and front firing-doors are closed; 
the hopper bottom of the generator is filled with water; the 
charging lid is closed ; and the blast is turned on to the generator 
—the stack valve being open to the atmosphere all the while. 
After blowing for about ten minutes, a little steam is admitted to 
the underside of the generator to keep the clinker disintegrated 
and to prevent injury to the fire-bars. 

When the coke in the generator has been brought up to a dark 


| cherry red, which may be observed by the sight-cock fixed on the 
deposited by this extractor, the writer is satisfied that good work | 


| the blast-valve to same. 


charging lid, the gas can be ignited in the superheater by opening 
As soon as ignition has taken place (as 


| can be observed at the sight cock fixed on the superheater), a 
| little more superheater blast may be applied to expedite the 
water-gas plant, a relief holder is necessary to take up the inter- | 
mittent makes and to supply a constant flow of gas to the | 





heating of the fixing-chamber. 

As soon as the superheater gets red, its blast may be reduced a 
little, and the fixing-chamber blast opened to ignite the gas there. 
When ignited, more blast may be added to bring up the tem- 
perature to the required pitch. 

At this stage it will be necessary to replenish the fuel-bed. The 
air-blast is shut off from the fixing-chamber; then from the 
superheater; and lastly, from the generator. The steam is 
then shut off, and the generator charging lid is “struck” and 
opened up. ae 

The generator should now be filled up with coke to within 
about a foot of the gas off-take, and the fuel levelled-up and then 
spread to the sides, forming a saucer-like surface. The charging 
lid is then closed, and the heats are raised as before. When the 
generator fire is in a proper condition, and the heat in the super- 
heater shows a cherry red and straw colour in the fixing-chamber, 
all is ready for making a run of gas. After making a couple of 
preliminary trials, the water is run off the hopper bottom of the 
generator, and the clinker and ashes are removed. After every- 
thing is in perfect working order, the normal procedure for making 
a “run” and “blow” is as follows: Shut down blast-valves to 
fixing-chamber, superheater, and generator; turn on steam to 
generator; shut stack-valve; then turn on oil. The oil must be 
so regulated that the quantity (3 to 4 gallons, according to quality 
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of gas desired) shall be delivered in 5 to 5} minutes ; leaving about 
one-and-a-half minutes’ gasmaking to continue after the oil is shut 
off, Thus the water gas from the generator will take up any 
residue of oil gas which may be in the superheater and carry it 
forward to the relief holder. As soon as the oil is shut off the 
injectors, a little steam is ‘ae to pass through them to keep 
the nozzles clean and cool. Se 

At the end of seven minutes (which is termed the “run”), the 
steam is shut off and the stack-valve opened; the blast to the 

enerator and the superheater are opened; and, only if required, 
a little blast is admitted to the fixing-chamber. This is to recover 
the heats, and, in normal working, occupies four minutes. 

The cycle of operations goes on regularly at four minutes’ blow 
and seven minutes’ run ; and the routine work is so simple in prac- 
tice that a labourer of ordinary intelligence can become an efficient 
operator in two or three days. 

As already mentioned, there are generally about four up-runs 
and then one down-run. If steam were always admitted at the 
bottom of the generator, the fuel-bed would become chilled and 
inactive and saturated with moisture through the condensation 
of the steam. The result of this would be a poor yield of gas 
and an excess of carbonic acid in the finished gas. By closing 
the top gas off-take occasionally and reversing the process— 
admitting the steam over the fuel bed and causing the hot gas to 
pass down and escape at the bottom gas off-take—the base of the 
fuel bed is recuperated to some extent, and the work is more 
equally distributed throughout the entire fuel bed. 

The closing of the top gas off-take valve automatically opens 
the bottom off-take, and vice versd. There is thus no possibility 
of making any mistake, and the steam-valve for the up and down 
runs are situated close together upon one standard, and within 
easy reach of the operator. 

The generator has to be supplied with a buggy of fuel at inter- 
vals of about 40 to 50 minutes, as required, and cleaned once 
each shift. To facilitate the operation of clinkering, spear-bars 
are introduced at all four stokeholes to carry the fuel bed, while 
the ash and clinker are removed from the bars. 

Men Employed in Operating —To operate one section of the 
plant described—i.c., to make 750,000 cubic feet per twenty-four 
hours—three shifts are worked; and on each shift one boilerman 
(who also attends to the pumps and other machinery in the engine- 
room), one operator, and an assistant are employed—z.c., three 
men per 250,000 cubic feet or thereabouts. Assistance is given 
in elevating the coke, which, for twenty-four hours’ requirements, 
only occupies a few hours of two men, and assistance is also 
given in wheeling out the ash and clinker from the generator. 

The clinkering of the generator takes place once per shift, 
and the off-going shift remains to assist the on-coming shift in 
the operation, which occupies from 60 to 80 minutes. 


PURIFICATION. 


Practically the only impurities to be removed from carburetted 
water gas are the sulphuretted hydrogen and the carbonic acid. 
The proportion of the former depends upon the amount of sulphur 
contained in the coke and oil employed, and is only about one-fifth 
of that contained in coal gas, while the carbonic acid to be re- 
moved is about 3 per cent. by volume. In Aberdeen, the purifi- 
cation of the carburetted water gas is conducted separately from 
the coal gas—a small set of four purifiers being used for the pur- 
pose (three on and one off). In each box, there are two layers of 
material containing about 6 inches of “ Lux” purifying material, 
mixed with coke-breeze in the proportion of one to two, and an 
upper layer of English lime, 5inches thick. Repeated tests have 
demonstrated that the presence of carbonic acid is practically nil, 
when sulphuretted hydrogen is evident by the acetate of lead test. 
This, as it happens, is very convenient, as the shift foreman, whose 
duty it is to test the purifiers, has a ready means of knowing when 
to change a purifier. The cost of purification (labour and 
material) has been 1°1d. per 1000 cubic feet; but it is expected 
that this figure will be reduced during the coming winter. 


CoMPOSITION OF GASES. 


According to Professor Alex. Crum Brown, the percentage com- 
position of coal gas and carburetted water gas, each of about 25- 
candle power, is, in round numbers, as follows :— 


Ordinary Carburetted 


Coal Gas. Water Gas. 
Per Cent, by Volume. Per Cent. by Volume. 
Heavy hydrocarbons Mite fa Se 13 
Carbonic'oxide . . . . ..« ¥W ae 32 
| eee een sare oe 21 
REE 5% <a) as “or alee oe a ae 25 
MI oh ak coe ey col one 16 ae ee 6 


O1L SuPPLY AND STORAGE. 


The oil used at Aberdeen is distilled from Scotch shale chiefly 
found in the counties of West and Mid Lothian. Gas oil is the 
third fraction of the crude oil; the first being naphtha, which 
distils at a temperature of 130° to 360° Fahr., and has a specific 
gravity of °675 to 775. The second fraction is burning oil, which 
distils at a temperature of 284° to 560° Fahr., specific gravity of 
‘765 to ‘830. Gas oil has a specific gravity of *840 to *870; and 
regular fractionation may be relied upon within the limits of 
484°and 755° Fabr. It hasa flash-point of from 200° to 220° Fabr., 
which is well over the minimum demanded by the Petroleum Act, 
1879, which is 73° Fahr. The oil is a bye-product, and is chiefly 
used for enriching carburetted water gas and the manufacture of 
oil gas by Pintsch’s process. Delivery is given in tank-waggons, 





containing from 8 to 13 tons. The waggons are run intoa siding, 
and placed over a receiving-box fitted with a fine wire gauze, which 
arrests all sediment. On opening the cock which is fixed under - 
the waggon, the contents pass over the gauze screen into the 
receiving box; thence by gravitation to a tank placed underground. 
A 2} B.H.P. gas-engine drives a centrifugal pump which delivers 
the oil into the storage tank. 

The storage tank is 35 feet in diameter by 18 feet high, and 
rests upon a concrete foundation 37 feet in diameter by 12 inches 
thick. It is constructed of steel plates, and is roofed with light 
sheeting on trussed framing, similar to a gasholder crown. The 
oil-inlet pipe reaches to the top; while the outlet is placed at a 
level 4 inches above the bottom. This allows of about 3} inches 
of water being stored in the bottom, which is less liable to leak 
than oil; and if leakage does take place, water is lost and not oil. 
Two test-cocks are fixed on the side of the tank, to indicate the 
water and oil levels respectively. The tank is capable of storing 
upwards of 400 tons of oil, or 104,000 gallons. 

The equivalent of one ton of oil to one ton of coal (for com- 
parison of storage) is iateresting, and may be found thus— 

1 ton of water = 2240 lbs. 

tgallondo. = _ 1olbs. . I ton water = 224 gallons. 
The specific gravity of oil may be taken to average ‘860. 
224 X 1000 

4 

For every 1000 cubic feet of gas made, of (say) 25-candle power, 
it may be reckoned that 3} gallons of oil are required; and as 
one ton of oil contains 260 gallons— 
ee = 74,285 cubic feet. 

Taking one ton of coal as equivalent to 10,000 cubic feet, one 


ton of oil will be equivalent to 24288 = 7°42 tons. 


. 1 ton of oil = = 260 gallons. 


1 ton of oil = 


It will be seen that 400 tons of oil are equivalent to 2968 tons 
of coal of 25-candle power, and occupy an area only 35 feet 
in diameter, which is a consideration of no small importance, 
especially when the country is threatened with a “ coal crisis.” 


O1t EguiIvVALENT IN COAL. 

In making up comparisons for coal contracting, the writer’s 
practice has been to work out the oil equivalent in tons of first- 
class cannel coal as follows :— 

1 ton of oil = 260 gallons, and 4 gallons = 1000 cubic feet. 
1 ton of oil = 262 x 1000 = 65,000 cubic feet (of which 


about 22,000 cubic feet are pure oil gas). 
and 1000 tons of oil = 65,000,000 cubic feet, or equivalent 
to (say) 6000 tons of rich cannel coal. 
1000 tons of oil at 55s. perton = £2750 
1460; coke ati2s. ,, = 870 
Water (say) = 20 





£3640 

The raw materials required to convert 1000 tons of oii into gas 
cost £3640; but as this is equivalent to 6000 tons of rich cannel, 
the equivalent of the oil in tons of cannel coal = £3640 + 6000 = 
12s.2d.perton. Butin working carburetted water gas, residuals are 
lost to the extent of (say) 6s. 2d. per ton, which brings up the cost 
per ton to 18s. 4d. On the other hand, there is less labour and 
purification required, equal to 1s. 3d. per ton, which falls to be 
deducted. So that one ton of oil is reckoned equal to six tons of 
cannel coal of 28-candle power, costing 17s. 1d. per ton. 

The present contract price of rich cannel is 28s. 2d. per ton 
delivered into stores at the Aberdeen Gas-Works. Needless to 
say, the order for cannel has been considerably reduced, while 
the order for gas oil has been correspondingly increased. 

In passing, it may be noted that the current price of ordinary 
splint coals is from 14s. to 15s. 6d. per ton delivered into the gas- 
works at Aberdeen. 


WoRKING RESULTS AT ABERDEEN. 


On p. 320 are given the working results obtained upon the car- 
buretted water-gas plant at Aberdeen over a period of three 
months last winter, during which time 50,711,000 cubic feet of 
carburetted water gas were manufactured, and which is only 
about 73 per cent. of what one set of apparatus is capable of 
producing. 

It will be seen that the oil is the important factor in the matter 
of cost. An advance of 1d. per gallon represents about 33d. per 
1000 cubic feet, and is equivalent to an advance of 3s. per ton of 
coal. It was with feelings of gratification, therefore, that the 
writer was able to fix the current year’s contract for oilat £2 15s. 
per ton delivered at Aberdeen, which is equivalent to 2°53d. per 
gallon—a drop of 17s. 6d. per ton, or 0°82d. per gallon on last year’s 

rices. 

. The carburetted water gas for the current year will, therefore, 
work out at about 23d. per 1000 cubic feet less than it cost last 
winter, or about 13°35d. into the gasholder. The reduction in the 
price was all the more welcome from the fact that rich cannels 
have been advanced 4s. per ton on last year’s prices. 

The geographical position of Aberdeen—with its seaport, and 
regular traffic with the Continent, together with the Free Trade 
policy still obtaining—is doubtless responsible for the favourable 
terms upon which oil has been offered by the home producers. 

As the production of carburetted water gas is dependent upon 
coal gas, it cannot be considered otherwise than as an accom- 
paniment and auxiliary to that process; and besides being a 
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Average Price per 1000 Cubic Feet of Carburetted Water Gas of 
an Average Illuminating Power of 25 Candles, over a Period 
of Three Months (Intermittent Working). 


Oil, 3°44 gallons at 3°35d. per gallon (£3 12s. 6d. per ton) . 11*52d. 
Coke for generator, 42°8 lbs. at 12s. perton . a a 2°75 
Coke and breeze for boiler, 17°3 lbs. at7s. perton . . . . 0°64 
Wages for manufacture (including all casual labour required). 0°97 
Le 2 ae ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Lime for purification, 8°96 lbs. at 18s. 3d. perton . . . . 0°87 
Water for steam-raising, &c., 1o°5 gallons. . . . . . . 0°05 

17°03d. 
ee ee | 

Net price into gasholder 16° 10d. 


Gas made per hour over the daily gas-making of 
twenty hours ayeraged . .... .. 38,000 cubic feet. 

Gas made per ton of coke used in generators . 52,336 - 

Candles per gallon of oil per rooo cubic feet . . 7°46 

Specific gravity of the gas . co ben ey el 

Heating value of the gas . 670 B.Th.U. Gross. 

or 616 * Net. 

Carbonic acidincrudegas ..... 24 to 34 per cent. 

Tar sold—percentage ofoilused. . . . . . I9% 

Selling price of tar at gas-works . . . . . . «4d. per gallon. 

The coal gas for the same period (coal costing 16s. per ton or 18°61d. per 
1090 cubic feet), less residuals, worked out at 15°14d. per 1000 cubic feet for 
gas of 20}-candle power; while the mixed gases for the same period were 
15°31d. per 1900 feet for gas of 224 candle-power. 








convenient enricher, it has claims to adoption in other respects. 
Its merits as an emergency plant are worth consideration. It is 
possible from dead-inactivity to have the plant brought into full 
use in five hours, and dropped in as many minutes without injury 
to the plant; while the cost for hanging the plant ready for use 
is very little. It will be conceded also that it is almost indepen- 
dent of labour ; for inexperienced men, under competent personal 
supervision, could assume control of a plant in an emergency. 

With a normal coke stock, it affords partial independence of 
coal supplies ; while its absorption of coke stocks tends to main- 
tain prices of that product, and saves labour in handling it. 

The plant erected at Aberdeen is most complete and up-to-date, 
has fulfilled the writer’s highest expectations, and is a credit to 
the Contractors, who carried out the work expeditiously and 
thoroughly. The first season’s working results speak for them- 
selves; but that short experience has suggested certain improve- 
ments in working which will be given effect to next winter. It 
might also be mentioned that working results for short periods 
could be produced which would show superior results to that 
given. But such rosy statements, while useful as a contractor’s 
advertisement, are rather misleading ; and the writer ventures to 
hope that the results of three months’ working will be more 
acceptable to the members of the Association. 


Discussion. 


Mr. A. YurLt (Dundee) congratulated the author on his paper. 
He hoped that since Mr. Milne had now ventured to come into 
the arena, they would have more of his productions in the future. 
Mr. Milne had given them particulars regarding the construction 
of the plant, together with the results he had obtained. On these 
two points they could not offer criticism. Anyone who had had 
similar plant at work might compare notes with him, mainly as 
to costs. There were not many carburetted water-gas plants in 
Scotland. He thought they were only to be found in Aberdeen, 
Dundee, and Edinburgh. The results Mr. Milne had obtained 
coincided very much with his own experience. The plant Mr. 
Milne had differed somewhat in construction from the one he 
(Mr. Yuill) had, which was Humphreys and Glasgow’s system ; but 
in the working results they arrived pretty much at the same figures. 
In his own experience, he found the plant most beneficial in the 
past; and he thought he might look forward to greater benefit, 
more particularly when they had a coal crisis beforethem. In the 
present situation, they could understand the benefit it conferred 
upon them, because, in his own case, he would be able to lessen 
the coal consumption per day to the extent of 75 tons. This 
meant a good deal when coal supplies were scarce, and they had 
not a good stock on hand. He hoped that the difficulty which 
they were all interested in, more or less, might pass away, and 
that those who were trying to bring about a better state of feeling 
between masters and men would be able to doso. Mr. Milne, in 
describing his plant, spoke of 12 oz. pressure. He worked this 
out, and found that his pressure was 21 oz., which practically 
meant 21 oz. on the water gauge. He found it most advan- 
tageous to work at this pressure. He ran the blower at 2000 
revolutions per minute, as against 1800 revolutions in Aberdeen. 
With reference to the number of men employed, being the same 
size of plant it naturally followed that the same number were 
engaged ; and he found that the men required to work practically 
the same as in Mr. Milne’s experience. In the purification, the 
only thing which troubled them was, naturally, the carbonic acid ; 
and it depended to some extent on the temperature, or the heat 
in the superheater. He generally found in working about 2 per 
cent. of carbonic acid. He could use both the purifiers and the 
gasholders for coal gas. 

Mr. D. RoBertson (Dunoon) said there were some figures he 
would like Mr. Milne to explain to them. The author said that 
the proportion of impurities in carburetted water gas was just 
about one-fifth of those in coal gas, and he told them that the 





cost of purifying material was 1s. 1d. per 1000 cubic feet. These 
figures seemed somewhat contradictory, because if the cost were 
Is. 1d. per 1000 cubic feet, then the cost of purifying coal gas must 
be five times as much. He could not understand this part of the 
paper. 

Mr. G. R. Histor (Paisley) remarked that he was not in a posi- 
tion to speak from experience of the working of carburetted water- 
gas plant. Although he had had it in contemplation for some 
time, he had not yet introduced it; but he might have it. He 
noticed the matter of purification, as being about twice the amount 
he generally set down as the cost of the purification of coal gas. 
Possibly there might be some little mistake. However, he recog. 
nized in this process a very valuable adjunct to any gas-works. 
It had the advantage that they could begin making gas within 
five hours of starting the plant; and as a stand-by, there was 
nothing to compare with it. In large works, in particular, he 
thought it had become a sine qué non. He agreed with all the 
advantages Mr. Milne had enumerated. They could enrich the 
gas to any extent. He remembered some years ago, when he 
was considering the adoption of water-gas plant, he had Mr. 
Humphreys at his place, and discussed the matter with him. It 
was proposed to supply gas of 27-candle power. His difficulty 
was how to obtain this. Mr. Humphreys assured him that 
he could quite well make 27 or 28 candle gas. He was still 
sceptical as to his being able to make the gas permanent. How- 
ever, he had learned since that it was quite a practical operation. 
According to modern systems of manufacture, there were very 
few towns in which gas of over 20 candles was supplied; and 
therefore they were come to an epoch in their work which would 
enable them to supply gas of this kind, and with great advantage. 
They were behind their English neighbours in taking up any pro- 
cesses of this sort; but he thought that, in Scotland, where they 
were lowering the standard of their gas, the time had come when 
they could with advantage adopt such a system as this. 

Mr. ALEx. WiLson (Glasgow) said that they tried carburetted 
water-gas plant some years ago, and compared it with their coal- 
gas manufacture; and they found that the water gas was costly, 
as compared with what they could make coal gas for. They 
discarded the water-gas plant. The holder room in Glasgow 
was so ample that they did not feel the necessity for having it as 
a stand-by. But the time might come when they might find it 
advisable—although even now he did not think it advisable—to 
put down plant and make carburetted water gas, though it might 
be at a greater cost than they could manufacture coal gas. 


Mr. W.J.Smitu (Carlisle) asked Mr. Milne to state the class of 


oil he used, and also the method of determining the illuminating 
power of the gas. It was somewhat of a mistake to think that 
carburetted water-gas plant was a very good stand-by, because, 
with inverted burners they had to deal with, and the necessity 
for a constant specific gravity, the variations of water gas made it 
not suitable. 

Mr. MILNE, in replying on the discussion, considered the re- 
marks made by Mr. Yuill had been corroborated by what he had 
already said. He did not think there was anything which called 
for reply. In regard to Mr. Robertson’s question as to the cost 
of purification, he must admit that, on the face of it, it would 
appear that there was something wrong. Nevertheless, it was a 
fact that there was only about one-fifth of the sulphur in the car- 
buretted water gas that there was in coal gas. If they were to 
leave the carbonic acid in the gas, they could use oxide alone, 
and reduce the cost of purification to considerably under the cost 
for coal gas; but they had to remove the carbonic acid, or add a 
further proportion of oil to compensate for the loss of illuminating 
power which they would have if there were over 5 per cent. of 
carbonic acid. It was the removal of the carbonic acid which 
raised the cost of purification. It might be, also, that their 
system of purifiers was somewhat against the purifying of the gas 
economically. He believed it would have been better to have 
had two sets of purifiers—one for the removal of the sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and a separate set of boxes for the removal of the car- 
bonic acid. However, he expected to be able to reduce the puri- 
fication costs; and if they could get it down to about jd. per 
1000 cubic feet, he would be quite satisfied. But he believed he 
would have a better system of purification if he had a sepa- 
rate series of boxes. He thanked Mr. Hislop for his remarks 
on the paper. It was now an accepted fact that carburetted 
water gas of 28, or even 30, candle power could be made perfectly 
permanent. Mr. Smith wanted to know how the gas was tested. 
He had a photometer for the testing of the carburetted water 
gas. He led a pipe specially from the gasholder to this particular 
photometer ; and the gas was tested by the “ Metropolitan” No.2 
burner. They would get nothing like the same efficiency if they 
tested with a flat-flame burner. Possibly the No. 2 burner was 
more nicely adjusted. While the statement of 7°46 candles per 
gallon of oil per 1000 cubic feet might appear to be high, he 
could confidently assure them that he had got higher results than 
this with the plant ; but this was the average. While it would pay 


them to use carburetted water-gas plant at Aberdeen, he admitted. 


that it might not pay some of the members who were situated at 
the pit mouth. They must bearin mind the long railway carriage 


they had. Probably they were paying 5s. or 6s. per ton more’ 
than others, on account of carriage; and while it paid them in: 
remote parts, he did not say it would pay everyone to introduce: 
While the results satisfied him;. 


carburetted water-gas plant. 


they must remember that he was in a different position, geo- 
graphically, from most of the members. 


Sake WAR SABC cca 


Pray 
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THE LATEST PRACTICE IN 
HORIZONTAL RETORT-SETTINGS. 


By WILu1AM WItson, of Falkirk. 
[A Paper read before the North British Association of Gas Managers.] 





| and new elliptical arches were formed. 


It may seem a little out of place to talk of horizontal retorts at | to a wise forethought on the part of the late Mr. William M‘Crae, 


the present time, when all the world is concerned with the per- 
fecting of the various systems of vertical retorts; but I offer no 
apologies, as there may be not a few members of the North British 
Association who are similarly placed to myself—having charge of 


until some of the monetary burden is wiped off, and who mean- 
time cannot face the scrapping of comparatively new plant repre- 


had the mouthpieces, ascension-pipes, bridge-pipes, and retorts 
removed as far as the top of the regenerators, which.on examina- 
tion were found to be in good order after working three winters. 
It was therefore decided to allow them to remain. The pier- 
walls between the settings were then strutted to each other, 
and the arches removed. The pier-walls were then heightened, 
No alterations were 
required to the bench-binders or the hydraulic main, &c., as owing 


there was ample room to carry up the brickwork without disturb- 


| ing them. The end bench-binders only had to be lengthened 


senting thousands of pounds of capital value, and thereby burn | 


their boats and plunge into the struggle for vertical retort 
supremacy. To members who may be suffering in the winter 
time from shortage of retort power, I would direct my description 
of how the difficulty was faced in Falkirk. 

During the winter of 1907-08, all available retorts were at work ; 
and as the demand for gas had shown annual increases for the 
previous three years of 10, 14,and 14 per cent., it was deemed too 
risky to try to weather another winter with the existing retorts, 


— 


ae 


re i : = Ye Y, 


Section through Furnace. 


Retort-Bench at the Falkirk Corporation Gas-Works. 


who myself ; | which was secured by fish-plates and bolts. 
an over-capitalized concern, whose policy it is to“ mark time” | ducer, and producer-gas flue were lowered a little, and the size 


18 inches, by a short length of rolled steel joist of the same section, 
The arch oven, pro- 


of the producer was enlarged by making it project 27 inches. 
This projection allowed a much better feeding arrangement for 
the producers than formerly. Ten retorts out of twelve are now 
available for the furnaces, if necessary, instead of four out of 
eight. The advantages of a regular supply of fuel to the pro- 
ducers are well known. 

The original combustion chamber was replaced by a retort, 
and two small combustion chambers were formed, as shown in the 
drawing. The combustion chambers are made entirely with 
Yorkshire, Silica bricks and also the crown of the main producer 


| gas-flue. The cross walls of the settings are formed of the same 





Section through Regenerator. 


even supposing they were allin good order. The question, there- | 


fore, presented itself of how best to increase the retort-power or 
gas-producing power. The introduction of a water-gas plant was 
not considered, as we have a good market for coke and ample 
holder accommodation. To duplicate the existing retort-house, 
with coal-store and coal-handling plant and stoking-machinery, 


&c., would cost £18,500. This placed that project out of the | 


count ; and verticals were at that time more or less in the Patent 
Office. I, therefore, considered how best to increase the number 
of retorts without altering the existing retort-house and machi- 
nery. The only way, of course, was to alter the settings and add 
another tier of retorts. 

After fully considering the existing conditions of retort-bench 

settings, ironwork, and machinery, and after visiting Glasgow and 
Dundee to see settings of twelves in operation there, I decided in 
favour of adopting similar settings. The Falkirk settings differ 
somewhat from either of these, in that they have 20 feet through 
retorts heated by internal producers at one side only. The 
Dundee settings have stop-ended retorts, 10 feet long, with internal 
producers on each side; the Glasgow settings have stop-ended 
retorts with external “ Jumbo” producers. 
A description of the original settings may not be out of place 
here. They were of eight retorts, 20 feet through and 22 inches 
by 16 inches, having producers at one side only, and each retort 
having two ascension pipes—there being a hydraulic main on 
each side of the bench. There were twelve ovens; making a 
total of 96 retorts. The retorts are charged and discharged by 
Dempster’s well-known machines, electrically driven, one pro- 
jector charger, and one telescopic pusher or discharger. 


The method of conversion was this: Seven old settings of eights | 
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Elevation of Retort-Bench—Machine Side. 





Elevation of Retort-Bench—Furnace Side. 


materials between the centre row of the retorts and the side rows 
half-way up. No trouble has been experienced through using 
this material, which has proved highly satisfactory. The bottom 
corners of the first two tiers of retorts next the combustion cham- 
bers are formed square outside, after the Dundee pattern. The 
retorts have now one ascension pipe only; the pipes being 
carried up on alternate sides, as shown. Having now a smaller 
number of ascension-pipes than formerly, we have, of course, left 
over four spare bridges from each oven and four idle dip-pipes. 
The dip-pipes were closed with a blind-flange, and the idle as- 
cension pipe-faucets on the original mouthpieces were plugged 
with a cast-iron plug. Eight new mouthpieces were required on 
each oven, which were made, where possible, without any faucets. 
The bottom mouthpieces on the producer side (having no ascen- 
sion-pipes) are made as short as possible. This enables the 
bottom centre retort to be discharged into the producer without 
any feeding device whatever. 

The machines were easily altered to suit the elevation of the 
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retorts. In the case of the charging machine, no alteration was 
made to the frame, as it was only necessary to remove a small 
coal-weighing hopper to allow the cage carrying the charger to 
travel 2 feet higher. In the case of the pusher, however, the 
frame had to be extended. The cost of the alteration to the 
machines was £235. 

While talking of the machines, I might mention that opportunity 
was taken to effect one or two improvements while the machines 
were under alteration. The most important of these was on the 
pusher, where one motor either hoists or lowers or operates the 
pusher—these operations being effected at will by means of jaw- 
clutches. Friction clutches were substituted, and two wire ropes 
were introduced for operating the internal portion of the tele- 
scopic ram, in place of the previous single rope. These altera- 
tions have greatly increased the life of the wire ropes. The ropes 
for the internal ram now discharge coke from 3000 tons of coal 
without renewal. They cost 17s. 6d. each, while the ropes on the 
external ram have been in use for twelve months, and have 
handled coke from 22,000 tons of coal. 

In the case of the charging-machine, the discarding of the 
small hopper for weighing the charges was at first thought to be 
a serious disadvantage ; but we now find a marked improvement 
in the evenness of the charges without it, for whereas previously 
the weighed charge had to pass through the charger whether the 
retort was full or not, the operator has now a pedal-operated 
clutch-driven band-feeding arrangement whereby he can stop the 
feed at any time. He has also an arrangement of two mirrors, 
which enables him to see right into the retort while standing 
behind the charger. The weight of the charges is got by noting 
the numbers and weights of the waggons elevated daily and taking 
stock in the overhead hoppers. 

To return to the settings of twelves. No trouble has been 
experienced in the heating of these ovens, except at first when 
they were rather dull half way through. This was overcome by 
adjusting the dampers on the first or top travel of the regenerator 
flue. The bottom centre retort, being situated in the centre of 
the heat zone, is inclined to over-heat ; and to counteract this, it 
is charged more frequently. The ascension pipe from this retort 
is the only one which has given trouble by choking. At first the 
settings were worked with 54 cwt. charges at four hours intervals; 
but now, in order to save labour, we work 8 cwt. charges at eight 
hours. The bottom centre retorts being charged every four hours 
when the stock of gas is low, by increasing the heats, the retorts 
work off 8 cwt. charges in six hours. The fuel consumption in 
the producers has been carefully recorded. It runs from 22 to 25 
per cent. of the total coke produced, and compares with 25 to 33 
per cent. for settings of eights with the same regenerators. 

The regenerators on six ovens are the usual zig-zag flue type, 
having Dempster’s patent corrugated tiles in the partition walls 
between the second air-flue and waste-gas flue. The draught 
required on these settings in the last travel of the waste-gas flue 
next the dampers is 3-10ths to 44-1oths water gauge. On oven 
No. 7, where the original regenerators could not be re-utilized, they 
were replaced by Brooks’s patent regenerators; and on this oven 
the draught required is from 2-1oths to 3-1oths. 

There are two marked advantages in the use of these settings 
so far as the labour of the stokers is concerned. They have only 
half the number of ascension-pipes to attend to and fewer fur- 
naces. 

As I have already stated, the retort-house into the coal-store 
and machinery and the bench of 96 retorts cost £18,500, or 
£192 14s. per retort, or £96 7s. per mouthpiece. The cost of the 
above-described alterations, including brickwork and alteration to 
the machines, was £3044 10s. This was allocated as follows :— 





a a ee ee ae 
Revenue . a hae ee Ste 1875 0 0 
£3044 10 0 


The reason for charging £1875 against revenue was that eight 
retorts in each of the seven ovens would have been renewed in 
any case; so that roughly two-thirds of the cost of the brickwork 
is charged against revenue. The remaining one-third, and the 
cost of the alterations to the machines, make up the £1169 Ios. 
The increased number of retorts was 28; giving a capital expendi- 
ture per retort of £41 15s. 4d., or £20 17s. 8d. per mouthpiece. 

There is one other matter I should like to touch upon before 
concluding, that is the question of overhead coal-storage. As 
originally arranged, we had at Falkirk two overhead storage 
hoppers for supplying the machines. These hoppers each held 
1o tons. This limited storage necessitated two elevator men on 
twelve-hour shifts in the summer time and three men on eight- 
hour shifts inthe winter time intermittently supplying the hoppers. 

While carrying out the foregoing alterations to the settings of 
twelves, I recommended the erection of a continuous hopper 
extending the full length of the retort-bench, which, with the 
extended conveyor, cost £775. The total capacity of the over- 
head hoppers is now 120 tons. The interest and sinking fund on 
this capital expenditure, at 5 per cent., is £38 15s.; and the in- 
troduction of the new hopper enables us to dispense with the 
services of two elevator men throughout the year—effecting a 
saving in wages of £146. The elevating is done during the 
summer months now in the spare time of the locomotive driver 
and shunter, and there is one elevator man required in the winter 
time. Our coal-elevator will handle 25 tons per hour. 

There are several other advantages resulting from the intro- 
duction of this hopper. First, there are no waggons or machinery 





moving during the night; therefore, less risk of accidents. 
Second, there is much longer time available for adjustments and 
repairs to the elevating plant than formerly. 

I am not sure whether the introduction of overhead hoppers 
would result in such a marked saving in very large works; but 
they have proved themselves to be of very great advantage at 
Falkirk, and the question of their introduction into other medium- 
sized works may be well worth consideration by the members 
present. 


Discussion. 


Mr. A. Situ (Tradeston) said he had retort-settings of twelves, 
in the Tradeston works, and also eights, but, of course, with stop- 
ends; and consequently the method of working them was alto- 
gether different from that of Mr. Wilson. Their charges were 
four-hour, both with the eights and the twelves. As to the filling 
of the producers, was it only the centre retort that the producer 
was charged from? Mr. Wilson’s was certainly a very novel 
arrangement. 

Mr. G. R. Histor (Paisley) had had no experience with so 
many retorts set in one oven; but if Mr. Wilson realized what 
he had put before them, he had accomplished a very important 
advance in the setting of retorts, so far as regarded economy of 
space. If he were able to maintain the heat, upon settings of 
twelve retorts, which they obtained with settings of eight, it would 
be a very important advance in economy of both fuel and space. 
It would certainly be of very great advantage where space was valu- 
able. If Mr. Wilson could sustain, in practice, the statements he 
had made in regard to the settings, he had no doubt that many 
would consider the propriety of increasing the capacity of their 
works in this way. He had no doubt that, in time, they might 
attempt it at Paisley, because they had not much land to spare, 
and he contemplated getting relief by the introduction of car- 
buretted water gas. He congratulated Mr. Wilson upon his in- 
ventive genius. He had done exceedingly well in the matter of 
ascension-pipes, in taking one half off the one side and the other 
half off the other side. He wished that Mr. Wilson would have 
success in what he had attempted, and hoped to hear more about 
the subject in the future. 

Mr. S. MiLneE (Aberdeen) wished to ask Mr. Wilson one or two 
questions. In the first place, had he a coke-conveyor? He 
thought he remarked that, in discharging the coke, the discharger 
was placed on the side opposite from the generator, so that the 
retorts were discharged practically direct into the generator; and 
to facilitate this, he reduced the length of the retort to 9 feet. If 
he had a coke-conveyor, it would appear that the conveyor would 
work with greater freedom on the opposite side of the bench. The 
only difficulty, he supposed, would be the filling of the generator. 
If there was a coke-conveyor, where was it situated? Was the 
charging-machine on the opposite side to the drawing-machine, 
or were they both operated from the one side? 

Mr. WILsov, in reply to Mr. Smith, said that he used none of 
the side retorts in the charging of the producer. Asa rule, the 
contents of the centre bottom retorts went into the furnace every 
time. The contents of the side retorts all went to the yard; and 
in many cases the top centre retorts went to the yard also. The 
producer did not extend to the whole width of the oven; it was 
only a little bit beyond the furnace. They had a coke-conveyor ; 
but it was not in action, owing to subsidence in the floor, and 
even in the bench itself. This subsidence made the coke-con- 
veyor subject to enormous wear and tear—so much so that, when 
they were altering the bench, they decided to do without it, and 
they ran the coke out at present in bogeys. They might revert 
to the coke-conveyor when they were satisfied that the bench was 
all right. 








Absorption of Sulphur by Wall Plaster.—In a recent number 
of “ Progressive Age,” reference was made to some experiments 
carried out in the Arthur D. Little Laboratory of Engineering 
Chemistry at Boston (Mass.), in regard to the quantity of sulphur 
gases introduced into rooms through the burning of illuminating 
gas. A room was arranged for a series of tests by rendering it 
practically air-tight, and installing within it fans for stirring up 
the air and exhausting it at a rate to maintain the desired degree 
of ventilation. The room was plastered, as is usual in dwelling- 
houses, and the walls were papered. The object of the experi- 
ments was to find out to what extent the burning of illuminating 
gas increases the amount of sulphur gases while ventilation is 
maintained at the usual standard of air purity; and they showed 
that sulphur was absorbed by the plaster. After experiments had 
been made with good and with poor ventilation, and with a com- 
paratively large and a small percentage of sulphur dioxide, due 
to burning gas, it was evident that the greater the sulphur dioxide 
content the faster it was absorbed by the plaster. The ceiling of 
the room was then papered, and the experiments repeated under 
the same conditions of ventilation. It was found that while the 
paper reduced somewhat the effectiveness of the plaster in ab- 
sorbing the sulphur, it was sufficiently porous to interfere but 
little with the reaction between plaster and sulphur. Analyses 
of plaster scraped from the surface and near the lath, together 
with calculations, show that sulphur is quickly absorbed at the 
surface, and that the plaster on a ro ft. by 18 ft. ceiling will neu- 
tralize for several centuries the sulphur coming from the burning 


of 25 cubic feet of gas per day, when the gas contains 20 grains of 


sulphur per 100 cubic feet. 
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THE “HB.” PATENT PUMP-VALYE. 


Tue characteristics which are most desirable in connection with 
a pump-valve are claimed to be embraced in Witting’s patent 
‘‘H.B.” valve, orders for which haye already been received 
from certain gas and water works. This automatic device, 
which is intended for use with pumps, pumping and blowing 
engines, compressors, &c., has been designed with the object of 
greatly increasing the capacity of these appliances (by rendering 
a greater speed of working practicable), and at the same time 
ensuring absolutely silent working. It is remarked by Messrs. 
Witting Bros., Limited, of No. 49, Cannon Street, E.C. (who 
are marketing the valve) that there is general recognition of the 
fact that one of the most troublesome limitations to the speed at 
which it is practicable to run reciprocating pumps is in respect 
of their valves, which should be of light construction to open 
smartly and afford a free and unimpeded water-passage, and 
must also close with equal promptness. If the moving parts are 
heavy, their inertia causes throttling at opening, and hammering 
at closing. These difficulties, they say, have been overcome in 
the “ H.B.” type of valve, which, owing to the lightness of the 
moving parts, will operate promptly, even at the highest speed of 
reciprocating pumps. 

The requirements which the “ H.B.” valve has been designed 
to meet are that: (1) The closing portion should be so arranged 
that its movement is not impeded by the flow of the fluid passing 
through; (2) it should be as light as possible; and (3) it should 
have a small spring load, and thereby a low resistance. 

















Fig. 1.—Section of ‘‘ H.B.’’ Valve. 


In explanation of the invention, it may be remarked that the 
fluid to be raised enters at A (fig. 1) into a fixed body B; the 
latter being shaped in such a manner as to lead the current 
gently aside, and to allow the water to leave the body at the 
outer periphery through portholes C radially towards all sides. 
The moveable closing medium consists of two thin lip-rings D, 
made of brass or steel, which cover the portholes when the valve 
is closed. The outer edges or lips press against each other; and 
the conical part fits the body of the valve. The necessary closing 
force is afforded by the V-shaped rubber rings E, laid in cor- 
responding grooves of the body, which press the metal rings 
against each other. 





Fig. 2.—‘‘H.B.’’ Valve Open. 


As to the fulfilment of the conditions aimed at by the inven- 
tors, it is pointed out that by the construction adopted the fluid 
is brought practically free of friction and contraction from the 
axial into the radial direction by means of the fixed body, and 
suffers no further variation in direction when going through the 
lips of the metal rings. By closing the valve, the fluid is easily 
diverted from the outer edges of the metal rings; while in disc 
or ring valves the fluid rising out of the seat must be forcibly 
restrained. Thetwo metal rings which form the moveable closing 
medium are not heavy; they are only exposed to the water pres- 
sure over the narrow port-holes of the body; and they are 
extremely stiff, owing to their conical shape. Under these con- 
ditions, a very low spring power suffices to close the valve at the 
proper time, even in the highest speed pumps. The spring power 
is simply obtained by the annular rubber rings; and owing tothe 
weak springs, the valve opens extremely easily, and thereby offers 
the least resistance to the fluid flow, by which considerable saving 
is obtained in the necessary pump work. 








Fig. 3.—‘‘H.B.’’ Valve Closed. 


It is pointed out by Messrs. Witting that it is possible, by re- 
taining the principle and working method of the “ H.B.” valve, to 
make the constructional form in many ways, so as to adapt the 
appliance to all circumstances. “H.B.” valves of several stages 
consist of single units laid loosely one upon the other, and held 
together by means of a cover or bolt. Thus special packing is 
unnecessary, as the rubber rings act as packing, as well as for 
springs. The metal rings—the parts subject to wear and tear— 
can be replaced easily and cheaply, no mechanical appliances or 
skilled workmen being required. The valves can be fitted to any 
existing pump; and one of the advantages claimed for them is 
that jamming is impossible. In the case of hot-water pumps, 
blowing engines, and compressors, the rubber rings are replaced 
by metal springs. 


IGNITION TEMPERATURES OF GASES. 


In the “ JournaL” for the 30th of March (p. 907), we repro- 
duced from the “ Chemical News ” an abstract of a paper on the 
above subject prepared for the Chemical Society by Professor 
Harold B. Dixon and Mr. H. F. Coward. The full text of the 
paper has now been published in the “ Transactions” of the 
Society, and from a reprint forwarded to us by the authors we 
make the following extract. 


The determination of the ignition temperatures of inflammable 
gases has been attempted by numerous investigators in various 
ways. The results obtained are widely divergent, not only for 
separate series of observations, but to a smaller extent in each 
series. The results of Sir Humphrey Davy (1816) are now interest- 
ing only from an historical point of view. He found that hydrogen 
and hydrogen sulphide inflamed when mixed with air at “the 
lowest visible heat of iron and charcoal.” Ethylene and carbon 
monoxide were fired by both charcoal and iron heated to rednesss. 
Methane was not inflamed by an iron rod at “ the highest degree 
of red heat, and the common degree of white heat ;” but an iron 
rod “in brilliant combustion” succeeded. 

Bunsen determined the limiting dilution of electrolytic gas with 
hydrogen, oxygen, and carbon dioxide beyond which the mixture 
was no longer inflammable. The temperature of the flame which 
travelled through the mixtures that were only just inflammable 
was calculated. This he regarded with some hesitation in the first 
edition of the “Gasometrische Methoden,” as the ignition tem- 
perature of hydrogen. In the second edition he quoted only the 
corrected number for the oxygen dilution experiments as the igni- 
tion temperature—viz., 743°6°._ Bunsen’s method is open to two 
main objections—first, the fact that electrolytic gas alone does 
not ignite with an ordinary spark below 70 mm. pressure; and, 
secondly, the results obtained with different diluents are widely 
discordant, as 2116°, 1760°, and 857° are given for the ignition- 
points of hydrogen when carbon dioxide, hydrogen, and oxygen 
respectively are used as diluents. 

More recent investigations may be classed into three main 
groups according to the experimental conditions: (1) A bulbcon- 
taining the mixed gases was plunged into a bath at constant tem- 
perature ; (2) a stream of the mixed gases was passed through a 
tube in a bath which was being gradually heated up; and (3) the 
adiabatic compression, just sufficient to cause ignition, was used 
to calculate the temperature of the mixture at the ignition-point. 
The results obtained by these methods for hydrogen and oxygen 
are collected in the following table :-— 


Observers. 





Ignition Temperatures. 


V. Meyer, Krause, Askenasy . 518°—6c6° 
1) : 589 
Emich . 


- } 571—608 (with excess of O) 
\375—607 (with excess of H) 


Mallard and Le Chatelier . . 550 
[ Bodenstein ow os 2 * 3 Ceo 
(2) Mitscherlich . . . . . . 674 
V. Meyer and Freyer . . . 700 
Gautierand Helier . . . . 840 
RO ss a Oe 8 ee EB 
540 (2H + Ox) 
(3) Falk. . {504 (Hg + Ox) 
530 (He + 20s) 


It is to be noted that when the gases were heated in sealed bulbs 
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the pressure at the ignition-point was roughly three times the 
initial pressure ; and when the gases were fired by adiabatic com- 
pression the pressure at the ignition-point was roughly 39 times 
the initial pressure. 

The observations recorded for gases other than hydrogen are 
very few. Mallard and Le Chatelier found, by passing different 
mixtures of carbon monoxide and oxygen or air through a heated 
tube, an ignition temperature of 630° to 680°. Dilution with car- 
bon dioxide raised the ignition temperature to 695° to 725°. These 
investigators also gave 600° to 660° as the ignition temperature of 
methane. 

V. Meyer and Freyer obtained the following limiting values 
for ignition temperatures :— 

Ignition Temperature of 


ee ein, 

Mixtevre. Free Current of Gas. Gas in Closed Bulb. 
Methane and oxygen . 650°—730° 606°—650° 
Ethane and oxygen. . . . 606 —650 “ya 530 —606 
Ethylene and oxygen . 606 —650 os 530 —606 
Carbon monoxide and oxygen . 650 —730 oe 650 —730 
Hydrogen sulphide and oxygen. 315 —320 - 250 —270 
Hydrogen and chlorine 430 —440 ae 240 —270 


V. Meyer and Miinch employed rather later the following im- 
proved method. The explosive mixture was passed through a 
capillary tube to the bottom of a small glass vessel inserted in 
the bulb of an air thermometer. When the mixture inflamed, 
the air of the thermometer bulb was displaced by hydrogen 
chloride and measured over water. This gave the temperature 
of ignition. The following are the results obtained :— 


Mixture. Ignition Temperature, 
Hydrogen and oxygen . 620°—680° 
Carbon monoxide and oxygen. ) : ‘ 
Hydrogen sulphide and oxygen . .j) Combined quietly. 
Methane andoxygen .... . 656 —678° 
Ethane andoxygen. .... . 605 —622 
Ethylene and oxygen .... . 577 —590 
Acetylene andoxygen. . .. . 509 —5I5 
Propane andoxygen .... . 545 —548 | Threeexperi- 
Propylene andoxygen. . .. . 497 —5II ; mentseach. 
isoButane andoxygen . . .. . 545 —550 
isoButylene and oxygen... . 537 —548 
Coalgasandoxygen .... . 647 —649 


The chief source of disagreement in the preceding results is 
probably to be found in the influence of surface action. Thus the 
results of Helier and of Gautier and Helier were obtained by 
passing electrolytic gas through a tube packed with pieces of 
glazed porcelain—an experimental method which increased the 
slow surface combination enormously, and resulted in an ignition 
temperature nearly 300° higher than that found by Mallard and 
Le Chatelier. 

In the method of adiabatic compression used by Falk at Pro- 
fessor Nernst’s suggestion, fourteen experiments with electro- 
lytic gas gave numbers from 518° to 569°, with a mean of 540°. 
In these experiments, ignition occurred under some 35 to 70 
atmospheres pressure—a very different condition from that of 
previous experiments. Our experiments show that the ignition- 
point of electrolytic gas falls with increase of pressure. The pre- 
sent set of experiments is based on the definition of ignition-tem- 
perature as that temperature to which the gases must be sepa- 
rately heated so that when brought into contact they will inflame 
immediately. The method used by us was designed by Professor 
Dixon in 1903, the first apparatus being constructed by Mr. 
G. W. A. Foster, B.Sc. An atmosphere of oxygen or air passed 
slowly upwards through a large porcelain tube, the temperature 
of which could be gradually raised by means of an electric 
current traversing a close spiral of platinum wire wound round 
the outside of the tube. The inflammable gas was led up a 
narrow tube fixed in the axis of the larger porcelain one, so that 
the gases were heated to the highest temperature of the tube 
before they came into contact. The temperature of the gas was 
recorded by a thermo-junction inserted just below the orifice of 
the narrow inner tube. The flowing current of gas ensured the 
supply of fresh hot gas, and the removal of products of slow com- 
bustion. This arrangement also enabled the effect of surface in- 
fluence to be minimized. Working with different tubes, we found 
that a constant ignition point was obtained when both the diameter 
of the outer tube and the rate of the stream of combustible gas 
issuing through the orifice surpassed a certain minimum value. 
With an outer tube of 45 mm. diameter and an orifice of 1 mm. 
diameter, the stream of hydrogen had to be passed at a rate ex- 
ceeding g c.c. per minute to give a constant ignition temperature. 
The same constant was reached in a wider tube with a faster flow 
of hydrogen. 

That the ignition temperature of a jet of hydrogen should fall 
with an increase in the diameter of the outer tube containing the 
oxygen, and for a given diameter of outer tube should fall with 
an increase in the speed of the jet, seemed explicable on two 
hypotheses : 

I.—It might be supposed that a stream of hydrogen escaping 
very slowly into an atmosphere of oxygen would diffuse more 
rapidly into the oxygen thana quicker stream rising in an unbroken 
cylinder for some distanceabove the orifice. In the diffused gases, 
quiet combustion might begin, and the steam so formed, diluting 
the mixture, might raise the temperature of ignition of the residue. 
The difficulties of such an explanation are twofold. The quiet 
combustion would heat the mixture and tend to lower rather than 
raise the apparent ignition-point. And, secondly, when the hydro- 
gen was diluted with nitrogen, or with steam, or with oxygen 





(which would form steam just before the gas issued from the 
orifice), no raising of the ignition-point was observed. Similarly, 
the substitution of air for oxygen in the outer tube made no 
difference in the ignition-point. The “dilution” hypothesis is 
therefore untenable. 

II.—Since the gases inflame at a lower temperature when they 
are removed farther from the hot surfaces of the outer tube and 
from the hot mouth of the inner tube, these hot surfaces must re- 
tard the chemical action. Now, it has been shown by the photo- 
graphic analysis of explosion flames that, when an explosive 
mixture is ignited in a tube by a small spark, the gases continue 
to burn with a nearly constant intensity for a comparatively long 
period, so long as they are undisturbed by compression waves. 
When a compression wave strikes such a burning mixture, the 
rapidity of combustion is greatly increased. In this way it can 
be shown that in a freshly ignited flame of electrolytic gas the 
number of “ chemically fruitful” collisions between hydrogen and 
oxygen molecules is only a small fraction of the total collisions. 
On the other hand, from Maxwell’slaw of the distribution of speeds 
among gaseous molecules, we find that about 3 per cent. of the 
molecules have a speed twice as great as the “most probable 
speed.” In a gaseous mixture the mean temperature of which 
is approaching the ignition-point, chemical action would begin 
among these more rapidly moving molecules. Now, the presence 
of a solid body at the mean temperature of the gas would tend to 
equalize the speed of the molecules coming into contact with it, 
accelerating the slow but checking the rapidly moving. The hot 
walls would therefore hinder the initial chemical combustion, due 
to collisions “out in the open,” and pro tanto raise the ignition- 
point. But the solid wall would also take up the heat from such 
steam molecules as were formed on or near its surface, and pre- 
vent them from communicating their energy to the unburnt gases 
round them. 

It may be assumed that the width of the outer tube chiefly 
affects the movements of the oxygen molecules, while the rapidity 
of the stream of hydrogen affects the movements both of the 
hydrogen and oxygen molecules as they diffuse into each other 
round the orifice of the inner tube. This hypothesis seems to 
account for the observations, and also to explain why, ceteris 
paribus, a larger orifice, by offering a less surface to the mixed 
gases, gives a lower ignition-point when the jet is issuing com- 
paratively slowly. 

The results we have obtained for the ignition temperatures of 
gases at normal pressure may be summarized thus: 


Ignition Temperature Ignition Temperature 





in Oxygen. in Air. 

Gas. Between, Mean, Between. Mean, 
Hydrogen . . . 580°and590° 585° .. 580° and5g90° 585° 
Carb. mon. (moist) 637 ,, 658 650 .. 644 ,, 658 651 
Cyanogen . . . 803 ,, 818 Stz .. S60 ., 862 856 
Ethylene . . . 500 ,, 519 SIO .. S42 ., $47 543 
Acetylene . . . 416 ,, 440 428 .. 406 ,, 440 429 
Hydrogen sulphide 220 ,, 235 207 3. 3456 ,, 390 364 
Methane... 556 ,, 700 — .. 650 ,, 750 — 
Ethane .. . « » 520 ,, 630 — .. 520 ,, 630 _ 
Propane. . . . 490 ,, 570 
Ammonia .. 700 ,, 860 


In the remainder of the paper, the authors deal in detail with 
the various experiments they carried out. 








Gas Companies’ Accounts for 1908.—We have received from 
Messrs. John Allan and Co. the “ ‘Gas World’ Analyses of Gas 
Companies’ Accounts for 1908.’ These accounts, as our readers 
may remember, are now issued separately from those of the local 
authorities. The accounts of 55 gascompanies are analyzed; the 
results occupying two large linen-backed sheets. On the left-hand 
one will be found particulars relating to the coal carbonized, the 
percentage of carburetted water gas produced, the quantity of gas 
made, sold, and unaccounted for, the yield of residuals, statistics 
of revenue, &c.; while on the right-hand sheet are given the dis- 
tribution and management charges, bad debts, net cost of gas, 
mileage of mains, number of consumers and public lamps, total 
capital and the capital per ton and per 1000 cubic feet, and the 
reserve funds. The book is similar in appearance to its prede- 
cessors, and the price is ros. 6d. net. 


Coal-Tar Dyestuffs in the United States—This subject was 
dealt with by Herr J. F. Schoellkopf at the recent International 
Congress of Applied Chemistry. According to an abstract of his 
communication in the “ Journal of the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry,” the retarded growth of the coal-tar dyestuff industry in 
the United States, which, prior to the Tariff Act of 1883, was in 
a flourishing condition, is considered to be due to the unfavourable 
tariff legislation of the year named, when no less than five distinct 
factories were removed. The Tariff Act of 1897, however, made 
progress in the United States possible; and in the ten years next 
succeeding, the industry made greater strides than it had in the 
preceding thirty years. With a prospect of better tariff protec- 
tion and of suitable modification of the patent laws, combined 
with a renewed supply of suitable coal-tar hydrocarbons to be 
obtained by the new systems of coking coal now being adopted, 
it seems not at all impossible that the United States may, in 
course of time, become exporters instead of importers of these 
dyestuffs. The total output of them in the United States is placed 
at 4,000,000 lbs., valued at considerably more than $1,000,000 ; 
and for the last ten years the rate of increase in domestic produc- 
tion has been about twice as great as that of the importations, 
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THE WORKING EFFICIENCY OF | 
THE HIGH-PRESSURE GAS-PLANT. | 


By ALEXANDER WADDELL, of Dunfermline. 

[A Paper read before the North British Association of Gas Managers.) 

At last year’s meeting, the author gave a few notes on high- 
pressure gas supply for a district 144 feet below the gas-works, 
and extending to 4} miles therefrom. The supply required per 
annum was estimated at 2} million cubic feet within the first 
three years—probably rising to 20 millions within ten years. It 
was noted that to deliver gas by the low-pressure system 144 | 
feet below the works and holder level, would have necessitated 
far larger piping all round, on account of the pressure at the dis- | 
trict supplied being so much under that at the holder. Conse- 
quently, the cost of gas would have been increased, making it un- 
favourable alike to consumer and supplier. 
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Fig. 1.—Diaphragm Governor, Operating the Throttle-Valve 
of the Steam-Engine. 





























































These were among the prin- 
cipal reasons given for adopting 
high-pressure transmission just 
as it had been up to date, but 
with the difference that, instead 
of having the compressor regu- 
lated by an attendant in the 
usual way to pass a certain 
unknown quantity even com- 
paratively, and maintain a cer- 
tain pressure, neither had any 
relation to the unknown and the constantly varying demand of 
which even the attendant was entirely without guidance. The 
author proposed, and claims that he was the first to propose, to 
return a pressure from within the supply pipe so as to automati- 
cally regulate the compressor and maintain a predetermined and 
always sufficient, but not excessive, minimum pressure at the 
district to be supplied, however much the demand might vary— 
thus securing the greatest possible efficiency of compressor and 
piping with the minimum size of plant and total cost. 

The plant was started last October, and has worked for the 
past nine months in a way that is completely satisfactory. The 
drawings show a side view of the principal portions of the 
plant erected at Dunfermline. A is the compressor; B the inlet 
to the compressor; C the outlet of the compressor; D an auto- 
matic high-pressure safety bye-pass valve (referred to later) ; 
E the small return pipe by means of which the pressure away at 
the area of supply is transmitted to the apparatus for controlling 
the speed of the compressing plant; F a diaphragm controlling 
apparatus, the function of which is to automatically regulate the 
speed of the compressor in order to maintain a uniform (and 
predetermined) pressure in the area of supply, and which pres- 
sure is introduced to the underside of the diaphragm; G is a 
combination trap, test, and inspection box, &c. 

_The plant consists of a vessel containing a horizontal leather 
diaphragm, on top of which, and fixed thereto, is a metal plate 
and vertical spindle. This spindle is guided in, and extended 
through, the top cover of the vessel, and terminates in a weight 
carrier. The weights placed on this carrier balance the pressure 
of the gas which is on the underside of the diaphragm, in which- 
ever position it may be occupying at the moment. The vertical 
movement of the diaphragm and spindle is transmitted to the 
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Fig. 3.—High=-Pressure Automatic Three-Way Valve. I 


lever of a steam throttle-valve on the engine bya suitable system 
of levers. 

To follow the controlling action of the apparatus, let us assume 
that weights have been placed over the diaphragm requiring 
6 inches of pressure under it to lift it. On starting the engine, 
the result must be that the pipes will be filled with gas at a 
pressure rising to 6 inches (at the far end of the district to be 


| supplied). This pressure is conveyed to underneath the leather 
| diaphragm and lifts it; the diaphragm in turn rising and control- 
| ing the steam throttle-valve and compressor so as not to allow 


more than the predetermined 6 inches of pressure on the one 
hand. On the other hand, when the diaphragm tends to fall, more 
steam is supplied to the engine—causing the compressor to give 
a pressure not less than the 6 inches predetermined; so that a 


| constant balance of weight over and pressure under the diaphragm 


must be obtained so long as the compressor has power to do so. 
It governs not only the gas pressure in the district (as does a 
governor); it also governs the compressor. While the weight 
above and the pressure below are constant, it will be observed 
that the diaphragm must rise and fall in accordance with the 
steam required or the demand made for gas. 

You may ask the following questions: (1) How does it work? 
(2) With what efficiency? (3) Is it reliable ? 

In regular working the pressure in the high-pressure main over 
24 hours varies only about half-an-inch. During a temporary 
obstruction (probably naphthalene) which passed away as it came 
—leaving no definite indication of what it really was, though all 
water-traps were visited and found quite dry—I took a record of 
pressure on the supply district and found that it remained as 
usual, although the engine had to raise the pressure to 23 inches at 
the outlet of the compressor to do so. It will be evident to you 
that, although an obstruction should take place and be great 
enough to require the full power of the compressor with steam full 
on, the plant would still automatically maintain the minimum 
pressure in the supply district which it was set to give, and could 
only fail to do so on account of an accident or want of power of 
the compressor. 

This result differs widely from what occurs when we depend on 
a stated maximum pressure at the outlet of the compressor or 
governor, and shows how the compressor and piping combine in 
this form of plant to render automatically the best possible 
service. 

Another record of pressure taken when the cover H (fig. 4) was 
off—making an opening nearly equal to the area of the pipe— 
showed a fall of pressure of 8-1oths; and when another cover was 
put on, the pressure recovered itself. 

These and other tests I have made are more severe than would 
take place in actual practice. The largest variation of pressure 
is from 7 to 8 inches, which is not at all excessive or such as 
would disturb the consumers, and is a smaller variation than is 
obtained with ordinary low-pressure distribution. 

After the plant had been working for some time, it was felt that 
provision should be made against any breakdown or stoppage of 
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Fig. 4.—Patent Inspection Test-Box. 


the compressor; and, after considering all that was possible in 
this matter, the bye-pass valve D was designed to meet the follow- 
ing requirements: 1st. That it should have no water or other 
lute, as it will have to work with a pressure up to 20 lbs. or per- 
haps more. 2nd. That it should bye-pass the moment the initial 
pressure of the gasholder exceeds that at the outlet of the com- 
pressor. 3rd. That it should shut the bye-pass when the com- 
pressor was restarted. 4th. That it should not be subject to 
stick ; and that it should be automatic and reliable in its action. 
The design of valve shown is one suited for large-sized plants. 
C is the outlet pipe from the compressor to the supply district; and 
B, the bye-pass from the inlet to the outlet of the compressor. 
D is the moving part of the valve. It is box form; the side view 
being triangular (the front, not shown, is square). It is hinged 
at F, and the bearings are at G. The position it is shown in is 
that which it occupies with the compressor standing. The dotted 
lines show its position when the compressor is working. When 
the compressor starts, the first thing it must do is to raise the 
valve to where it is shown in dotted lines, shutting the bye-pass 
before any gas can pass to supply the district. This is not obtain- 
able in a flap or plate valve, which would open partly when the 
compressor started, only to allow the gas to be pumped round 
from the outlet to the inlet of the pump, but would give no high- 
pressure delivery to the district. Another point is that the moving 
part is held up against a face (which is unlikely to get dirty or 





sticky) and out of the way when compression proceeds. Then it 
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has all its weight if necessary to enable it to fall and bye-pass, 
and the full power of the compressor to shut it against bye-passing 
and hold it there. Hence its reliability. 

I have for inspection an enlargement to full size of some auto- 
matic records of tests made to show how the valve responds to 
any stoppage or breakdown of the engine and sudden changes in 
the consumption of gas. These pressure records, drawings, and 
descriptions show how the plant answers its purpose and with 
what efficiency and economy. In its working there has been no 
trouble; and it has given satisfaction to all concerned—including 
the consumers, although they pay considerably more per cubic 
foot for their gas than the people in Dunfermline. The author 
believes this is in no small part due to the somewhat higher and 
distinctly more uniform pressure that is obtainable than under 
ordinary circumstances. 

Just one little difficulty in the erection of this plant may be 
noted. It was found after a large part of the block-tin tube was 
laid inside the supply pipe, that there were a number of small 
holes in it, owing to little pieces of hard parts in the metal which 
did not stretch like the rest of the pipe and as it was drawn into 
supply caused the holes. It was fortunate, therefore, that we were 
able to withdraw the tube at the combination water-trap, test, and 
inspection boxes, and to replace it with other tube with a mini- 
mum of trouble. 


Discussion. 


The PresIDENT said they would remember that last year Mr. 
Waddell.gave them a description of his plant. He was now ina 
position to speak of his actual results. 

Mr. D. Vass (Airdrie) quite recently had brought before him a 
question regarding the supply of gas to a low-lying district in the 
town; and in view of what had been placed before them by Mr. 
Waddell, he went to Dunfermline and saw Mr. Waddell’s plant. 
He was greatly satisfied with the manner of working it. He ex- 
amined the plant minutely, and saw it under almost all the tests 
Mr. Waddell had described that day. The draining-off from the 
high-pressure main, which might, on special occasions, be due to 
the starting of gas-engines, was a feature of the working which 
struck him. The plant answered admirably to the call, and sent 
out a larger volume of gas to the outlying district. They required 
something of this sort to maintain a steady pressure in places 
where a gas-engine might be started at a time when they knew 
nothing at all about it. As the plant was used at Dunfermline, it 
at once sent out an extra supply of gas, without any man being 
near it at all. He understood that one of the difficulties Mr. 
Waddell had was with reference to the tube inside the main, and 
that he substituted a lead for a compo. pipe. He would like to 
know what Mr. Waddell would say about a malleable iron tube 
being put in, instead of lead, and just coupling-up near the in- 
spection-boxes. Mr. Waddell’s arrangement admirably answered 
the purpose for which it was putin. The valve described, par- 
ticularly, worked very sweetly. He saw the engine stopped, and 
the valve fell immediately the pressure was taken off. 

Mr. J. D. KerLtor (Lochgelly) said there was one thing which 
he thought Mr. Waddell might have gone more fully into. That 
was the working costs—the costs of compression, maintenance, 
and soon. With regard to the bye-pass valve, he presumed it 
was patented, or that it was some idea of Mr. Waddell’s own. 
He (Mr. Keillor) had a valve fixed on his plant, between the inlet 
to the blowers and the outlet of the blowers. It was an ordinary 
flap-valve, with the flap opening, of course, away from the inlet 
to the blowers. Immediately the blowers were started, and the 
pressure was raised, the high pressure came back on the flap- 
valve, and closed it. Of course, the high pressure flowed past 
the flap-valve to the district ; and directly the compressors were 
stopped, and the pressure became reduced to the low pressure, 
the low pressure on the holders blew the flap open, and closed 
it from the district. This was an entirely different system 
from that used at Dunfermline by Mr. Waddell, inasmuch as Mr. 
Waddell employed continuous high pressure. At Lochgelly, he 
distributed gas at a pressure of about 2 lbs. per square inch. 
There was no trouble whatever with the blowers. They had had 
something like eighteen months’ experience with the high-pressure 
plant; and since they started the blowers, the consumption in the 
district supplied had increased by fully 150 per cent., while un- 
accounted-for gas had not increased, though this might have been 
expected. They, however, conducted very systematic searches 
for leakage, and could afford, of course, to scoff at the old bogey 
of increased leakage from increased pressure. The amount of 
gas delivered during the last eighteen months was fully 9 million 
cubic feet ; and the cost of compression was 068d. per 1000 cubic 
feet. The maintenance of the blowers and plant cost only about 
o'15d. per 1000 feet; and the attendance on the apparatus had 
practically cost them nothing. From the time they started the 
blowers till they stopped them, they never required to go near 
them. The figures he had given were for the benefit of the meet- 
ing, and for the sake of comparison. They had never regretted 
putting down the high-pressure plant. It was a necessity when 
they considered it at the beginning. They were always extending 
the system, and would continue to do so, he believed, as circum- 
stances required. 

Mr. J. W. Napier (Alloa) thought the author was to be con- 
gratulated upon having conceived a design of apparatus whereby 
absolute, direct, and sensitive control was obtained of the con- 
ditions of pressure from the works to the consumer, in an area 
situated miles away from the manufacturing station. In his (Mr. 





Napier’s) opinion, the return pipe was absolutely essential, and 
more particularly so when the demand for gas in a populous 
area was large, and when, on account of various circumstances, 
the demand might be required suddenly. The return-pipe was 
essential, on the same lines as in electricity departments, where 
a return-wire was laid in conduits along with electric cables, for 
the purpose of informing the attendant at the station what the 
demand was in the town. He merely mentioned this to show that 
electricity supply was, so far as that feature was concerned, worked 
precisely the same as the method adopted by Mr. Waddell. The 
valve, which he understood was the subject of a patent, appeared to 
be a success, and he understood had been, to various manufac- 
turers, a much felt want. At Alloa, he had occasion to consider the 
question of a high-pressure supply to an outlying district, the pipe 
to which was laid about thirty years ago. Owing to the compara- 
tively small consumption in the area, it was not considered prac- 
ticable to lay a new pipe. He mentioned the circumstance, as 
it might be of advantage to others to know what could be done in 
such a case. He simply connected a small rotary compressor, 
driven by a 2 H.P. electric motor, to one of the street mains. In 
this respect, his arrangement differed from Mr. Waddell’s, in so 
far as it drew the gas from one of the street-mains, thereby saving 
the expense of taking a special pipe from the gas-works. The 
cost of running the compressor was exceedingly small—only 
about 0°75d. per hour. The compressor was put to work during 
the lighting hours; the main-pipe being sufficiently large to meet 
requirements at other times. 

Mr. C. W. KrausHAAr (representative of the Bryan Donkin 
Company, of Manchester) said he had seen the plant working 
at Dunfermline, and had had it under very stringent tests. It 
appeared to meet all the requirements, as desired; and, as the 
manufacturers, of course, they were pleased to find that it had 
turned out so satisfactory. The special valve he had had under 
many tests; and he could speak to its working admirably. He 
could testify to this more particularly as it was not of his firm’s 
manufacture. 

Mr. W.B. M‘Lusky (Perth) thought that Mr. Vass put the matter 
clearly when he indicated the case of a gas-engine starting and 
giving rise to a sudden demand in a remote district, because, 
however sensitive their station-governors might be, it was not to 
be expected that a station-governor, on a 15-inch main, would 
respond to a sudden demand. If he might cite another case, it 
was that which Mr. Napier had met in Alloa, where he distributed 
from a fairly large main, and carried the gas to a comparatively 
remote part of the district. His own experience had been different 
from either of these cases. They supplied the village of Bridge 
of Earn, about 4 miles from Perth, with gas at a moderately high 
pressure—starting with 12 inches. The plant had worked about 
eleven months. They used a Sturtevant blower. His object in 
deciding upon this was that it had advantages for his purpose 
over any of the systems which had been put before them that day. 
He had to meet variations in pressure of from } to 2 inches; but 
these variations did not disturb the action of the plant. A Peebles 
governor acted as a perfect governor, as it would act, in ordinary 
circumstances, on a consumer’s meter. The only cost they had 
found computable was that of lubrication; and this, of course, 
had to be carefully attended to. Otherwise, in regard to attend- 
ance, the cost was infinitesimal. 

Mr. WappDELL, in reply, said Mr. Vass mentioned the matter of 
putting in an iron pipe, instead of a lead one, as he ultimately 
had todo. He was hardly inclined to say the last word on this 
subject. He thought it was better for everyone to consider for 
himself. He had told them of the difficulty he had had with 
block tin. He hoped it was quite understood that, in drawing in 
a pipe, it generally stretched; and in the case of the block-tin 
pipe, when it had stretched, a number of small holes were found. 
He had been told that block tin would be the best material to 
use; but he found it otherwise. With regard to what Mr. Keillor 
had said, he really could not put a figure upon the cost of 
working. The plant gave them no trouble. The engine ran so 
slowly that it would go long enough without any oil; and, apart 
from this, it required no attention, either morning or night. It 
was one of the economies of the system that, instead of having a 
pressure of 16 inches at the outlet, and perhaps 60 inches at the 
other end, while there was a small consumption on, and, again, 
having 60 inches at the outlet when, at night, they would have very 
much less at the other end—which looked to him to be waste—they 
had a more uniform pressure throughout. His idea was to get 
over this waste, and to give only the amount of pressure required 
at the other end, without any waste, so far as he could manage. 
This was what he had done. He was not aware that, if they left 
it alone for two days on end, there would be a bit of harm. The 
apparatus worked without any attention. Mr. Keillor mentioned 
the valve. The point about the valve was that it lay down unless 
the engine were working; and when it had to be raised, it was 
the compressor which raised it. It was the pressure which 
kept it up. It therefore did not cost anything to hold it up. 
When the compressor was stopped, it had its own weight to 
close it. He was almost compelled to do something in this 
respect, because, while their large holder had a pressure of 
6 inches, the other holder had only about 4 inches; and con- 
sidering that the district to be supplied was below them, he 
would have had nothing to work with at the other end. But the 
valve operated satisfactorily. He considered a safety bye-pass 
valve; but the difficulty in connection with it was that, when 
working with considerable pressure, the pressure would displace 
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the seal. This valve took away no pressure at all. Mr. Napier, 
as well as Mr. M‘Lusky, had introduced high pressure, of a form 
to suit his own circumstances. He did not claim that his system 
was the thing to cure all evils. It was for each to think out 
matters for himself; but it had to be pointed out that, under both 
their systems, they only provided for a partial high pressure 
supply. In his case, he required a very low high pressure; but 
he was obliged to have the engine working through the whole 24 
hours of the day. There was all the more reason why it should 
not be required to work against 60 inches pressure, when it was 
only necessary, for the purposes of supply, to have it working with 
8 inches. Whenever it came about that a large supply was 
wanted, the apparatus naturally started itself. He had no doubt 
the partial stoppage they had was due to naphthalene. They 
noticed it about 8 o’clock at night, when the engine was required 
to work against 24 inches of pressure. He sent round to see what 
the drips were like. It was found that there was no water what- 
ever in them; and then, in the morning, they saw that the pres- 
sure had come down to 8 inches. As long as the engine had 
power enough, and steam given to it, it went on supplying the 
pressure which they wished it to give. 








A high-pressure pumping-station on Delaware Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, described in ‘‘ Engineering Record ” some time ago, has 
proved so successful that it will be practically duplicated at 
Seventh and Lehigh Avenues, in the city’s mill district. It will 
contain ten 300 H.P. Westinghouse vertical single-acting gas- 
engines direct connected to Deane triplex pumps and a 140 H.P. 
unit for auxiliary purposes. Fuel gas will be drawn from the 
street mains, and two large holders in different parts of the city 
will furnish the supply. Experience with the present plant in- 
dicates that any unit can be made ready to pump against 300 lbs. 
pressure in 45 to 60 seconds from the time the signal is received ; 
and the whole station can be put in operation in from seven to 
ten minutes. 


Presentation to a Cardiff Gas-Works Official—Mr. Thomas 
Foster, who has been in charge of the Bute Terrace works of the 
Cardiff Gas Company for a period of nearly thirty years, was a 
fortnight ago made the recipient of valuable tokens of good- 
will and friendship from the officials, staff, and employees of the 
Company on his retirement. The presentation, which took the 
form of a gold watch, a beautifully illuminated autograph album, 
and a fountain pen, was made on behalf of the subscribers by 
Mr. George Clarry, the General Manager, who testified to the 
faithful services rendered by Mr. Foster during his long con- 
nection with the Company, and to the good feeling and loyalty 
which have always been a marked feature of his supervision. 
Mr. Foster feelingly acknowledged the gifts. A silver-mounted 
umbrella was also presented to Mrs. Foster. 


The Calorific Power Test for Coal Gas.—In the course of an 
article by Professor Frank Clowes, D.Sc., F.I.C., the Chemist and 
Chief Gas Examiner of the London County Council, in the Engi- 
neering Supplement to ‘“‘ The Times” last Wednesday, he made 
the following remarks: ‘“ A clause has been recently insertedina 
London Gas Bill which renders obligatory the maintenance of a 
reasonable standard of heating power in the gas supplied by the 
largest Metropolitan Gas Company—a Company which is respon- 
sible for making and distributing more than half of the whole 
amount of illuminating gas used in the County of London. This 
marks an advance in gas legislation, since, although special gas 
supplied for power purposes had already necessarily been of 
standard heating power, no company distributing ordinary coal 
gas at all comparable in importance with this greatest Metro- 
politan Company has hitherto adopted a calorific standard. 
: It is generally felt by those concerned with the gas supply 
to towns that the introduction of the calorific test marks an era, 
and that the example which has just been set by the largest Gas 
Company will be followed, as opportunity arises, by gas authori- 
ties generally. The consumer of gas will then pay for his gas as 
a heat generator; its value being mainly fixed for him by the 
calorific test.” 


Specification for Standard Cast-Iron Pipes.—The Engineering 
Standards Committee have just issued the British standard speci- 
fication for cast-iron pipes for hydraulic power. The Committee 
engaged in drafting the specification met for the first time 
in June, 1904, and information as to current practice was sought 
from the principal users and manufacturers of hydraulic pipes, 
resulting in a mass of valuable information being placed at the 
disposal of the Committee. It was found that cast-iron pipes for 
hydraulic power as generally used fell naturally into two divisions, 
the greater number being for pressures from 700 lbs. to goo lbs. 
per square inch; while in recent years much higher pressures, from 
goo lbs. to 1200 Ibs. per square inch, have been extensively used. 
Two standard series have, therefore, been drawn up to suit these 
respective ranges of pressure. The Committee regard goo lbs. 
per square inch as the maximum permissible pressure for Class A, 
and recommend that Class B should be used when a working 
pressure of goo,lbs. per square inch and upwards is the normal 
working pressure. As regards the leading dimensions, the Com- 
mittee have endeavoured, as far as possible, to fall in with the 
general practice in existing work as indicated by the replies re- 
ceived. In nearly every case it has been practicable to adopt 
dimensions which will allow pipes made to the standard specifica- 
tion to be connected to existing pipes without alte ration. 





ANALYSIS OF GASEOUS MIXTURES. 


In the “Chemiker Zeitung” for the 3rd inst., Herr G. von 
Knorre deals with the estimation of hydrogen, methane, and 


nitrogen in gaseous mixtures. In an abstract translation of the 
communication in the “Chemical Trade Journal,” it is pointed 
out that, where the more usual methods are followed, the nitro- 
gen value has to bear the sum of all the errors; and hydrogen 
and methane are not determined with as much accuracy as could 
be wished by any of the methods which involve the explosion of 
a portion of the gas residue with air or oxygen. Fractional com- 
bustion with heated copper oxide, as suggested by Jaeger, enables 
the whole of the gas residue to be used in the experiment; but 
there are two drawbacks to the method as originally described. 
In the first place, a correction has to be applied for the oxygen of 
the air in the copper oxide tube at the beginning of the experiment ; 
and, secondly, and of more importance, the Jena glass tube con- 
taining the copper oxide is liable to become distorted and change in 
volume. Herr von Knorre finds these difficulties can be wholly 
overcome by constructing the copper oxide tube of quartz glass, 
and filling it with nitrogen. The method is as follows: The carbon 
dioxide, heavy hydrocarbons, oxygen, and carbon monoxide are 
estimated in the usual manner by absorption. The residue is 
then passed slowly backwards and forwards two or three times 
from the burette or nitrometer into the potash pipette through the 
copper oxide tube, which is so arranged as to connect the burette 
to the potash pipette. The copper oxide is maintained at a tem- 
perature of 230° to 250° C., by which means the whole of the 
hydrogen but none of the methane is oxidized. After cooling, the 
reduction of volume is noted, and is the measure of the hydrogen. 
The heating and passage of the gas backwards and forwards is 
next repeated; but this time a bright red heat must be employed. 
The reduction in volume is the measure of the methane. The 
method not only does away with the necessity for batteries, coils, 
mercury, and palladianized asbestos, but provides a simple means 
of directly estimating the nitrogen. The gas is simply passed to 
and fro over the strongly ignited copper oxide, and the residual 
nitrogen is measured. Methane, too, can be quickly estimated, if 
the heavy hydrocarbons be absorbed by fuming sulphuric acid, 
and the other combustibles, save methane, burned at 250°C., at 
which temperature the heavy hydrocarbons are not oxidized by 
copper oxide. 


REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Incandescent Gas Lamps and Burners. 
HE tps, G., of Nuneaton. 
No. 7548; April 6, 1908. 
Lamps constructed according to this invention have “ail parts 


readily accessible” and the inverted mantles need never be exposed to 
winds, with consequent risk of destruction. 











Helps’s Incandescent Burner Lamp. 


The chimney or casing which surrounds and supports the burner is 
hinged to the outer casing of the lamp and carries a sleeve J adapted to 
be lowered for the protection of the mantle. The sleeve is provided 
with arms or projections which normally rest upon the door; and the 
burner is attached to the gas supply by a flexible tube or a swivel joint 
or the like, as described in patent No. 13,648 of 1907. In place of sup- 
porting the sleeve on the door, and a!lowing it to fall automatically on 
lowering the door, it may be normally a fixture upon the casing, but 
capable of being released by hand after the removal of the door. 


‘*Twin’”’ Incandescent Gas-Lamps. 


Epprvp, E. C. P., of Kensington, W., Boucuton, H. F., of 
Birmingham, and Everson, W. H., of Willesden, N.W. 
No. 13,7543 June 29, 1903. 

This invention has for its object to so arrange incandescent burners 
and mantles that a large portion of the amount of heat wasted in the 
ordinary arrangement is utilized ‘‘in creating more light, and conse- 
quently the consumption of gas is economized.” 

Tig. 1 shows one form of combined burners, mantles, and globe. 
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**Twin’’ Incandescent Gas-Burners. 


Fig. 2 shows the burners and mantles where the inverted and vertical 
mantles are made in one or combined. Fig. 3isa modification whereby 
the gas and air mixture supply to the combined inverted and vertical 
burners is separated. Fig. 4sbows the combined vertical and inverted 
mantles with an inverted form of burner only. 

In figs. 1 and 3, a vertical burner A and mantle B are arranged imme- 
diately over an inverted burner C and mantle D, “in such a manner 
that any heat which has not been absorbed by the inverted mantle, and 
so transformed into light, passes up through the part E of the combined 
burners and is collected and absorbed by the vertical mantle B, and so 
utilized, and the consumption of gas thereby economized.” The burners 
(with fittings and globes required for the two forms of lights) may be 
combined in one device as shown at fig. 1, where H represents two 
globes made in one—the lower part surrounding the inverted mantle 
and the upper part the vertical mantle. In order to better conduct the 
waste heat from the inverted to the vertical mantle, a transparent shield 
or baffle is used. 

In fig. 1, the mixer F supplies the gas and air to the combined 
burners A and C, placed in juxtaposition ; but in fig. 3, two mixers F 
are employed in juxtaposition—one for the vertical and one for the 
inverted burner. 

In fig. 2, the vertical and inverted mantles are made in one, and the 
combined burners are arranged at the end of the mixer F with a suitable 
fitting I, whereby the mantles are steadied. In fig. 4, an inverted 
burner only is used, and the vertical and inverted mantles are combined, 
so that part of the heat arising from the latter, or from the combustion 
of gases issuing from the inverted burner, will be absorbed by the ver- 
tical mantle—that is to say, “‘the heat which is not absorbed by the 
mantle D will become absorbed by the mantle B, and so be turned into 
light and not wasted as hitherto.”’ 


Retorts for the Destructive Distillation of Coal or 
Other Carbonaceous Substance—‘“ Coalite Process.”’ 
Parker, T., of Wednesfield. 

No. 14,169; July 3, 1908. 

This invention has for its object ‘‘to provide retorts of simple con- 
struction in which the charging of the substance to be destructively 
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Parker’s Retort ‘‘ Bunches.’’ 





distilled may be readily effected, and from which the residue may be 
expeditiously discharged.” 





Fig. 1 is a plan of a ‘‘ bunch” or battery of retorts, and fig. 2 is a 
sectional elevation. 

The series of tubes shown (of small diameter) are cast integrally 
together with their upper and lower extremities in one, with common 
top and bottom flanges or fittings—thus forming integral bunches or 
batteries of tubes. These respective batteries are mounted in the 
manner described in patent No. 4266 of 1908—that is to say, upon 
the upper flange is provided a hood common to all the tubes or retorts 
of each separate bunch or battery, forming an upper chamber above 
the tubes, from which the gases and vapours produced in the destruc. 
tive distillation may issue through an ascension or discharge pipe com- 
municating with the side of the hood—the hood being provided with a 
hinged cover-plate, which, when the tubes are to be charged, is 
removed to permit of the funnel of the charging hopper passing into 
the mouth of the hood and to allow ground coal or other carbonaceous 
substance to fall into the respective tubes. The lower mouths of the 
tubes of each battery or bunch are closed by a common cover-piate 
hinged so that it may be removed to fall away from the lower mouths 
of the tubes to permit of the charge falling out. Each bunch or 
battery of tubes is connected by its own pipe to the hydraulic main. 


Closing the Doors of Retort-Stills. 
Parker, T., of Wednesfield. 
No. 14,170; July 3, 1908. 


This invention is more especially designed “‘ for the purpose of open- 
ing and closing the cover-plates or doors of retort-stills used in the 
destructive distillation of coal, and for the purpose of effecting the 
closure with certainty and precision and for ensuring a gas-tight joint.” 
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Parker’s Retort-Still Lid-Closers. 


The hollow standard A is provided centrally with a longitudinal par- 
tition B, forming two inlets for water or other liquid under pressure ; 
and upon the top of this standard is mounted a piston C, and communi- 
cation from above the top of the piston is made with one of the com- 
partments D of the standard A and through the side of the standard 
from beneath the piston with the other compartment E. Upon the 
standard and the piston E is mounted a movable cylinder F, the lower 
extremity of which is suitably packed to ensure a good hydraulic joint; 
while, similarly, the piston C is packed for the same purpose, and the 
cylinder is provided with a cover-plate G. 

On the admission of water under pressure to one compartment D in 
the standard, it will pass upwards above the piston C and lift the 
cylinder F ; while, similarly, when water under pressure is led into the 
other compartment E, it causes the fall of the cylinder. 

The hydraulic device for operating a set of closing cover-plates or 
doors is disposed intermediate of the doors or cover-plates to be operated 
by a lever H pivoted centrally at the lower extremity of the cylinder F 
and, at the extremity of one arm J, pivotally connected by a link K to 
one cover; while the other, J!, is pivotally connected by a link K* to 
another, in such a manner that on the cylinder being raised the set of 
covers are closed, while when the cylinder falls they are opened. 


Manufacturing Producer or Water Gas. 
PETTIBONE, H., of New Rochelle, U.S.A. 
No. 19,363 ; Sept. 15, 1908. 


This producer-gas, or mixed producer-gas and water-gas, plant refers 
particularly to that type in which connected pairs of generators or pro- 
ducers are employed from which the gas is drawn off by jets of compressed 
gas which operate as an exhauster, and in which the sensible heat of 
the gas is utilized as well as the latent heat of combustion in a metal- 
lurgical furnace. 

The patentee provides for drawing off a portion of the gas, scrub- 
bing and cleaning it, operating therewith a gas-engine, and thereby 
operating a compressor to compress part of the cleaned gas for use 
in the jet-exhausters, which serve to draw hot gas from the generators 
and deliver it to furnaces. He also provides for reversing the action 
of either one of the jet-exhausters on a pair of connected generators or 
producers, producing a reverse current through one of the bodies of 
incandescent fuel, thereby causing pressure in one of the producers and 
vacuum or partial vacuum in the other one, and at the same time 
cleaning the fire of dust and ashes. 

By the use of the devices and the apparatus described at great 
length (by the aid of a series of diagrams), he is able to “‘ reduce the cost 
of a fuel-gas and power plant ofa given capacity,” as he dispenses with 
positive rotary exhausters, steam-engines therefor, boilers, and connec- 
tions, &c., and “‘ yet preserves the efficiency of the plant.” 
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Intermittently Illuminated Gas- Signs. 
Uttricn, R., of Berlin. 
No. 15,630; July 23, 1908. 


The patentee points out that appliances for the kindling and extinc- 
tion of gas-flames are known in which a float or membrane connected 
with a cut-off member, owing to the alteration of the gas pressure, is 
given a movement which opens or closes the cut-off member. Or the 
periodical supply of gas to the burners is regulated by means of a bell, 
which, owing to the arrangement of valves, automatically becomes 
alternately filled with, and emptied of, gas, whereby the actuation of 
the valves is produced by the bell by the intermediary of a trip lever. 
Yet another known arrangement is the automatic displacement of the 
gas supply-valve by means of two bellows, which are alternately filled 
with gas and emptied. The present invention provides apparatus for 
producing an intermittent light for advertising signs, giving signals, 
and so forth, in which the member serving for the periodical cutting-off 
of the current of gas supplied at a constant or fluctuating pressure is 
worked by a body operated by the gas pressure itself, whereby the 
duration of the separate periods is not dependent upon the quantity of 
gas passing through the apparatus in a unit of time. 


Gas-Controlling Apparatus. 
S1EBEN, H., of Kansas City, U.S.A. 
No. 20,049; Sept. 23, 1908. Date claimed under International Con- 
vention, Jan. 24, 1908. 
This apparatus is designed for use in connection with buildings, to 
permit the gas supply to be cut off manually in the event of fire or 
automatically if it is subject to a predetermined heat. 
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Sieben’s Gas-Controlling Apparatus. 


The illustration shows a sectional view of part of a building and part 
of the gas-controlling apparatus, with a part section and a detail per- 
spective view of a bracket later on referred to. 

A is the gas-pipe leading from the main to a valve casing; the house 
pipe B leading from the casing into the building. The valve has a per- 
forated diaphragm C between pipes, and below the perforation of the 
diaphragm is equipped with a removable cup D, having its chamber 
reduced to provide a guide passage for the stem of a valve E. The 
stem is fitted with a spring bearing at its lower end upon the valve, and 
at its upper end against a cap closing an opening in the valve casing 
above the diaphragm, and forming, in conjunction with the cap nut, a 
guide and stuffing box for the valve stem. The spring thus tends to 
seat the valve and cut off the supply of gas from pipe A to pipe B; and 
to co-operate with the spring in closing the valve, the stem may also be 
provided with a weight F. 

To normally hold the valve unseated, a roller is secured by a fusible 
substance to the valve stem; the roller resting upon the cam trackway 
of a reciprocatory bar G. The guides of the bar terminate in circular 
heads to receive the ends of a pair of similar conduits, preferably con- 
sisting of tubes H coupled together by elbows and leading to any point 
desired. The couplings in their inner sides are slotted as at I, in order 
to permit guide-rollers to be fitted within them; the parts being so pro- 
portioned that cords (hereafter referred to) cannot be disengaged from 
the rollers. As shown, the ends of the conduits opposite to the coupling 
heads of the guide-bracket extend through the wall of the building con- 
tiguous to which the valve is arranged and into which the supply pipe 
A extends. 

One end of a cord or cable is preferably secured in the tube J, and 
the corresponding end of another cord is secured to a tube K, which 
tubes project into a glass face box, and are equipped with handles. 
The cords thus never become exposed in the box when the handles are 
pulled forward, and consequently cannot sag from the front end of the 
conduits and interfere with the free operation of the slide bar G. When 
the slide bar is in the position shown, the lower handle is drawn forward 
and the upper handle is in contact with the contiguous end of its respec- 
tive conduit. Should the building take fire and “gain considerable 
headway before it was discovered,” and the heat rise toa predetermined 
degree, the connection between the valve stem carrying the weight F 
and the angle bracket L would fuse, and, as a result, the yalye E would 





automatically close and cut off the supply of gas to the building. 
Should the house occupant discover the fire before the heat was suffi- 
cient to fuse the connection mentioned, he could pull forward the top 
handle, and so slide the bar G tothe right and permit the valve to close. 
To reset the valve in the event that the bracket L remained fastened to 
the valve stem, the lower handle would be drawn forward—reversing 
the operation of the bar G, and causing the cam to engage the roller and 
force it, and hence the valve E, upward to their original positions. 


Prepayment Gas-Meters with Differential 
Wheel Gear. 


KETTERER, F., of Furtwangen, Germany. 
No. 22,088; Oct. 19, 1908. 

This invention relates to the type of prepayment gas-meters wherein, 
by means of differential gear, the movement of the cam which actuates 
the gas-valve is derived from the turns, or the initial turn, of a coin 
receiver in the one direction (for opening the valve) and reversed by a 
rotation of the counting spindle acting in the other direction, so as to 
tend to close the valve—the spindle also actuating the indicator of the 
consumption of gas. Consequently, several successive prepayments, 
each effected by one rotation of the spindle, are rendered possible 
without a further operation of the meter being dependent on the pre- 
vious closure of the valve. 

The operating mechanism is chiefly characterized by the peculiar 
arrangement of a two-wheel differential gear, the parts of which simply 
consist of an internally toothed pericyclic wheel and an externally 
toothed epicyclic wheel, which intermesh with each other in the same 
plane. This dispenses with the employment of spheroidal screws and 
other like means coacting with the differential gear as in known pre- 
payment meters. ; 

The patentee’s claim is for a prepayment meter comprising a coin 
receiver adapted to be rotated by hand after the insertion of a coin and 
transmitting its rotation toa valve-controlling disc through the medium 
of differential gear actuated, on the other hand, by the reverse ten- 
dency of the counting mechanism. The differential gear consists of a 
pair of spur-wheels intermeshing internally in the same plane, one of 
which is guided on an eccentric crank pin during the rotation of the 
coin-receiver, and has outer teeth engaging with the other internally 
toothed gear wheel, which latter is journalled centrally to the axis of 
the coin receiver, and is driven by the counting mechanism—thus 
causing the first-mentioned differential wheel to advance in a differential 
ratio and to operate the valve-controlling disc accordingly. 


Intermittent Gas Lighting Burner. 


SociiTh CLERC-BIDAULT ET CIE., of Paris. 


No. 4895; Feb. 27, 1909. Date claimed under International 
Convention, Sept. 19, 1908. 


This apparatus for intermittent automatic illumination by means of 
gas-burners consists (as shown) of a movable obturating member—a 
sphere of magnetic metal—arranged inside the gas-conduit and sub- 
jected to the attraction of a magnet hinged outside the conduit 
and connected to a diaphragm forming a wall of a gas-chamber in 
communication with the part of the conduit comprised between the 
obturator and the utilization devices, with the object of opening and 
closing the conduit intermittently. 



































Intermittent Gas-Flash Lighter. 


The apparatus operates as follows : The membrane J being deflated, 
the rod I will be depressed ; and under the influence ot the weights H, 
the magnet E will have rocked around the hinge F and will contact 
with the wall of the cylindrical chamber. The steel ball B is thus 
attracted towards the magnet, and adheres to the inner wall of the 
chamber, but will not block the orifices C andD. The orifice A being 
uncovered, gas will enter the cylindrical chamber freely, and thus 
reach the burners, which will be fully kindled. At the same time, how- 
ever, a certain quantity of gas will pass through the orifice D and the 
passage L beneath the membrane, and inflate it. The rod I will then 
rise, and the magnet will rock around the hinge F and assume the posi- 
tion shown. Its action will no longer be exerted upon the ball, which 
will again fall into its normal position and prevent gas passing to the 
burners. As the pressure diminishes in the cylindrical chamber, the 
membrane willempty, and the gas contained in it will flow towards the 
burners and help to maintain them kindled as pilot lights. This collapse 
of the membrane is assisted by the pressure exerted upon its upper face 
by the weights. 

When all the gas contained in the membrane has flowed towards the 
burners, the magnet again contacts with the cylindrical chamber, and 
the ball will be attracted from its seat. The previous operation. will 
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then be repeated, and the periodical kindling and extinction of the 
burners will take place automatically and uniformly. 

By means of a pin valve M, it is possible to regulate the duration of 
the kindled and extinguished phases at will by obturating the orifice 
for admitting gas beneath the membrane and discharging it therefrom 
to a greater or less extent. 

The variations of pressure in the town supply mains will not exert 
any prejudicial effect upon the operation of the apparatus. The sole 
effect will be to produce the variation in the duration of the kindled 
phase within small limits, seeing that the weight H may be selected to 
permit the membrane ascending with the smallest possible pressure. 


Attaching Incandescent Mantles to Mantle-Rings. 
Sxriwan, E., of Vienna. 


No, 6963; March 23, 1909. Date claimed under International 
Convention, March 28, 1908. 

This process for enabling the attachment of incandescent mantles to 
mantle-rings to be effected more rapidly and simply, and at the same 
time much more exactly, consists in that, by means of a mandrel, the 
mantle to be attached is shaped in and over a hollow body; the edge 
of the mantle overhanging the latter being fixed by needles. A string or 
cord passed through the edge of the mantle is then laid round the 
needle ends, and tightened; and the overhanging edge of the mantle 
is folded over the loop of the cord or string inwards, and after the 
mantle-ring is placed into the opening of the mantle the needles are put 
out of action and the loop tied. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


16,716.—AsHFoRD, A. G., and WILtiams, A. J., “ Gas-engine.’’ 
aly 17. 

, 16,746.—RHODES, J., JONES, W., and GarnetT, W., ‘* Gas-burners.”’ 
uly 19. 

J 16,766.—Donp, F. W., ‘‘ Gas-engines.” July 19. 
16,768.—JOHNSON, G. E., “ Gas-fittings.” July 19. 
16,778.—H6FFcer, K., “Opening and closing apparatus for gas- 

pipes.” July 19. 

16 858.—LipDLE, J., ‘Safety gas-cock.” A communication from 

the Hasty Manufacturing Company. July 20. 
16,871.—May, T., “ Gas-purifiers.” July 20. 
16,899.—Hamme_r, M., “ Portable geyser.” July 20. 
16,897.—Crick, E. H., “ Regulators for gases.” Jaly 20. 
16,925.—GiBBons, W. P., and Masters, J. R., “ Vertical retorts.’’ 

July 20. 
16,932.--SAMANN, L., “ Gas-regulator.” July 20. 
16,952.-—ANDERSON, D., “ Controlling devices for lighting systems.” 

uly 20. 

J 16,956.—EceErTON, H. W., “ Air-gas generator,” July 2r. 
16,998.—BLock Licut Company and WebspeER, J., “ Incandescent 

burners.’’ July 2. 
17,011.—JOHNSON, W. C., “ Improvements in means for producing a 

light.” July ar. 
17,074.—Lymn, A. H., “ Production of gas and ammonia from peat 

and like fuels.” July 22. 
17,082.—Hunt, W., ‘‘ Exhauster or compressor for gases.” July 22. 
17,112.—GiBpons, W. P., and Masters, J. R., ‘‘ Vertical retorts.” 

July 22. 
17,158.—LynEs, W., “ Gas-fittings.” July 23. 

17,165. —SmitH, H. P., “ Pipe-joints.” July 23. 
17,194.—WoLrF, O., Bambury, N. F., and Bernarpy, E., “ Incan- 

descent gas-lamps.” July 23. 
17,195.—Wo _r, O., Bamsury, N. F., and Bernarpy, E., “ Supply- 

ing gas for illuminating and like purposes.” July 23. 
17,209.—LEAVER, E. T., “Solidifying tar.” July 23. 
17,219.—TULLY, C. B., “Incandescent gas-lamps.” July 23. 
17,227.—SCHMID, C., “ Fittings for gas and other pipes.’’ July 24. 


RESTORATION OF PATENT. 


Notice is given that an order was made on July 22, restoring the 
patent granted to James MALLot for “Improvements in incandescent 
gas-burners,’’ No. 19,776 of 1900, dated Nov. 3, 1900. 











Brighouse Gas Undertaking.—At the meeting of the Brighouse 
Town Council last Wednesday, the Chairman of the Gas Committee 
(Alderman Healey) made a statement with regard to the gas-works 
which have recently come under the management of Mr. Harold 
Davies. In the course of his remarks, he said the Committee had 
accepted tenders for the coal required during the coming year; and he 
was glad to be in a position to inform the Council that they had been 
able to contract for 12,009 tons at prices which averaged about ts. od. 
per ton less than was paid last year. Unfortunately, their old con- 
tracts had still a few months to run; so that the Corporation would 
not receive the benefit of the new and reduced prices until about half 
of the present financial year had passed. 


Death from Gas Poisoning.—At the Liverpool City Coroner’s 
Court a few days ago, Mr. T. E. Sampson held an inquiry concerning 
the death of Thomas Sansbury, ared 70, a master mariner of Douglas, 
Isle of Man. Deceased took apartments at a temperance hotel in 
Liverpool, and at night was shown to hisroom. He had been drinking, 
but was notdrunk. Next morning an assistant at the hotel detected a 
smell of gas. She found the deceased’s door closed, and locked on the 
inside. After knocking several times, calling to him and getting no 
answer, she had the door forced open. On entering the room, she 
found it full of gas, and heard the gas escaping; the tap being turned 
on to its full extent. The deceased was lying on his back dead. A 
medical man was summoned, and he said life had been extinct for 
about six hours. There was only one window in the room, which was 
small, and it was fastened ; while the fireplace was practically hermeti- 
cally sealed. Evidence was given that some of the brackets and taps 
about the house were defective ; and the Coroner called attention to 
this. The medical evidence was to the effect that the man died from 
gas poisoning ; and the Jury resurned a verdict accordingly. 








——— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. } 


Livesey Memorial Fund. 


Sir,—I received a letter this morning from the S2cretary to the 
County Borough of Smethwick, calling my attention to the omission 
of the amount of ten guineas contributed to the above fund by the 
Smethwick Corporation, 

I find the omission occurred owing to an oversight her2, and should 
be much obliged if you would state in your next issue that the list of 
subscriptions from Corporations (p. 257) should have included {10 {os, 
from the Smethwick Corporation Gas Committee, W.T : 

39, Victoria Street, S.W., July 29, 1909. » T, Donn. 


— 


The German Experiments with “Flicker” Photometers, 


S1r,—I observe in a short account of “ Photometric Testing at the 
Reichsanstalt in 1908,” on p. 258 of your issue of July 27, the outline 
of some experiments made with “ Flicker ’’ photometers. 

It is stated firstly that the “ Flicker ’’ photometer in testing lights of 
different colours presents no advanage over the ordinary methods of 
comparison by balance or contrast photometers, and secondly that the 
“Flicker ’’ photometer is not independent of the colour sense. 

Now, Sir, with respect to the first point, it must be within the recol- 
lection of everyone connected by practice with photometry that, until 
Mr. Simmance and I produced the "* Flicker” photometer head, there 
was never any certainty with respect to values of lights the colour of 
which is different to standards of light. The instrument was speedily 
adopted on all sides, and is in continued and increasing use; so much 
so that I think I am justified in saying that it is the standard method 
for these purposes. Not one, but several firms in Germany approached 
us for permission to make it; but for commercial reasons (not dis- 
sociated with the independence which Protection gives to German 
manufacturers), no business arrangement was entered into by us. 
Accordingly, the German makers fell back upon the old text-books, 
and produced Rood and Whitman arrangements under different names, 
while several ‘‘ patents’? have been applied for by makers. At the 
time the ‘‘ Flicker’’ head was produced by us, no such device was in 
existence ; and it was Dr. Bunte himself who was so struck with the 
advantage of it, that he introduced it in one form to the Zurich Con- 
gress, while Professor Vivian B. Lewes exhibited a modified form we 
constructed. 

This brings me to the second point, which is that if (as I gather) the 
experiments now cited were made with the Whitman and Rood 
“ photometers,’’ I do not wonder that the learned experimentalists 
arrived at the conclusions they state. Mr. Simmance and I have con- 
tinually hammered it into people that these arrangements are not 
photometersatall. They are examples of the‘‘ Flicker’? phenomenon, 
but are not photometers ; and experience and time show that it is 
almost impossible to make a practical and perfect ‘‘ Flicker ’’ photo- 
meter without following the rules laid down by us in our patent 
specification, to which rules the Rood and Whitman arrangements do 
not conform. 

We have from time to time made and published experiments on the 
question of colour sense. We are absolutely certain of the soundness 
of our conclusions ; and it is naturally open to anyone to experiment 
with the Simmance-Abady instrument and prove or disprove what we 
have stated. 

I have no possible doubt either as to the soundness of the theoretical 
grounds upon which we base our contention, nor of the accuracy of the 
experiments that we and others have made in proof of it. I have time 
after time taken a colour-blind person to a photometer bench, aad he 
has made independent readings of different coloured lights which have 
absolutely coincided with my own and other people’s readings. 

It should be clearly understood, with reference to the advantage of 
the ‘‘ Flicker ’’ head, that it is, of course, possible for an experienced 
and unbiassed photometrician to use a contrast head with differently 
coloured lights of low power; but as Professor Lewes, when claiming 
this power himself, cast doubt on the possibility of any of his audience 
(some 200 or 300 men, all with a good knowledge of photometry) per- 
forming the same feat, so do we claim that the use of the ‘‘ Flicker” 
head is essential with high-power lights, and in all cases renders results 
certain, however inexperienced the observer. 

Westminster Palace Gardens, S.W., July 29, 1909. 





JACQuEs ABADy. 


“Electricity for Everybody.” 


S1r,—My attention has been called to the review in your issue of the 
27th inst., upon my book bearing the above title; and I am sorry you 
should think it likely to have such a deleterious effect on the gas in- 
dustry as to makeit necessary for you to occupy no less than threecolumns 
of your valuable space in an attempt to discredit it. As, however, 
practically the whole of your criticisms apply to only 14 pages out of 
the 325 pages, I am encouraged to hope that you consider the remain- 
ing 311 pages are occupied with the ‘‘ many useful features ’’ that you 
refer to. 

Coming to details, may I say that your comment on the system sug- 
gested for estimating consumption is ‘a fair sample of the looseness, 
the inaccuracy, the ignorance, or the wilful misrepresentation (I do 
not know which it is) that is found throughout?'’ I did not state that 
an 8-candle power lamp would consume so many units per annum, but 
that the “average ” consumption of all the 8-candle power equivalent 
lamps in the building would be found to work out at something near 
the figures given (which are the result of actualexperience). There are 
many lamps—in upstairs rooms and passages, cellars, lavatories, &c.— 
only occasionally used, consuming far less than the average, while 
other lamps use far more. Your method of argument would imply 
that because it is known that ‘‘ The Times’’ has a circulation of so 
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many thousands, therefore the “ JouRNAL oF Gas LicuTiING "’ and every 
other paper has the same. 

As to the dirty ceilings and the “tortious” effects of burning gas 
even with incandescent burners), I must leave the next housewife you 
meet to tell you; and from the same source you may learn that only a 
few incandescent burners are used in the average house, the remainder 
being the old flat-flame ones. 

I will not express the opinion that your review is “ guilty of fabrica- 
tion and omission,” but will venture to say that those who read in their 
proper context the extracts you give, will have a very different impres- 
sion of their import. 

In conclusion, I would emphasize the fact that the book is not a 
philippic against gas, which is only referred to in a few pages, but its 
object is rather to provide useful information about electricity for 
everybody in home, or shop, or factory. 1f my view of the future 
of electricity is too roseate, it is, at any rate, not discouraged by the 
statement on the same page of your “ JourNnaL,” that the electricity 
supply companies in the United States now number about three to 
every one of the gas companies. 

I shall be obliged if you will publish this letter, in order that any 
wrong impression received by your readers may be removed. 


Kingsway, W.C., July 29, 1909. R. BorLasE MATTHEWS. 


[Our correspondent is quite right. Wecould not afford more than 
three columns for the misstatements in his book in regard to gas, 
though there was a strong desire to write more. As to his reference 
to the electricity supply companies in the United States numbering 
about three to one of the gas companies, that is nothing novel. In 
London, the electricity undertakings number about ten to one gas 
undertaking. We refer readers to our criticism of Mr. Matthews’ book 
last week for the answer to the remainder of his letter.—Ep. J.G.L.] 


Retort-House Work.—Light v. Heavy Charges. 


Sir,—I have delayed referring to the letter of Mr. Charles Carpenter 
published in your issue of the 13th inst., in the hope that someone 
else might have been disposed to give his experience on the subject. 

Mr. Carpenter’s experience is on such an extensive scale that his 
views will be of immense interest to your readers. His results are, 
of course, unquestionable, though it is gratifying to find that until 
recently he held the opinion that light charges and rapid changes were 
the correct thing for gas-making purposes. That the results of my 
experiments were not in accordance with the more modern view, may 
possibly have been due to variations in the quality of the coal, tem- 
perature of carbonization, and other matters. 

With reference to the excellent paper read by Mr. J. Ferguson Bell 
at the recent meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers, I may say 
that my letter was not intended as a criticism. In my opinion, the 
paper was one of the most important and practical ever submitted to 
themembers. The painstaking and careful work involved in obtaining 
and recording all the information must have been enormous. 

My object was to elicit some further information on the subject of 
retort charges; and this has been accomplished through the courtesy 
of Mr. Carpenter, whose letter also furnishes a reply to that from Mr. 
J. G. Tooms, published in the same issue. 

Huddersfield, July 23, 1909. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 





EDWARD A, HARMAN. 








The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 
Bill brought from the Commons, read the first time, and referred 
to the Examiners: Heywood Corporation Bill. 
Bill reported, preamble not proved: Glamorgan Water Board Bill. 
Bills reported, with amendments: Gaslight and Coke Company 
Bill, Mountain Ash Urban District Council Bill, Northallerton 
Water Bill, Oldham Corporation Bill. 
Bill read the third time and passed: Blackwood Gas Bill. 
The Lord Chancellor informed the House on Thursday that the pro- 
moters of the Salford Corporation Bill did not intend to proceed 
further with it, An order was made accordingly. 





—— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 
Bill read a second time and committed: Gas and Water Orders 
Confirmation Bill [Lords]. 
Bill read the third time and passed : Heywood Corporation Bill. 
The Risca Urban District Council Bill [Lords] has been referred to 
a Select Committee, consisting of Mr. Arthur Stanley (Chairman), Mr. 
G. D. Faber, Mr. G. H, Morgan, and Mr. G. Hardy ; to meet on Friday. 


Huddersfield and the Longwood Gas-Works.—At the montbly 
meeting of the Huddersfield County Borough Council, Mr. Cartwright 
referred to a minute to the effect that no further steps be taken in the 
matter of the purchase of the undertaking of the Longwood Gas Com- 
pany. He asked what the nature of the negotiations were, and if any 
offer had been made by the Company or the Corporation. He would 
not press for anything to be divulged which ought not to be made 
public ; but he thought that the ratepayers of Longwood had a right 
to know how the matter stood. Alderman Jessop said they bad been 
making an effort to remove the injustice from which the Longwood 
gas consumers had been suffering, and had endeavoured to get gas for 
them at the same price as was paid in the borough. The resolution 
did not say that no further attempt would be made. 








LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Water Rate for Unoccupied Premises. 


At the Westminster County Court, last Thursday, the Metropolitan 
Water Board sued Mr. J. H. Montague, a surgical instrument maker, 
of New Bond Street, W., for £29 17s. 6d. for four quarters’ water-rate. 
Mr. Desmond Collins, solicitor, who appeared for the Board, having 
formally proved the amount due, defendant said the original claim, 
made on a final notice, with a threat to cut the water off, in February, 
was for £37 7s.; but he refused to pay. Then, when a summons 
was issued, the amount was reduced, without a word of explanation, to 
£29 17s. 64. He had paid into Court £28 7s. 91., and contended that 
this was all he was liable for. Under the Board’s Act of 1907, it was 
laid down that where no inhabited house duty was paid there must be 
a minimum rebate of 20 per cent. and a maximum rebate of 30 per 
cent. The premises in question were unoccupied for twelve months, 
and water was not used. At first 5 per cent. was allowed, and a threat 
made to cut off the water; but he defied the Board. Then they sued 
him, allowing 20 per cent. rebate ; and he paid in an amount based on 
30 per cent.—maintaining that it was the duty of the Board, in an 
exceptional case like this, to allow the maximum rebate. Mr. C. R. 
Cuff (Senior Registrar) said the Board had the right under their Act 
to decide what rebate they would allow. Defendant said it was most 
iniquitous. Mr. Cuff replied that he could not deal with this; and he 
ordered payment of the amount in a fortnight. 


Charge for Water and Meters at Portishead. 


The Magistrates at the Long Ashton Petty Sessions were recently 
engaged in hearing a case which came before them on asummons based 
on an information laid on behalf of the Portishead District Water 
Company for adjudication upon certain disagreements which had arisen 
between them and the Urban District Council as to the rates, quanti- 
ties, terms, and conditions upon which water was to be supplied to 
them for the purposes mentioned in section 37 of the Water-Works 
Clauses Act, 1847—viz., for cleansing sewers, drains, &c., and for other 
public purposes. The questions submitted for the decision of the Bench 
were: (1) The charges to be made by the Company to the Council for 
meter-rent. (2) The rate per rooo gallons to be paid by the Council 
to the Company for water supplied for the purposes mentioned in 
section 37 of the Act of 1847. (3) Whether the Company are entitled 
to charge the Council a quarterly minimum ; if so, to fix the amount, 
The Bench decided that the Council should pay 3s. 6d. per quarter 
for a }-inch meter on each of the Council’s supplies; that the charge 
for water for public purposes might be at the rate of Is. per 1000 
gallons; and that the Company were rot entitled to charge the Council 
a quarterly minimum amount in respect of water supplied for public 
purposes. It was further decided that the costs of the Court were to 
be paid by the Company and the Council in moities; otherwise the 
parties were to bear their own costs, Leave was given to appeal, 








Laindon and District Gaslight, Water, and Coke Company, Limited. 
—On Thursday last, Mr. Justice Eve made an order, on behalf of a 
debenture-holder in this Company, appointing Mr. Barber, of Old 
Jewry, receiver and manager. Mr. MacSwinney, who appeared for the 
plaintiff, said the debenture issue amounted to £4770, and the principal 
money was now due. Counsel for the Company consented to the order, 
which gave the receiver liberty to act at once, but not as manager after 
Oct. 31, without leave of the Court. 


Thefts from Prepayment Gas-Meters by a Boy.—A boy of 15, 
named John Delvard, was recently before the Bolton Magistrates 
charged with stealing money from prepayment gas-meters. The meters 
in six cottages in one street were found to have been broken open, and 
the money abstracted. Suspicion fell on Delvard, and when he was 
arrested at a local theatre his pockets were found to be full of coppers. 
On being charged, he pleaded guilty, and was sent to an industrial 
school for a period of three years ; the father being ordered to contribute 
1s. weekly towards his support. 


Dispute as to the Registration of a Meter.—A discussion with 
respect to the working of gas-meters took place last Wednesday at the 
Isle of Wight County Court, where his Honour Judge Gye was asked 
by the Freshwater Gas Company to give judgment in an action brought 
by them for {2 6s. 3d. against a customer named Fleming, for gas sup- 
plied. The defendant alleged that the meter was wrong ; but evidence 
was called as to the periodical readings of the meter. His Honour held 
that there were such discrepancies between the quantities of gas alleged 
to have been consumed and recorded, that he could not give judgment 
for the plaintiffs. Mr. Parker, on behalf of the Company, applied that 
a case might be stated for argument in a Superior Court ; but this was 
refused, as there was no point of law involved. 


Acetylene Explosion in a Mine.—Mr. Justice Walton delivered 
judgment in the King’s Bench Division of the High Court of Justice 
last Thursday in the case of Quinn v. Ullcoats Mining Company, which 
was tried before him and a Jury at the recent Carlisle Assizes. The 
action was brought by Mrs. Agnes Quinn, on behalf of herself and ber 
four children, to recover damages for the loss of her husband, who was 
killed by an explosion of acetylene gas at ceicndants’ ircn ore mine 
at Egremont, in December, 1907. There was a strike at the mine, 
which was closed down, and became flooded, with the result that an 
acetylene gas-generator was submerged. In the following April the 
water was pumped out and the mine reopened. Plaintift’s husband 
and three other men were instructed to clean the generator, and in doing 
so they used naked candles. The water in the tank of the generator 
had become saturated with the gas, and an explosion occurred by which 
the plaintiff’s husband was killed. The Jury found that defendants 
were guilty of negligence in not seeing that safety lamps were provided, 
and assessed the damages at £530. His Lordship decided that the 
plaintiff was entitled to this amount ; and he entered judgment accord- 
ingly, with costs, 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


THE SUCCESS OF CO-PARTNERSHIP. 


South Metropolitan and South Suburban Companies’ Schemes. 


Once more, last Thursday, was the Crystal Palace the scene of one of 
those remarkable gatherings which have for some time been an annual 
feature in the life-history of co-partnership. That is tosay, a number of 
the employees of the South Metropolitan and South Suburban Gas Com- 
panies, with their wives, were invited by the Directors to celebrate the 
continued successful operation of the scheme. Though the great pioneer 
in this momentous reform for the bettering of the condition of the gas- 
works employees—and others—has passed away, this pleasant yearly 
gathering which he originated is, we are glad tosee, to continue, in ac- 
cordance with whatitis felt would have been his wish. Thursday’s pro- 
ceedings began with dinner in Lyons’s Restaurant ; and by a different 
arrangement of the tables it was on this occasion found possible to 
provide seating accommodation for some forty more people than in 
previous years. In all, between 450 and 460 sat down; and, as usual, 
amost enjoyable time wasspent. After dinner, there followed speeches, 
to the point, and full of enthusiasm for the system which has been so 
great a success—full also of affectionate and grateful references to Sir 
George Livesey, whose loss his many friends will never cease to deplore. 
Mr. Charles Carpenter, the new Chairman of the South Metropolitan 
Company, presided ; and he was supported by Mr. Charles Hunt, who 
is now at the head of the South Suburban Company, and numerous 
Directors of both undertakings, the principal officials of which were 
also present. 

The Loyal Toast having been honoured, Mr. Carpenter remarked 
that it did not seem possible that a year had elapsed since their last 
Co-Partnership Dinner; and he did not think that any of those who 
were present twelve months ago could have imagined for a moment 
that the next dinner would be held without the presence of him who 
did so much to put co-partnership on a sound and an enduring basis. 
They could not do better, he thought, on the present occasion than 
show their respect for the great and good man to whom they all owed 
something, and many of them much, by drinking to his memory. He 
would ask them, therefore, to rise in their places, and silently drink 
to the memory of their true friend and great co-partner, Sir George 
Livesey. Everyone in the room immediately responded to the sugges- 
tion ; and to those present the scene was a most impressive one. 

On again rising, Mr. Carpenter remarked that there was one other 
toast upon the list—that of “ Co-Partnership”—and he was going to 
call upon Mr. Hunt to propose it. Mr. Hunt had been introduced to 
them in the past on more than one occasion by Sir George Livesey ; 
and he need now only remind them that Mr. Hunt had taken Sir 
George’s place as Chairman of the South Suburban Gas Company. 
Those who knew him were aware how thoroughly his sympathies were 
in accord with the principles of co-partnership; and he was sure they 
could not have a better advocate than Mr. Hunt. 

Thus called upon, Mr. Charles Hunt proposed “Success to Co- 
Partnership,” and said it was now exactly seven years since Sir George 
Livesey honoured him by an invitation to join the Board of the South 
Suburban Company—then the Crystal Palace Gas Company. He had 
thus had an opportunity of observing the inner working of the co-partner- 
ship system ; and having served this full term of apprenticeship, asit were, 
he was able to state that, though he had not found, nor had he expected 
to find, perfection, yet every year of added experience had strengthened 
his conviction that co-partnership was an ideal means of uniting the in- 
terests of Capital and Labour, and had increased his admiration for 
the prescience of him who was the founder of it. What did the employer 
gain in return for the bonus which was given over and above the current 
rate of wages? The answer was that he got loyal and willing, and in 
some cases devoted, service ; and this was worth any system of profit- 
sharing. Now, what did the wage-earner obtain? Some ill-disposed 
people had said that co-partnership was a system of driving and sweat- 
ing. Heonly wished that these persons could have been present to-day, 
to look about them at the happy faces surrounding the tables; for he 
was sure that they would then be dispossessed, once and for ever, of 
this idea. What did co-partnership really do for the wage-earner? For 
many of them, at least, it meant practical emancipation from a hand- 
to-mouth existence, and the prospect of enjoying at some future time 
what a famous countryman of their friend Mr. Ross had called ‘‘ the 
glorious privilege of being independent.’’ There were no doubt some 
who had at first looked somewhat askance at a system under which they 
were not permitted to finger more than one-half of the bonus allotted 
to them; but these had long ago fallen into line with the rest, and 
the figures showed, he was glad to say, that nearly, if not quite, all the 
bonus was now invested year by year. He was not, of course, able to 
do more than to refer to the figures relating to the South Suburban 
Company ; but these showed that since the establishment of co-partner- 
ship in 1893 or 1894, no less a sum than upwards of £33,000 had been 
distributed up to the end of the last financial year. They also showed 
that the present investments in stock and on deposit amounted to 
upwards of £34,000. There were now 36 co-partners who held more 
than {100 of stock ; while the average holding per co-partner was £50. 
Figures like these surely meant that many a home had been made 
brighter by the knowledge that something was being laid aside fora rainy 
day, or for the time when work had to cease. And could they wonder 
that Directors rejoiced, when they saw, year by year, these investments 
increasing, and when they were able to announce an increase in the 
rate of bonus? It did them all good occasionally to take stock of 
progress; and gatherings like the present afforded an excellent oppor- 
tunity of doing so. Moreover, the social intercourse which they pro- 
moted, and to which the presence of ladies, whom they were very glad 
to see there, contributed so largely, was a realization of that good- 
fellowship which it was desirable should subsist among those who were 
pursuing the same aims and the same objects. He hoped at some 
future time it might be possible to enlarge this gathering so as to 
make it representative of all the companies in and around London 





who had adopted co-partnership. That would indeed be a notable 
gathering, because, as they were fully aware, co-partnership was now 
the rule among these Companies, instead of the exception. The South 
Metropolitan and South Suburban Companies stood, however, in a 
somewhat different position from the others, inasmuch as they were 
the only two who had put what Sir George Livesey termed the top- 
stone to the edifice of co-partnership—they were the only two Com. 
panies who had combined with the system of co-partnership that of 
employees’ Directors. It was to be hoped that their example would in 
course of time be followed by others, because one of the principal 
objects of the employees’ Director was to put the respective Boards in 
touch with all classes of the employees, so as to create between them 
mutual sympathy and confidence. He was glad to say that this object 
had been wholly attained by the excellent selections that had been 
made from time to time by the co-partners, and which formed the best 
possible security for the permanence of the system. He would like to 
say one word more. Among the many honourable traditions associated 
with Sir George Livesey’s long and successful leadership was that of 
supplying gas cheap. They were anxious to maintain this tradition; 
but it was becoming increasingly difficult to reduce prices owing chiefly 
to a falling off in the increase of business. They were endeavouring to 
overcome this; and their friend Mr. Waller had suggested that every 
co-partner should become a co-operator tothisend. The idea seemed 
to be an excellent one, because there could be very few, if any, co- 
partners who could not do something to extend the use of gas among 
their friends and neighbours. They had to remember that in this, as 
in all other matters of the kind, the interests of the Companies were 
those of the employees—both as shareholders and as co-partners—and 
that they were pledged to promote those interests. It was the ‘‘ call 
of the blood,’’ so to speak, to every true co-partner ; and so long as this 
call was answered, so long would co-partnersbip flourish and their 
undertakings prosper. 

The Deputy-Chairman of the South Metropolitan Company, Mr. J. 
Ewart, remarked that their thoughts naturally reverted that day to the 
great loss that the two Companies had sustained during the past year. 
Among all the Directors of the South Metropolitan Company, if any- 
one had been asked to select the one whose life promised to be the 
longest, he thought the choice would have fallen upon the Chairman, 
though he was, of course, at that time rather tired and worn, as he had 
been, as was his custom, getting through very arduous work in connec- 
tion with the important positions to which he had been called, and 
which he had occupied so admirably. Shakspeare had said: ‘The 
evil that men do lives after them, the good is oft interred with their 
bones.’’ There was doubtless a large amount of truth in this; but it 
certainly did not apply to Sir George Livesey. If they sought every- 
where, they would find no evil; while they had only to look round 
the tables at the contented, happy, and prosperous faces to see a part 
of the good that had lived after him. It was also satisfactory to know 
that their example was being followed in so many directions. Within 
the last year, a considerable number of undertakings, both large and 
small, had adopted co-partnership principles; and he was sure they 
would never live to regret it. A meeting took place the other day of 
one company wko put a scheme into operation in the past year; and 
the report of the proceedings was certainly interesting. He referred to 
Messrs. Furness, Withy, and Co.—one of the first shipbuilding con- 
cerns to adopt the principle; and the meeting was the first held since 
its adoption. The Chairman, while regretting the smallness of the divi- 
dend, which was 5 per cent.—the South Metropolitan Company were 
satisfied at present with 54 per cent., so he did not know why there 
should have been this regret—said he considered their ability to pay a 
dividend at all was as good a proof of stability as could in reason be 
desired. He then went on to say that, in regard to the inauguration of 
the Company’s co-partnership scheme, his. simple aim had been to 
secure that all the enterprise and capital and labour brought together 
should be directed to one end—the highest possible productivity under 
fair conditions, free from the waste friction entailed, and by which all 
must suffer. These results, and more, had been achieved in the South 
Metropolitan Company by co-partnership, for by it they had all been 
knit together in fellowship and goodwill—each doing his best for the 
prosperity of the Company. 

Next came a Workman-Director of the South Metropolitan Com- 
pany, Mr. Henry Austin, who expressed his pleasure at hearing Mr. 
Hunt’s testimony in favour of the Workman-Director. As to co- 
partnership, it had fed and clothed him, and others as well. Long 
would the name be remembered and cherished of him who had con- 
tributed so much to make life pleasant and enjoyable, by raising them 
to the condition that Mr. Hunt had spoken of. He was exceedingly 
pleased with what Mr. Hunt had said about the actual stock and de- 
posits of the South Suburban men being {1000 more than they had 
received by way of bonuses. The South Metropolitan employees 
had set the example by showing what they could do. They had no 
difficulty in getting co-partners to take up stock ; their trouble often was 
in finding sufficient stock to meet requirements. There was no stan- 
dard by which to measure the value he placed on co-partnership. 

The South Suburban Company were next represented by Sir For- 
tescue Flannery, a member of the Board, who said he had now been 
associated with co-partnership for about eight years—relying upon one 
strong character, one friend whom he regarded (as everyone who knew 
him regarded him) as a leader, as a guide, and as a man to be followed 
as well as loved. Now, for the orst time in the history of co-partner- 
ship that presence was removed from them, that voice was silent, that 
kindly face was no longer seen. When the Board of his Company had 
to consider recently whether or not this dinner should be continued, 
one of the first questions they all asked themselves was, What would 
he have wished? As they had always been absolutely guided by his 
opinion and his judgment while he was alive, they felt they could not do 
better than be guided by what they believed would have been his opinion 
had he been still with them. They all felt he would have said that the 
men and women who had benefited by his great social, and as they be- 
lieved enduring, reform should meet together after his death in friendly 
intercourse, just as they did during his lifetime. They had carried out 
this idea, in the confident assurance that they were going forward in the 
same direction in which he had led them, and that they would continue 
to go forward for many years—indeed for the whole of their lives. He 
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did not limit the progress of this great movement to the lifetime even 
of the present generation. He had ventured to say at other gatherings 
of this kind that the needed social reform of this age had begun in co- 
partnership, and that he did not think there could ever be a solution of 
the difficulties between Capital and Labour except the one which was 
established by Sir George Livesey. They were there that day not 
merely for a social purpose. They were assisting to carry forward this 
great movement which, as he believed, would harmonize the contend- 
ing claims of Capital and Labour, of employer and employed, and 
which would do much towards destroying the movement that was going 
on at the present time in favour of setting class against class. They 
felt confident that prosperity throughout the country must be the 
prosperity of all, and not of one class or one kind of the people, whoever 
they might be. So he repeated, as the Chairman of the South Sub- 
urban Company had already repeated, that they in Lower Sydenham 
were just as confident to-day as they were before—and the same, he 
knew, applied to the South Metropolitan Company—and it was in this 
confidence of doing something for the generation in which they lived, 
helping to leave the world a little better than they found it, that they 
had met now, and would look forward to future meetings. Not for a 
moment would they forget the memory of him who was the foundation 
of this movement. His name would ever be revered by them; and 
his personality would ever be cherished in loving and affectionate re- 
membrance. 

Mr. W. G. Waller, a Workman-Director of the South Suburban 
Company, expressed his great gratitude for all that co-partnership had 
done, and said he was sure the employees would do all in their power 
to make the scheme successful. It had been very gratifying during 
recent months to see so many gas companies adopt co-partnership ; 
and it was to be regretted that the colliery proprietors had not gone in 
for the same thing. He need not say how deeply they all felt the loss 
of their friend Sir George Livesey. That was clearly illustrated on 
Oct. 10 last. He was sure the South Suburban employees would per- 
petuate his memory by erecting a memorial to his memory; and he 
pledged them to continue to go in the right direction, as they had done 
in the past. 

Mr. F. Seage, of the Old Kent Road works, proposed a hearty vote 
of thanks to Mr. Carpenter and the Directors of the two Companies for 
their kindness in inviting them to the dinner, and remarked that he 
hoped the time was very far distant when these gatherings would cease. 
Though they deplored the loss of their late Chairman, in Mr. Carpenter 
they had a gentleman they could thoroughly trust. They always felt 
that they could go to him and obtain justice ; and they ought all to feel 
proud of him. Mr. Waller had referred to the companies who had 
adopted co-partnership within the past twelve months. He bad noticed 
in connection with one of the big London Companies that, in the course 
of the discussion preceding the adoption of the system, one gentleman 
who opposed it said it would require a microscope to find the benefit 
which it had done the workmen in the companies who had adopted co- 
partnership. Well, he thought if this gentleman had been present 
that day he would tell a different tale. He would not need spectacles 
to see the benefit it had done them. 

_ Mr. Middleton, who spoke to the proposal, remarked that such occa- 
sions as these brought masters and men into closer relationsbip with 
one another. 

The motion was alse supported by a South Suburban employee, and 
carried with applause. 

In thanking those present, on behalf of the Directors of both Com- 
panies, for the vote, Mr. Carpenter remarked that it would be matter for 
great regret if anything happened to prevent the continuity of these 
dinners ; but he did not for a single moment imagine that anything 
would happen. They were, however, all sure that, dinners or no 
dinners, co-partnership was established on such a firm and solid founda- 
tion that nothing except progress could be the future of it. The 
amount of the holding of the South Suburban employees had been 
mentioned. Of course, the South Metropolitan Company was larger, 
and the scheme had been in operation longer. Their employees’ hold- 
ing was £419,000, which included what he might call the property held 
by them, not only in stock, but also in houses which they had bought 
through the Building Society, but out of what they might call co- 
partnership profi's. So that adding the two Companies’ amounts to- 
gether, they were getting on towards half-a-million of money. If this 
was not a satisfactory result after twenty years of co-partnership, he 
would like to know what would be. 

The Secretary of the South Metropolitan Company, Mr. F. M‘Leod, 
said there was no doubt some people thought they were possessed by 
the one idea of co-partnership; but while they might hold to the idea 
very strongly, it did not follow it was the only thing which interested 
them. It was peculiarly true of the employees of the two Companies 
represented there that day, that there was nothing worth doing which 
they were not taking some active partin. They sent a good contingent 
to the South African war; they bad a strong body of territorials ; and 
many of the men were efficient members of the ambulance corps. 
Thus co-partnership, besides winning wealth, turned out good citizens. 
This was to the credit of the system, because, after all, the accumula- 
tion of money was not the only, and probably not the primary, advan- 
tage. There were certain other advantages of a moral character which 
turned out good Englishmen. Some of their men went to the Colonies ; 
and he thought a good co-partner would make a good Colonist, so they 
were helping to extend the Empire with the proper sort of stuff. They 
all remembered Sir George Livesey presiding at the dinners on past 
occasions ; and they would never forget his presence and his beneficence. 
But they had to bear in mind that they lived for the future; and they 
could best honour the dead by doing what they knew would be his wish 
if he were still with them. They had in Mr. Carpenter a worthy 
Successor in every respect—a leader of whom they should be proud. 
He pledged them all that in future they would be as loyal to Mr. 
Carpenter as they were to his predecessor ; and if they went on in this 
Spirit, they would hand down to those who followed them a heritage of 
which they would be proud, and which would be as beneficial to their 
Successors as they themselves had found it. 

Mr. S. Y. Shoubridge, the Engineer of the South Suburban Com- 
pany, said they were all grateful to the Directors for their kindness 
and generosity in inviting them there to meet their friends of the South 


Metropolitan Company and to enjoy such a bountiful repast. They 
missed the gracious presence and the familiar voice of the “ founder of 
the feast,” who was never so happy as when presiding over these 
gatherings; but they felt quite sure, by the continuance of these 
festivals, that his spirit had descended upon those who were following 
him in the conduct of these two great undertakings. Sir George 
Livesey would rejoice could he see that the good work he inaugurated 
was being carried on so prosperously by Mr. Carpenter and Mr. Hunt 
(into whose bands the direction of the two South London Companies 
bad fallen since Sir George’s death). They were all determined, as far 
as they could, to help these gentlemen, not only to maintain co-part- 
nership on its present high level, but to advance it to the very highest 
point of efficiency which it was capable of attaining. In this way only 
could they show their real regard for the memory of the great man who 
was their benefactor and their friend. 

Mr. Charles M. Ohren, the South Suburban Secretary, also spoke a 
few words of thanks. 

The company then rose from the tables and betook themselves to the 
grounds; returning to the restaurant again later on for tea. 


ELECTRIC STREET LIGHTING IN MAIDSTONE. 





Reply to the Gas Company’s Protest. 


Some weeks ago, Mr. George Marsham, the Chairman of the Maid- 
stone Gas Company, addressed a letter to the Mayor, protesting against 
a proposal to convert 158 of the public gas-lamps to electricity ; and 
to this the Committee have now replied. 

Mr. Marsham, in the course of his letter, said the proposal appeared 
to be an unnecessary step viewed from the standpoint of efficiency, 
and a costly one viewed from thestandpoint of economy. Comparison 
between the double Osram lamps and the ordinary gas-lamps in the 
immediate neighbourhocd showed that the gas-lamps were at least equal 
in efficiency ; and the proposed new single Osram lamps would be of 
less illuminating power than the existing gas-lamps. In regard to the 
cost, the revenue to be derived by the electricity undertaking from these 
158 public lamps was computed by the Electrical Engineer at £474 per 
aonum (at £3 per lamp), as compared with £485 17s. (or £3 Is. 6d. per 
lamp), which had been the price charged by the Gas Company for many 
years past. In the figure of £474, only 1d. per unit was allowed for 
the current ccnsumed ; and this price was about 4d. below actual cost 
price, as analysis of the borough accounts for 1908 seemed toshow. In 
order to effect this problematical saving of £11 17s. per annum, an 
outlay of £2050 was to be incurred in laying cables, purchasing the 
standards, and converting them intoelectriclamps. It had been stated 
that the present proposal would enable the Committee to reduce the 
current price of 363 Nernst lamps, now charged at £3 Ios. per annum, 
to £3 per lamp. This could not be done on a business basis; and if 
the Highways Committee were charged only £3 alamp, there must be 
a loss to the Electricity Committee. As showing the effect of electric 
lighting, attention was called to the following figures: For the last two 
years preceding the introduction of electric lighting, the average cost 
of public lighting was £2338 perannum. For the year ended March 31, 
1908 (as shown in the printed Maidstone Corporation accounts), the 
cost was £3337—an increase of almost exactly {1000 a year, or over 
42 percent. ‘* There has,” said Mr. Marsham, ‘‘certainly been no 
improvement in public lighting at all commensurate with this increased 
expense.’’ In conclusion, the letter urged that the matter of public 
lighting should be treated on business lines—namely, that the Corpora- 
tion, on behalf of the ratepayers, whose money they were expending, 
should buy their illumination for the streets of the town in the cheapest 
market, consistent with efficiency. 

The Electricity Committee, in their reply, after remarking that there 
is “very little in the arguments put forth against the Corporation 
carrying out this electric street lighting,” proceed as follows: ‘ Before 
dealing with the various points raised, it would be well to state that 
the proposition was considered by the Committee, who are business 
men, purely as a business undertaking ; and after careful considera- 
tion, they decided that it was to the advantage of the electrical under- 
taking that it should be gone on with. The lighting effect given by an 
Osram lamp is certainly equal to that given by a gas-mantle ; and it is 
to the advantage of the Osram lamp that its candle power remains 
practically constant throughout its life, while no one willdeny that the 
candle power of a gas-mantle falls off very considerably as the mantle 
gets old. The paragraph as to the cost of producing electrical energy 
appears to have been written by someone who is not well acquainted 
with the many details of the cost of production of electrical energy, and 
misapprehends several of the vital factors connected with the subject. 
The Committee have had sufficient figures before them to enable them 
to decide that the selling price left a fair margin over the cost of produc- 
tion. With regard to the increased cost of public lighting, the'Gas Com- 
pany’s letter says nothing as to the large number of additional lamps 
(both gas and electric) erected in the out-lying parts of the borough 
since the date when the cost of gas lighting was quoted; and with 
regard to the extra cost of street lighting, it is certainly a matter of 
opinion as to what value ought to be attached to the better lighting of 
the main thoroughfares. On this point, the opinion of the Gas Com- 
pany can hardly be taken as unbiassed. From inquiries made, there 
are few traders in the High Street who would care to go back to the 
lighting of that thoroughfare as it was before the arc lamps were put 
up. In conclusion, the Committee submit that the saving to the town 
(as distinct from the Electricity Committee) will be at least £194 17s., 
made up by the reduction in price of the existing lamps, and the 
saving of the new ones; while the profit to the Electricity Committee 
in obtaining the additional lamps at the price to be charged is a sub- 
stantial one. It should be pointed out that the town will be paying the 
Electricity Committee 1s. 6d. per lamp, or a total of £39 6s., less than 
they would be paying the Gas Company for an equal number of lamps ; 
and the Committee can vouch that at the price charged there will not 





be a loss to the Electricity Committeeas a trading concern, but a profit.” 
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GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY’S ACCOUNTS. 





{For Half-Yearly Report, see p. 302.) 


The accounts of the Company for the six months ended June 30, to 
be submitted with the Directors’ report on Friday, consist of the usual 
statements, from which we take the following particulars. 


The statement ot capital (stock) sets forth that the total paid up is 
£9,466,500; added on conversion, £12,176,565—total amount author- 
ized, £21,643,065. Deducting the amount redeemed, {101,655, the 
total amount of the Company’s existing capital powers is £21,541,410. 
The statement of loan capital stands thus: Total paid up, £2,844,000; 
added on conversion, £1,479,975; unissued, £750,000—total amount 
authorized, £5,073,975. 

The capital account shows receipts (with premiums, £1,586,807 11s. 9d.) 


to the amount of £27,472,192 11s.9d. The expenditure is shown in the 
following items :— 


Expenditure to Dec. 31,1908 . . . » « 6 «© «© « 
Expenditure during the half year to June 30, 1909—Viz., 
Buildings and machinery in extension of works. £2,847 17 
New and additional mains and service-pipes. . 13,386 17 
Do. do. meters es 13,680 6 
Do. do. stoves 15,298 oO 


- £13,508,491 5 10 


9 
3 
I 
7 





45,213 1 8 








£13,553,704 7 6 

£1,658 18 2 

. 5.391 5 8 
- 40,817 13 7 


By sale of surplus land . 
By depreciation of plant —— 
By depreciation of meters and stoves 


47,867 17 5 
» £13,505,836 10 
13,656,540 © 6 








7 _ Total expenditure 
Nominal amount added on conversion . ate? te aie 


£27,162,376 10 1 
101,655 0 oO 


Deduct amount of capital redeemed under Company's Act of 1903 . 








£27,050,721 10 1 
Balance of capital account. 391,471 x 8 


£27,452,192 11 9g 


The balance applicable to the redemption fund and to dividend on the 


ordinary stock is £773,195 18s. 8d.; and the following statement shows 
how it is proposed to appropriate it :— 


June, 1908. 
£349,551 .. Net balance brought from last account 


‘ « «© « £423,323 27 11 
416,434 .. Net revenue for the half year 


349,872 0 9 


£765,985 pee ; 
10,000 .. Contribution to redemption fund 
(£4 tos. 8d. p.ct.) Dividend on the ordinary stock— 
343,062 .. £4 13s. 4d. per cent. per annum on £15,141,545 . 
25 .. Forfeiture for deficiency in illuminating power 


£773,195 18 8 
. . . . . 10,000 O O 


353,302 14 4 


£412,298 .. Balance carried to next account . - £409,893 


> 
~ 


The following is the revenue account :— 





Expenditure. 
June | | 
Half Year, | £ s. d.| £ s. é. 

1908. Manufacture of gas— | | 
£662,199 Coal, including all expenses thereon .| 583,697 2 7| 
82,532} Oil 2 less value of oil tar) 87,277 4 9) 
} Coke and breeze used in the manufac- | 
37,680 | ture of carburetted water gas . . . 32,655 7 2) 

| Salaries of Engineers and other officers 
15,033 | at works . re ae are 15,005 8 «¢ 
96,968 a ie bao. ey 90,768 3 5 
17,054 Purification 12,319 19 3 


Repair and maintenance of works and 

plant, materials and labour, less re- 

183,849 | ceived for old materials, £5336 15s. 8d.| 175,12714 §| 
Distribution of gas— _ 





Annuities to officers and workmen, in-| 
cluding contribution to officers’ super- | 

24,714 eumuntonfend . . » + ¢ 

2,164 | Workmen's compensation account. . .| 

Public officers-— | 


| 996,851 0 2 
| Salaries and wages of officers (in-| | 
45,006 | cluding rental clerks) . » + «+ »| 46,887 16 10) 
Repair and maintenance of mains and 
53,504 service-pipes, &c.. . . . . « -| §6,%0310 3) 
52,089 Repair and renewal ofmeters .. . 59,000 2 | 
48,371 | 99 “ MOM. «s+ 51,910 5 | 
| Gas fittings, including labour (auto- | 
31,045 | matic meter supplies) + «+ «| 29,518 5 11] 
ann) 245,600 «5 
19,859 | Public lamps—lighting and repairing ee 20,931 16 1 
| Rents, rates, and taxes— 
5,859 | MOMRENOIEEP . ob 6 « s «6 » 5,913 9 0} 
138,465 Ratesandtaxes . . . . . « -| 141,898 8 3) 
Management— ———| 147,81117 3 
2,750 Directors’ allowance ...... 2,750 0 O} 
202 Company’s Auditors and Assistant . 204 4 O| 
| Salaries of General Manager, Secre- 
8,167 | tary, Accountant, andclerks . . . - 8,399 6 9) 
23,018 | Collectorsandcashiers .... . 22,448 17 «| 
5,763 Stationery and printing. . . .. . 6,987 15 4) 
6,437 Generalcharges. . ...-.s > 7,914 16 &| 
48,704 19 II 
| Co-partnership. for the half year 2 11,605 0 O 
389 | Parliamentary charges . | 1,396 13 0 
Oe re = 1,375 © 4 
ee a ng, x e's Se 6 oe = | 9,681 151 2 
| Depreciation fund for works on leasehold 
500 lands. | | 500 0 O 


24,872 8 7 
1,837 18 1 











1,243 Gas Referees and Official Auditor . . | 1,243 11 € 
617  Publictesting-stations . . . . . «| 664 I 5 
'————|_ 190712 tr 
£1,574,359 | 1,510,895 19 11 
621,783 | Balance carried to net revenue account 572,600 I 3 
£2,196,142 | 


2,083,496 I 2 











Receipts. 





ond 
Half Year, £ yo £ s. d, 
1908. Sale of gas— 
Per meter, at 2s. 9d. and 2s. 5d. per 1000 
£1,482,772 cubic feet : 


Re ee sei te 1,454,310 12 0 
74,878 | Public lighting and under contracts . 74,065 6 5 
———— 1,528,375 18 5 
£1,557,650 
29,029 | Rental of meters (ordinary) ... . oe 28,618 5 
41,246 | Rental of stoves Sty. Ae 























43,676 7 10 
64,360 | Rental of fittings 71,908 15 4 
= —| Residual products— 
£327,794 | Coke, less £37,985 7s. 7d. for labour, &c. | 248,811 17 2 
21,384 | Breeze, less £6406 17s. 2d. s -s 16,215 5 8 
52,155 | Tarandtar products ...... 48,301 2 3 
Ammoniacal liquor and sulphate of 
97,630 ere ee oe ee ee 92,605 2 2 
sea SERRE 495,934 7 3 
£498,963 
£4,614 | Rents receivable . 4,652 7 1 
280 | Transfer fees . 330 0 Oo 
£2,196, °42 2,083,496 I 2 


The threestatements relating to the reserve, insurance, and depreciation 
funds, stood as follows on June 30: Reserve fund, £66,942; insurance 
fund, £115,308; depreciation fund, £70,764. 

The following statements relate to the working :— 


Statement of Coal Used, &c. 

















: = 
In Store | Received |Carbonized Used | In Store 
Description of Coal. | Dec. 31, During | During | During June 30, 
1908. Half Year. | Half Year. | Half Year. | 1909. 
Tons. Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. 
Common. . . .| 223,780 741,955 | 848,860 | 2,055 114,820 
eee 5,097 ee | 1,015 | ye 4,082 
Total . . .| 228,877 741,955 | *849,875 2,055 118,902 
| 














“* In addition to this quantity of coal, 7,723,826 gallons of oil and 111,911 gallons of 
spirit were used during the half year. 
Statement of Residual Products. 








In Store Made Used Sold | In Store 
Description. Dec. 31, | During | During During | June 30, 
1908. |Half Year.|Half Year./Half Year.| 1909. 





Coke—tons . . . . -| 21,278 536,836) 116,388] 410,277 | 31,449 
Breeze—tons ... . 1,967 82,288} 12,459| 70,487 1,309 
Tar, from coal only—galls.| 810,103 | 8,722,309) 8,744,366] 129,003 | 659,043 
Ammoniacal liquor—butts 21,707 247,384| 247,061 oe 22,030 








Statement of Gas Made, Sold, &c. 











Quantity Sop. | 











Total Number 
Quantity | Quantit of | 
Made. | Public Lights y, Public 
| and Under Private Lights Accounted for. | Lamps. 
Contracts (per Meter). | 
(Estimated). 
Thousands. | Thousands. Thousands, Thousands. | 
"12,355,543 | 458,760 10,788,769 11,394,201 48,972 
12,270,924 | 463,857 10,705,241 11,314,934 49,043 











* Including 2,748,772,000 cubic feet of carburetted water gas. + June half year, 1908. 


The remaining statement is the balance-sheet, which gives the value 
of the stores on hand at the close of the half year as follows: Coal, 
£83,308; oil and petroleum spirit, £44,931; coke, £15,807; tar and 
ammoniacal liquor and products, £70,457; and sundries, £228,183. 
The figures this time last year were: Coal, £118,574; oil and petroleum 
spirit, £55,319; coke, £29,399; tar and ammoniacal liquor and pro- 
ducts, £80,925; and sundries, £222,171. 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY’S ACCOUNTS. 





[For the Half-Yearly Report, see p. 302.] 

The following are the principal portions of the accounts of this Com- 
pany for the six months ending the 3oth of June. 

The first two statements relate, as usual, to the stock and loan 
capital. The former sets forth that the standard rate of 4 per cent. is 
payable on {6,011,224 and £418,671 (Act of 1901) of stock; while the 
latter shows that the loan capital, the rate of interest on which is 3 per 
cent., amounts to £1,798,994 and £96,451 (Act of 1901). The third 
statement is the capital account. It stands as follows: Amount re- 
ceived, {£5,328,820; nominal amount added by conversion (less 


premium), £2,996,520—total, £8,325,340. The items of expenditure 
are as follows :— 


Capital account to Dec. 31,1908. . . + » » «© « + « « $£5,041,412 19 4 
Expenditure during half year to June 30, 1909, viz.— 
New and additional mains and services . - £t,oor § 8 
New and additional meters. . . ... ,. 1,040 9 5 
New and additionalstoves . .... . 1,210 7 0 
£3,252 2 1 
DY MRRORSNRE sea Se 6 a we @ 120 0 0 
pms 3,132 2 1 
Total expenditure ee ee sah eh ps £5,044,545 1 5 
SNe) °G- e ee Se) ce ee ola ee ee 284,274 18 7 


£5,328,820 0 0 
+ 2,996,520 0 0 


ES oa a) ke ile es . « « $8,325,349 0 0 


Nominal amount added by conversion, less premium 
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The following is the revenue account :— 


Expenditure. 
Manufacture of gas— 


Coalintostore . . . £368,695 11 3 





Purification . . »« « 0 »« « «© © © «© «© » 9,04 4 7 
Salaries of Engineers and Officers at works. . . 13,169 6 10 
Wages (carbonizing) oe ea el 51,109 9 I 
Repairs and maintenance of works and plant, less 
£3623 13S. 4d. received for old materials ‘ 96,818 17 6 
£539,097 9 3 








Co-partnership for twelve months to 30th June, 1909 £37,122 19 2 
LO ORT a sc te lek 13,000 O O 





n 


a 24,122 19 
Distribution of gas— 
Repair, maintenance, and renewal of mains and 














eervinGaNbes « « 200 0 ec és 25,713 1 
Salaries and wages of officers, including rental £25,713 4 9 
clerks . OP he re ara eo 19,459 II 10 
Repairing and renewalsofmeters. . ... . 26,816 17. 0 
Repairing and renewals ofstoves . . .... 28,980 17 1 
Repairing and renewals of gas-fittings. . . . . 31,669 10 1 
132,640 10 9 
Public lamps, including £16,717 os, 2d. for labour 
and materials, less £15,800 os. 8d. received for the 
SAMO. « + «© « «@ ae Oo ae ke ee 916 19 6 
Rents, rates, and taxes— 
PES RN ke) a oe se & ares AL Hes £873 14 7 
ee ee ee 45,608 5 7 
——— 46,482 0 2 
Management— 
Directors’ allowemee ... . «© « s 2 « @' £2,837 15 0 
Salaries of reer. Accountant, and clerks . . 3,702 19 9 
z WE < sb 0 kt ee Ue 6,922 ¢ 
Collectors { RENE. es ee Ae Sls reed R S 
Stationery and printing ...... 4.46. 3,032 0 3 
Livesey Professorship at Leeds University . . 2,000 0 0 
General charges. eae eee al 7,788 3 1 
COMER e eOMOEE 4. 6 oe 6 fe ee we 112 10 oO 
35,310 6 9 
Law charges .. » sh) ne), tere £1,843 10 3 
Parliamentary charges to we Of 548 14 IL 
2,392 5 2 
Se ee eee er a a a 1,904 7 9 
Stolen from 5417 slot meters broken open . . . 576 13 6 
Pensions and officers’ and workmen's superannua- 
tion, sick, and accidentfunds. ...... 7,344 & 8 
Gas Referees and Official Auditor . . . ... 379 14 0 
Leasehold renewalfund. . ....... 300 0 O 








£791,467 14 8 


Total expenditure 
262,490 II I 


Balance carried to net revenue account . 








: £1,053,958 5 9 
Receipts. 
Sale of gas— 


Lady-Day, at 2s. 3d. per 1000 feet. . . £404,525 5 3 














Midsummer, at 2s. 3d. per 1000 feet 275,534 15 7 
=i Ul os £680,060 o 10 
Public lighting . 17,485 I 9 
4 £697,545 12 7 
Meters in use (341,359)— 
Company's meters at rent: Ordinary, 97,486; slot, 
Ee ee oc sy el eas 6 at a |e. Ss 
Company’s stoves at rent: Ordinary, 77,778; slot, 
191,550; fires, 23,582. . . oe gt ee ae 30,140 15 2 
67,999 II 10 
Residual products— 
Coke, less labour and cartage . . £152,706 12 3 
Breeze, less labour and cartage . 4,722 2 § 
Tar and tar products, less labour 34,382 11 1 
Sulphate ofammonia. .. . 57,599 I 9 
” ————-_ 249,410 7 6 
NEN ge) on 4; ie het a Re sees 1,513 I 5 
Transfer fees Set are es ar Ke AS 88 7 6 
I race sie ei ah Gin ue as. ope 37,401 411 
Total receipts . ey maclsartaa £1,053,958 5 9 
Total amount paid in salaries for half year, £35,405 gs. 2d. 


” ” » Wages ” £256,759 19S. ad, 


The net revenue account shows a sum of £238,190 3s. 2d. applicable 
to dividend on the ordinary stock. Following this are the statements 
relating to the reserve, renewal, and insurance funds. They show that 
the balances on June 30 were as follows: Reserve fund, £181,404; 
renewal fund, £29,062 ; insurance fund, £97,739. The amount written 
off the reserve fund for depreciation of investments, referred to in the 
Directors’ report, is £10,614; off the insurance fund, £14,113. 


Statement of Coal. 

















In Store Received Carbonized Used In Store 
December 31, During During During June 30, 
1908. Half Year. Half Year. Half Year. 190). 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
114,765 596,486 579,075 791 140,385 
Statement of Residual Products. 
In Store Made Used Sold In Store 





During During | June 30, 


Dec. 31, During 
Half Year.| Half Year.| 1909. 


rin 
1908. | Half Year. 
| 


Description. 
| 





Coke—cwt. 











| 
| sig 891,940) 7,047,587) 1,623,416] 5,762,791) 553,320 
Breeze—yards . . .. 12,172| 125,120 43524 83,590] 10,178 
Tar—gallons. . . . .| 657,603| 5,822,349) 5,725,363] 35,243] 719,346 
Ammoniacal liquor—butts aaa 203,407| 200,242 ee 9,885 





Statement of Gas Made, Sold, &c. 











Quantity SoLp. Total Number 
Quantity Quantity of 
Made, | Accounted for. Public 
Public Lights | Private Lights Lamps. 
(estimated). | (per Meter). 
Thousands, Thousands, | Thousands, Thousands. 23,676 incandes’t 
6,406,782 167,073 6,119,663 6,363,372 11 flat flame 











of the stores in hand at the close of the half year as follows: Coal, 
£77,211; coke and breeze, £14,083; tar, sulphate, and ammoniacal 
liquor, £36,778; and sundries, £288,911. The figures this time last 
year were: Coal, £62,179; coke and breeze, £16,023; tar, sulphate, 
and ammoniacal liquor, £45,465; and sundries, £292,272. A sum of 
£45,232, workmen's bonuses and savings, has been deposited with the 
Company; and the total of the officers’ superannuation and guarantee 
funds is £50,659. The figures last year were £36,359 and £47,162. 





BRENTFORD GAS COMPANY. 


Half-Yearly Report and Accounts. 
In the report for the six months ending June 30, which the Directors 
will present at the ordinary meeting on Friday, they state that though 
the weather during a large portion of the half year was unfavourable 
for gas consumption, there was nevertheless an increase of 3°20 per 
cent. in the quantity of gas sold, and that the business generally is 
increasing. ‘They report with satisfaction that the 30-inch main con- 
necting the Southall and Brentford stations is now finished, and, 
together with a remodelled governor-house at Brentford, which is 
nearing completion, will be ready to meet and regulate the demands 
for gas during the ensuing winter. They say, however, that the works 
are still much overtaxed, and some reconstruction and the adoption of 
up-to-date appliances are absolutely necessary. To provide the neces- 
sary working capital, a further issue of the new stock (of 1881) in the 
autumn is contemplated. The Directors conclude their report with an 
expression of regret at the death, on the 16th of March last, of Mr. 
Howard Charles Ward, who had been for the long period of 58 years 
identified with the affairs of the Company. As already announced in 
the “ JouRNAL,” they have elected Mr. D. Milne Watson, the General 
Manager of the Gaslight and Coke Company, to fill the vacancy. 
The accounts accompanying the report show that the revenue from 
the sale of gas amounted to £185,307; from meter and stove rents, to 
£20,330; and from the sale of residual products, to £38,668—rents and 
transfer fees making up a total of £244,343, compared with £241,771 
in the corresponding period of 1908. On the other hand, the manu- 
facture of gas cost £126,326; distribution, £45,591 ; and management, 
£7888—the total expenditure being £197,976, against £200,672. The 
balance carried to the profit and loss account is £46,367, compared 
with £41,099 this time last year. The amount avaiable for distribu- 
tion is £88,959 ; and the Directors recommend the declaration of the 
usual dividends at the rates of 5, 124, and 94 per cent. per annum on 
the preference, consolidated, and new stocks respectively. 
The working statements show that 86,121 tons of Newcastle coal and 
1,297,380 gallons of oil were used in the production of 1,436,432,000 
cubic feet of gas (including 482,691,000 cubic feet of carburetted water 
gas), of which 1,342,560,000 cubic feet were sold and 1,364,560,000 
cubic feet were accounted for. The estimated production of residual 
products was: Coke, 53,646 tons; breeze, 6691 tons; tar, 1,237,259 
gallons ; ammoniacal liquor, 24,293 butts. 


SOUTH SUBURBAN GAS COMPANY. 





Half-Yearly Report and Accounts. 


The following is the report of the Directors for the six months ending 
the 30th of June, which, with the accounts, will be presented at the 
half-yearly general meeting on Friday. 


To the great regret of all his colleagues, Mr. Robert Morton declined 
to be re-elected as Chairman on the termination of his period of office. 
The Directors have placed on record their high appreciation of his 
valuable services during the time that he occupied the chair, and unani- 
mously elected Mr. Charles Hunt to succeed him as Chairman. 

There has been an increase in the gas sales of about 24 per cent. 
This is satisfactory, having regard to the increasing use of more econo- 
mical burners by consumers, and also to the keen competition which 
gas has now to meet. Encouragement is given to the use of the most 
economical methods of using gas, not only for lighting but also for 
heating and cooking. 

The receipts for gas show a falling off of £1818, as compared with 
those of the corresponding half year; this being due to the reduction 
of price which was made last year. The returns for residuals are also 
less by £6268—coke, tar, and ammonia all contributing to this result. 
On the other hand, coal and other items of expenditure show consider- 
able improvement, due partly to reduction of prices and partly to a 
notable advance in carbonizing methods. The net result is an increase 
of profit of £1162. 

The balance of profit available for dividend, after placing £4500 to 
the insurance fund, is £28,407; and the Directors recommend a divi- 
dend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum on the 5 per cent. preference 
stock, and at the rate of 54 per cent. per annum on the ordinary stock 
—this being the full amount authorized under the sliding-scale. 

A supply of coal for the ensuing twelve months has been secured at 
a small reduction of price; and the Directors have had the satisfaction 
of announcing a further reduction in the price of gas to 2s. 5d. per 1000 
cubic feet, to take effect from Midsummer last. This brings the price 
down to the level reached before the advance in price two years ago. 

Mr. Robert Wyllie, having retired from the service of the Company, 
has vacated his position as Employees’ Director; and Mr. George 
Ross, foreman fitter, has been elected by the employees in his place, 
and has already proved himself to be a very useful Director. This 
participation of the employees in the responsibility of management has 
proved to be one of the most gratifying features of the system of co- 
partnership; for it contributes materially to the maintenance of the 
satisfactory relations which the Directors are glad to report continue to 
exist between them and all classes of the Company’s employees, 





The accounts accompanying the report show that the total capital 





The remaining statement is the balance-sheet, which gives the value 
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expenditure on the 30th of June was £802,424, or £28,869 less than the 
receipts, including the premium capital— £831,363 in all. The net 
revenue from the sale of gas was £86,227; the rental of meters and 
stoves produced £6453; the sale of residuals, £26,647; and a small 
item of rents brought up the total receipts to £119,368. The following 
were the principal items of expenditure : Manufacture of gas (including 
£46,922 for coal and £13,270 for maintenance of works and plant), 
£06,540; distribution, £13,178; management, £5040—rents, rates, and 
taxes (£4764) and miscellaneous items bringing up the total to £93,154. 
Among these items is a sum of £1602 charged on account of the co- 
partnership scheme. The balance carried to the net revenue account is 
£26,214; and the amount applicable for dividend is £28,407. 

The statements as to working show that 62.838 tons of coal were 
carbonized in the balf year. The quantity of gas made was 727,763,0c0 
cubic feet, of which 702,846,000 cubic feet were sold and 711,874,000 
cubic feet accounted for. The residuals were: Coke, 754,056 cwt., 
of which 155,366 cwt. (estimated) were used in manufacture ; breeze, 
19,130 yards ; tar, 614,462 gallons ; ammoniacal liquor, 14,196 butts— 
the make of sulphate of ammonia being 587 tons. 


TOTTENHAM AND EDMONTON GAS COMPANY. 





Half-Yearly Report and Accounts. 


At the Annual Ordinary General Meeting of the Company on Satur- 
day, the Directors will report an increase of 8°31 per cent. in the sales 


of gas in the six months ending the 30th of June, compared with the 
corresponding period of 1908. There was an addition during the twelve 
months of 4072 consumers, and an increase of 7927 in the number of 
cooking and heating stoves. The accounts accompanying the report 
show that £16,554 was expended on capital account in the half year ; 
£10,102 being for new mains and service-pipes, including laying and 
other work connected with distribution. The sale of gas produced 
£88,507; the rental of meters, stoves, and fittings and the maintenance 
of incandescent mantles, £14,449; residuals brought in £17,968; and 
the total! revenue was £120,962. The expenditure on the manufacture 
of gas was £68,246, including £33,833 for coal, £12,228 for oil and coke 
used in making water gas, and {£14,969 for the repair and mainte- 
nance of works and plant; on distribution, £20,574; on management, 
£4150; and for the co-partnership scheme, £1300—the total expenses 
being £102,185, leaving £18,777 to be carried to the profit and loss 
account. The amount available for distribution, with £18,552 brought 
forward, is £33,649; and the Directors recommend the payment of the 
full statutory dividends of 63 and 5% per cent. per annum on the “A” 
and “B” stocks. This will absorb £15,057, and leave £18,592 to be 
carried forward. The higher dividends recommended are due to the 
reduction in the price of gas which took effect on Jan. 1 last. 

The working statements in the account show that 41,357 tons of coal 
and 688,169 gallons of enriching oil were used in the production of 
747,476,000 cubic feet of gas, of which 725,018,000 cubic feet were sold 
and 738,942,000 cubic feet accounted for. The residual products were : 
Coke, 24,814 tons 4 cwt., of which 6703 tons 11 cwt. were used for 
making coal gas, and 5366 tons 5 cwt. for producing carburetted water 
gas; breeze, 6172? chaldrons; tar, 540,433 gallons ; and ammoniacal 
liquor, 11,488 butts. The quantity of sulphate of ammonia made in 
the half year was 367 tons 6 cwt. 2 qrs. 6 lbs. 





Improved Incandescent Gas Lighting in Lambeth. 


At the meeting of the Lambeth Borough Council last Thursday, a 
letter was received from the South Metropolitan Gas Company, stating 
that, as the result of experiments with a new inverted burner designed 
especially for street lighting, they were able to make a substantial re- 
duction in the yearly charge. Hitherto this has been at the same rate 
as the No. 4 burner ; but the Company will now, by the reduced cost 
of upkeep and the lower charge for gas, reduce this figure to £2 19s. 61. 
As the new burner gives a light of 120 candles compared with 85 
candles for the No. 4 burner, the reduction in the cost of lighting by 
its use will be very considerable, especially as the charge made for con- 
verting a lamp with a No, 4 burcer to the inverted pattern is only 3s. 
By reason of the lower price of gas which came into operation at Mid- 
summer, the charges for Nos. 2, 3, and 4 burner lamps will be reduced 
by 11d., 1s. 3d., and 1s. 7d. respectively; that is to say, to £2 8s. 3d., 
£2 15s. 6d., and £3 2s. rod. The letter went on to suggest that, in 
view of the saving to be effected by replacing the No. 4 burner by the 
new inverted type, the Council might, in addition to converting these 
burners, think it desirable to make a similar change in respect of some 
of the No. 3 burners. Should this be done, the cost of conversion 
would be the same as in the case of the No. 4 burner. The Lighting 
Committee reported that there were at present in the Company’s dis- 
trict 670 lamps with No. 4 burners which were not inverted, with two 
additional lamps which were alight day and night. The cost of con- 
verting these to the inverted pattern and fitting burners, at 3s. per 
lamp, would be {100 16s. But in the first complete year, even after 
allowing for the payment of this cost, there would be a saving of 4d. 
per lamp, less 5 per cent. discount ; while after the first complete year 
there would be a saving of 3s. 4d. per lamp per annum, less 5 per cent. 
There were 88 lamps fitted with No. 3 burners ; but as there would be 
an increase in the present charges if the inverted burners were fitted 
in these lamps, the Committee did not consider that any action should 
be taken with regard to same. It was resolved to accept the offer 
of the Company with regard to the conversion of the lamps fitted with 
No. 4 burners. 


<i 





At a meeting of the Directors of Messrs. C. & W. Walker, Limited, 
held in Birmingham last Thursday, it was resolved to pay an interim 
dividend for the six months ended July 31 at the rate of 54 per cent. 
per annum, less income-tax, on the cumulative preference shares, and 
on the ordinary shares at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, free of 
income-tax. These dividends are the same as those declared a year ago. 











MANCHESTER CORPORATION GAS UNDERTAKING. 


Annual Report and Accounts. 


We have received from the Superintendent of the City of Manchester 
Gas Department (Mr. F. A. Price) the report and accounts of the Gas 
Committee for the year ending March 31 ; and from them the following 
particulars have been gathered. The report bears the signature of 
Alderman R. Gibson, the Chairman of the Committee. 


The quantity of coal and cannel carbonized (including the equivalents 
of enriching materials) was 514,446 tons, compared with 527,891 tons 
in the previous year; the quantity of gas made per ton being 10,962 
cubic feet, against 10,948 cubic feet. The residual products made per 
ton of coal were: Coke, 13'45 cwt.; tar, 11°41 gallons; ammoniacal 
liquor, 28°52 gallons. The quantity of gas sent out from the works 
(5,638,451,000 cubic feet) shows a decrease of 139,065,000 cubic feet, or 
2°41 per cent., compared with an increase of 187,610,000 cubic feet, or 
3°36 per cent., the preceding year. The quantity of carburetted water 
gas produced during the year was 1,125,745,coo cubic feet, compared 
with 1,164,117,000 cubic feet the previous year. In the production of 
this gas 2,541,571 gallons of oil and 24,039 tons of coke were used, 
against 2,709,355 gallons and 23,990 tons respectively for the year 
ending March 31, 1908. The illuminating power of the gas sent from 
the works, as tested by the “ Metropolitan” No. 2 burner, was 17°72 
standard sperm candles. The unaccounted-for gas was 3°24 per cent., 
which compares with 3°54 per cent. for the previous year. 

The number of consumers on March 31 was 174,290, of whom 23,160 
were outside the city. The previous year the number was 170,938, of 
whom 22,286 were outside the city. The total increase was thus 3352. 
Of the consumers, 58,041 use prepayment meters. This compares 
with 56,368 in the previous year—an increase of 1673; and of this in- 
crease 1371 were fixed in the city and 302 in the out-townships. The 
quantity of gas passed by these meters was 526,852,000 feet—an in- 
crease of 8,784,000 feet, or 1°69 per cent., on the previous year. The 
meters were inspected once in every five weeks; and the amount col- 
lected during the year was £74,041 9s. tod. This is represented by 
17,769,958 pennies, weighing 158 tons 13 cwt. o qr. 23 lbs. 

The number of gas-cookers owned and fixed by the Committee at 
March 31 was 46,391, compared with 41,456 for the year ending March, 
1908. The total quantity of gas that was consumed by cookers is 
estimated at 613,000,000 cubic feet—being an increase of 43,000,000 
feet, or 7°54 per cent., on last year’s figures. There have also been 
fixed 30,724 grillers in connection with prepayment and small ordinary 
meters. About 44 per cent. of the consumers now have the free use 
of a cooker or griller. On March 31 last, the number of gas-engines 
in use was 1733, compared with 1741 in the previous year. The 
quantity of gas consumed by these engines was 390,637,000 cubic feet 
—a decrease of 35,493,000 feet, or 8°33 per cent. The cost of coal, 
cannel, and oil per ton carbonized was IIs. 9'14d., against 11s. 4°17d. 
for the previous year—an increase of 4'97d. per ton, which, on the total 
carbonization of 514,446 tons, amounts to £10,653. 

The total income was £761,363, against £782,690; and the expendi- 
ture £621,341, against £618,702. The gross profit on the year’s work- 
ing was £140,022, out of which the sum of £50,149 was paid for interest 
on loans, &c. The net profit therefore amounted to £89,873, compared 
with £116,181 in the previous year. This sum, together with £42,732 
transterred from reserve—making together £ 132,605—has been appropri- 
ated as follows: To the sinking fund for redemptions of loans, £63,706 ; 
paid over to the city fund, £60,000; extension of carburetted water-gas 
plant £391; general extensions (wages), £7751; purchase of consoli- 
dated 4 per cent. stock for cancellation, £697. 

During the year, the construction of 18 beds of inclined retorts in 
No. 2 retort-house at the Gaythorn station, forming the second section, 
so far progressed that they will be available for gas making during 
the ensuing winter. This completed retort-house is now the largest 
belonging to the Gas Department. It contains 36 beds of retorts, or 5'76 
mouthpieces ; and it will be capable of carbonizing 400 tons of coal and 
producing upwards of 44 million cubic feet of gas perdiem. Theentire 
removal of the ‘‘C’’’ section purifiers opened out much desirable space 
between the meter-house and the washing and scrubbing plant. Old 
workshops and stores at the Rochdale Road station were demolished, and 
preparation was made for the arrangement of the space for the disposal 
of coke in small qnantities through a new entrance to the station. The 
No. 2 gasholder, which has been in use more than forty years, has been 
resheeted. Good progress was made at the Bradford Road station with 
the construction of the new gasholder tank ; the brickwork having been 
completed. The gable wall of No. 1 retort-house, which had become 
unsafe through the expansion of the retort-bench, was rebuilt in sucha 
manner that there will be no difficulty through this action in the future. 
During the year, several improvementsand rearrangements were effected 
in the plant at the chemical works, which will conduce to further econo- 
mies in the manufacture of sulphuric acid and sulphate of ammonia. 
The total length of mains now laid is 1,628,780 yards, or 925} miles and 
340 yards; being an increase of 123 miles and 67 yards during the year. 
The number of public lamps within the city is 18,704, and outside the 
city 2349—a total of 21,053. The incandescent system of lighting 
has been applied to all the lamps within the city ; and the number of 
burners fixed thereto is 25,161. 

The following are the principal items in the accounts :— 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 





INCOME, 

Gas-rental— 

Ordinary meters . SN) cease sks seeSae aotans +e £499,876 4 5 

ne fe A, rr a 74,041 9 10 
Public lamps. . . 41,453 15 5 
Residual products— 

a £87,846 3 0 

eA ee 22,581 16 2 

Sulphate of ammonia 34,235 7 7 

Carbon . é ; 515 7 8 

rome 145,178 14 5 

Rents of cottages, &c. . a 813 8 I 





£761,363 12 2 
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EXPENDITURE, 
Manufacture— oP, : 
Cannel, coal, and oil (including cost of 


unloading, @c:). . . . » « « £g02,55r 8 1x 
Coke, water, &c. (carburetted water 

a a ae ee 8,473 6 2 
Carbonization (wages) . ... . 45,217 8 o 
Purification (less sales of spent mate- 

BIAL, SOGRISA, SO) 6 <6 ew 4 om 471 14 0 
Retorts, fire-bricks,&c.. . .. . 9,031 11 2 
Repairs and maintenance of works, &c. 42,961 13 7 
Salaries of Engineer and _ works 

staff (less proportion transferred, 

£1950 38. 6d:) . « « » 6,355 I0 10 


£415,062 II 10 
Provision for renewal of works plant 
(less £1207 1s. 8d. charged to sul- 


phate of ammonia) 19,733 0 O 





£434,801 11 10 
Distribution— 
Repair and maintenance of mains, ser- 























vices, meters, and stoves. . . . £34,962 2 I 
Salaries (less proportion transferred, 
£300) . Pel Eee Figs cs i 26,166 9 6 
£61,128 11 7 
Provision for renewal of distribution 
PE ey ie eet a ee ee 46,551 0 O 
107,679 II 7 
Rents, rales, and taxes ...... 52,007 13 8 
Management— 
Sameer as os ROR RP yw. oe. BEES 
General charges . 5,819 12 8 
—— 21,833 611 
Law and parliamentary charges. . . . g60 6 3 
Subscriptions and donations a 2,985 15 9 
RES ce gd a ee al Hs es 1,073 5 5 
" £621,341 11 5 
Balance carried to profit and loss account, . . 140,022 0 9 


£761,363 12 2 


The accounts (which are signed by Mr. Charles Nickson, who has 
just retired from the position of Superintendent) are followed by the 
usual appendices, furnishing particulars in regard to the progress of 
the undertaking. 

Appendix A is an abstract of the capital, revenue, and profit and 
loss accounts. It shows (inter alia) the amount of gross profit made 
from the gas undertaking, and the mode of its appropriation, also the 
amount of borrowed money owing, excess of assets, &c., from March 
31, 1889, to March 31 last. The figures for the past financial year are 
as follows: Gross profit, £141,374; net profit, £89,873; contributed 
to sinking fund for redemption of debt, £63,766; paid over for im- 
provement purposes and city fund, £60,000; applied in extension of 
works, £8839; borrowed money owing, £1,226,058; and excess of 
assets, £1,671,108. From June 24, 1843, the date when the works 
were taken over by the Corporation from the Commissioners of Police, 
the gross profits on the gas undertaking have amounted to £6,060,323, 
out of which £1,466,606 has been paid for interest—leaving a net profit 
of £4,593,717- Of this total, £1,468,844 has been placed to the sinking 
fund, £2,589,383 has been handed over to the Improvement Committee 
and added to the city fund, £329,202 has been paid for street lighting 
(making £2,918,585 used in relief of the rates), and £207,241 applied to 
extensions of works. 

Appendix B is a comparative statement of the gas transmitted from 
the works in the daytime and during the twenty-four hours, for the past 
two years. Summarized, the figures are as follows :— 





Daytime. Twenty-four Hours, 

Cubic Feet. Cubic Feet. 
Year ended March 31, 1909 1,869,399,000 5,638,451,000 
Do. Do. 1908 1,901 ,857,000 5:777:516,000 
Decrease. « s «© » 32,458,000 .. 139,065,000 

Cubic Feet. 
Gas transmitted from the works . 5,638,451,000 
Do. accounted for mere ve 5:4553725,000 
Loss (by condensationand leakage) . . . . . 182,726,000 


or 3°24 per cent. 


In Appendix C, particulars are given as to the results of the working 
from March 31, 1889, to March 31, 1909. The table contains statistics 
as to the number of tons of coal and cannel carbonized, the total make 
of gas, the percentage unaccounted for, the yield per ton of coal, the 
illuminating power of the gas, the quantity of residual products, &c., 
each year in the above-mentioned period. The particulars for the past 
financial year are as follows: Coal and cannel carbonized, 514,446 tons ; 
gas made, 5,639,380,000 cubic feet; yield per ton of coal carbonized, 
10,962 cubic feet; illuminating power, 17°72 candles; quantity sold, 
5,380,025,000 cubic feet ; quantity sold per ton, 10,458 cubic feet ; per- 
centage of output unaccounted for, 3:24; coke for sale, 211,855 tons ; 
do, per ton of coal, 10°30 cwt. ; make of tar, 27,986 tons; do. per ton 
of coal, 11°41 gallons; ammoniacal liquor (10-oz. strength) made, 
11,734,961 gallons; do. per ton of coal, 28°52 gallons; sulphate made, 
4224 tons; do. per ton of coal, 22°40 lbs. 

Appendix D shows the number of stoves and of each size of meter in 
use during the year in the city and out-townships. At the close of the 
past financial year, there were 39,359 stoves within, and 7032 beyond, 
the city—together 46,391, compared with 35,076 and 6380 (together, 
41,456) at the corresponding date in 1908 ; so that there was an increase 
of 4935. The number of metersin use was 174,290 in 1909 and 170,938 
in 1908. There was last year a net increase of 3352 on the number for 
the preceding year. The number of prepayment meters in use on 
March 31 last was 58,041—an increase of 1673 on the number at the 
close of the preceding year. 

From Appendix E, we learn that the gas-mains laid last year within 
the city extended to 26,978 yards, and beyond the city to 5786 yards ; 





being 184 miles and 67 yards. The mains taken up were 8285 and 
1972 yards respectively— a total of 10,257 yards, or 5 miles and 137 
yards. The total net increase during the year, therefore, was 22,507 
yards, or 12% miles and 204 yards. The total Jength of mains on 
March 31 last was 1,628,780 yards, or 925} miles and 340 yards. 


Saeco 


HALIFAX CORPORATION GAS ACCOUNTS. 





The accounts of the gas undertaking of the Halifax Corporation for 
the year ended the 31st of March have lately been issued, and we have 


received a copy from the Gas Engineer and Manager (Mr. J. Wilkinson, 
F.C.S.). They show that the net revenue from the sale of gas was 
£80,777; meter-rents produced £2311; residuals, £25,669; and the 
total receipts were £110,242. The expenditure on the manufacture of 
gas was £43,252; on the maintenance of works, £8825; on distribution, 
£5683; on gas-stoves, £1735; and on management, &c., £5246—the 
total expenses being £71,433; leaving £38,809 to go to the profit and 
loss account. For the preceding year, the revenue was £115,987, the 
expenditure £75,243; and the gross profit, £40,744. The total amount 
on the net revenue account is £40,247; and £18,643 of it is taken for 
interest, £8925 for the sinking fund, £100 for the final instalment of the 
expenses connected with the Corporation Act of 1898, and {£1045 
for income-tax—leaving a balance of £11,534. This, added to the 
amount carried forward from March 31, 1908, makes a total of 
£25,889, which is thus disposed of: Transferred to the borough fund 
account in aid of the rates, £6000; to the district fund, do., £3000; 
to the reserve fund, £3616; making tcgether £12,616, and leaving 
£13,273 to be carried forward. The bulk of coal carbonized was 
72,843 tons, and 30,400 gallons of oil were used. The quantity of gas 
made was 823,998,000 cubic feet, of which 774,010,300 cubic feet were 
sold; the unaccounted-for gas being 40,614,400 cubic feet, or 4°91 per 
cent. The total receipts were 25°05d., the total cost of gas was 
21°41d., the accident insurance fund came to o-o7d., and the balance 
of profit 3°57d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold. 


wattle 


BARRY GAS AND WATER UNDERTAKINGS. 





The Past Year’s Working. 


The Manager of the gas and water undertakings of the Barry Urban 
District Council (Mr. T. E. Franklin) has presented his report on the 
working in the past financial year ; and at a recent meeting of the Gas 
and Water Committee it was decided to have it submitted to each 
member of the Council prior to its consideration at the next meeting. 


In the course of his report, Mr. Franklin says there was an increase 
of £1019 in the capital expenditure, caused mainly by the erection of 
two new beds of inclined retorts, without which the supply of gas could 
not have been kept up. There was a decrease of {619 in the revenue 
account compared with the year 1907-8 (£31,872 against £32,491), owing 
to a reduction in the price of gas and to asmaller return from residuals. 
With regard to expenditure, extra outlay was incurred for the mainten- 
ance of works and plant; the amount spent being £995 more than in 
the preceding year. But good value for it has been received, as the 
whole of the plant has been more or less renovated and put into some- 
thing approaching fair working order. There was a decrease of £754 in 
the expenditure for coal. The gross profits are £659 less, and the net 
profits £354 less, than before; the figures being £3619, against £3973. 
The make of gas was 158,156,000 cubic feet, or 9,358,000 cubic feet 
more than in 1907-8 with only 200 tons more coal used ; and the quan- 
tity sold was 153,649,750 cubic feet—an increase of 10,575,201 cubic 
feet. The quantity of gas unaccounted for was about 13 millions lower 
than before, and shows the extremely low proportion of less than 04 per 
cent. of the make, assuming the station meter to be registering correctly. 
The average make of gas per ton was 10,069 cubic feet—an increase 
of 474 cubic feet, due to the erection of a tar-tower, the working of the 
governors, and alterations made in the hydraulic mains. In the first 
six months of the year, these improvements had not been made. 

In the Water Department there was an increase of £67 in the rentals ; 
the amount received being £9528 against £9461. The waste of water 
was materially reduced by more frequent inspections, washering taps, 
and serving notices for the repair of defective fittings. In addition to 
7424 calls, Mr. Franklin had one oomplete house-to-house inspection 
made, and another was about half finished at the end of the financial 
year. The gross profits were £5106, against £4730; and the deficiency 
for the year is lower by £1162 (£2749, against £3911). 

The net profit on the gas undertaking being £3619, and the net 
deficiency on the water undertaking £2749, the net profit is £870. 
But Mr. Franklin explains that had the price of gas not beer lowered 
in January last year, this amount would have been increased by up- 
wards of £3000; and if coke had not been reduced 3s. 4d. per ton it 
would have been more than £3600. The net profit is the highest on 
record. 





Reduction in Price at Bath.—The Directors of the Bath Gas Com- 
pany have reduced the price of gas 1d. per 1000 cubic feet ; bringing it 
down to 1s, 11d. 

Improperly Using Gas.—Edward Morgan, a Bolton plumber, was 
recently fined ros. and costs for improperly using gas. Mr. Bradbury, 
who prosecuted, said the meter had been left coupled up in the ordinary 
way with the service-main, and it was found that the defendant had 
disconnected the service-pipe, so that the gas had not passed through 
the meter, and the Corporation officials could not tell what amount had 
been used. But the Corporation fitter found out that the tenant had 
been nearly suffocated the previous day, so that he must have used a 
considerable quantity. The Gas Committee regarded the offence in a 
serious light. The defendant said he was looking for a gas escape ; 
but Mr. Bradbury remarked that he had no right to find an escape in 
this way, as it could be done by a very simple process. 
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COMPLETION OF THE CARLISLE WATER SCHEME. 


Opening of the Castlecarrock Reservoir. 

Though the citizens of Carlisle have fer montbs been in possession 
of a water supply from the Geltsdale Valley, it was not until last Thurs- 
day week that the water was turned into the great reservoir at Castle- 
carrock. This forms the practical completion of the Carlisle water 
scheme, which has cost the city something like £275,000. It is twelve 
years since the Town Council determined to go to Geltsdale for 
a gravitation water supply to take the place of the old scheme 
of pumping from the River Eden; and the construction of the 
reservoir at Castlecarrock has been a work which involved a good 
deal of controversy and not a little anxiety to all concerned. The 
contract for the reservoir was let in 1905 to Messrs. Arnold and 
Sons, of Leeds and Doncaster; the amount of their tender being 
£61,733. It has always been recognized that the construction of this 
reservoir, and more especially of the great dam which forms one side 
of it, where the depth of water is greatest, was the crux of the scheme 
from the engineering point of view; and some fears were entertained 
lest the Engineers (Messrs. James Mansergh and Sons) might have a 
difficulty in finding a solid foundation for the mass of masonry and 
concrete. These misgivings have happily proved unfounded. About 
two years ago, Mr. Ernest Mansergh was able to report to the Cor- 
poration that a good foundation on the rock had been obtained at a 
depth.of 130 feet ; and since then the work has proceeded without any 
serious hitch or interruption. The reservoir has a top-water area of 
43 acres, a maximum depth of water of 33 feet, and a capacity of 
170 million gallons above the lowest draw-oft level. At the time of the 
opening, it was filled to the extent of 6 feet below the overflow level; 
and it had the appearance of a small lake measuring about five-eighths 
of a mile long and 800 feet wide from bank to bank. 

The members of the Corporation, the chief officials, and a few invited 
guests, assembled at the Town Hall, where motor-cars and carriages 
were in waiting to convey them to Castlecarrock. On arriving at the 
reservoir, Sir Benjamin Scott, the Chairman of the Water Committee, 
invited the Mayor (Mr. W. B. Maxwell) to perform the inaugural cere- 
mony by raising one of the valves in the valve-tower. His Worship 
complied, and the water poured into the filter-beds amid the cheers 
of the company. He then formally declared the reservoir open, and by 
so doing brought into use part of what hecharacterized as the most impor- 
tant undertaking with which Carlisle had ever been concerned. It had 
been carried out at immense cost; but he was one of those who held 
the opinion that the benefits of a plentiful supply of pure and whole- 
some water to any community could not be measured in pounds, 
shillings, and pence. The Corporation were deeply indebted to the 
Engineers, particularly the late Mr. James Mansergh, who, from local 
connections, was very much interested in Carlisle; to Mr. Ernest 
Mansergh, the present head of the firm, upon whom the responsibility 
for the success of the undertaking had fallen, for the care and attention 
he had given to it; to the Contractors, who set about their work with 
spirit, and had successfully carried it out without friction; and last, 
but not least, to Mr. Wilfrid Lewis, the Resident Engineer in charge 
of the work, to whose ability, industry, and attention in the discharge 
of his duties the Water Committee at their last meeting paid a high 
tribute. 

Mr. Ernest Mansergh then addressed the assembly. He congratu- 
lated the Corporation and the citizens of Carlisle on having in their 
possession a water supply which, in his opinion, was second to none in 
the country. It was pure water, of a quality which was undoubted, a 
very soft water, and therefore adaptable to all domestic as well as 
to manufacturing purposes; and there was plenty of it. Though the 
estimates which were made years ago had been far exceeded, the water 
as supplied to-day was not expensive as waters went. They also pos- 
sessed a fine storage reservoir, which he thought he might say with 
perfect certainty was absolutely water-tight. His personal relations 
with the Water Committee and all the officials and the members of the 
Corporation had been most pleasant ; and he thanked them very heartily. 
He should like to congratulate Messrs. Arnold and Son on the business- 
like way in which they had tackled their job. Finallv, he wanted to 
address a few words of thanks to Mr. Lewis, the Resident Engi- 
neer, who had seen the work through from beginning to end. He 
could only say that Mr. Lewis had carried out his duties most 
efficiently and energetically, Messrs. Mansergh had always trusted 
implicitly to his judgment, and with good reason; for, whenever there 
had been any difficulty, Mr. Lewis had not only let them know 
about it, but had always had some valuable suggestions to make 
as to the way of getting over the trouble. This, in his opinion, was 
what the resident engineer ought to be. Finally, he would like to con- 
gratulate the Mayor on being concerned in the final stages of this great 
undertaking ; and, on behalf of his brother and himself, ask his 
Worship’s acceptance of a memento of a very auspicious occasion, with 
bis heartv good wishes for his health and prosperity for many years to 

come. He then presented the Mayor with a handsome rose bowl of 
silver plate, mounted on an ebony stand, and bearing the following 
inscription : “Carlisle Corporation Water-Works: Geltsdale Scheme. 
Presented to W. B. Maxwell, Esq., Mayor of Carlisle, by the Engi- 
neers, Messrs. James Mansergh and Sons, on the occasion of the 
Inauguration of the Castlecarrock Reservoir; 22nd July, 1909.” 

Mr. Harold Arnold, on behalf of himself and his son, then asked the 
Mayor to accept a silver salver from them, to commemorate the com- 
pletion of what he felt was a great undertaking, which would be of con- 
siderable benefit to the citizens of Carlisle, and to its trade and com- 
mercial concerns. The salver bore the following inscription : ‘* Carlisle 
Water-Works. Presented by the Contractors to W. B. Maxwell, Esq., 
Mayor, on the completion of the Castlecarrock Reservoir ; July 22nd, 
1909.” ; 

The Mayor, in returning thanks for the gifts, said he should always 
treasure them, not only because they bore witness to his connection 
with the Corporation, but also to his association with the great work 
now completed. 

A hearty vote of thanks was then accorded to the Mayor, who briefly 
acknowledged it, and invited all present to take luncheon with him. 
A pleasant feature of the subsequent proceedings was the presentation 








as 


by Sir Benjamin Scott, on behalf of the Water Committee and himself, 
of a silver salver to Mr. Lewis, as a memento of his work in Carlisle, 
Mr. Lewis, in accepting the gift, said he was proud to receive it as a 
mark of the appreciation of the Water Committee of his services as 
Resident Engineer under Messrs. Mansergh. The company afterwards 
separated to inspect the works. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondent. 
Saturday. 

The annual meeting of the North British Association of Gas Managers 
at Stirling on Thursday was a gathering of which there can only be 
pleasant memories. It was very large, the company numbering con. 
siderably over a hundred. It is difficult to determine what was the 
impelling power which brought so many of the members together. It 
was not the wealth of technical fare provided, for it was not by any 
means of the first water; the topics put down for discussion being 
quite within the designation of a work-a-day nature. The personality 
of the President—Mr. J. D. Smith, of Stirling—probably went a long 
way in attracting members; the convenient situation of the town might 
be another reason ; and the fact that the meeting was to be called upon 
to revise the rules of the Association, coupled with which there was the 
proposal to exclude the ccmmercial element, may have been a third, 
Perhaps the most powerful of all is the one which I state last—viz., that 
the Association is now under new management. The voices which 
used to predominate in the councils of the Association are silent, 
Members who formerly hesitated to come forward in the presence of 
their seniors have now no dividirg wall to get over if they wish to take 
a prominent part in the business ; and, indeed, the thoughtful among 
them must feel that it is incumbent upon them to be energetic in 
the interests of the Association if it is to prosper. The advent of new 
power was apparent, if there were no- other indications, by the 
putting forward for consideration of an entirely new set of rules and 
regulations. A task so great would scarcely have been undertaken by 
a body of men well settled down. It required a Committee new to 
office—men full of zeal and solicitude for the future—to apply them- 
selves to such hard work. The Committee faced the situation; and 
they have carried a set of rules which are certainly complete, and 
appear to be capable of covering almost every situation that might 
conceivably arise. For the compilation of these rules, credit must be 
given to the President, to the Secretary (Mr. L. Hislop), and, I under- 
stand, to Mr. G. Keillor, of Broughty Ferry, one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents. The anticipation that the commercial element was to be 
excluded from the Association has been realized to this extent, that 
henceforth gentlemen in trade will not be eligible for election as extra- 
ordinary members, unless they are principals or managers of trading 
concerns. The commercial traveller is no longer to be eligible for 
election. It is left to the Council to determine who are principals of 
a firm. If they give a liberal interpretation, the new rule will make 
very little difference to the membership. If, for instance, a gentleman 
acting as a commercial traveller should also bappen to have an interest 
in the business, he may be held to be a principal. In this case there 
might be a number of principals in a business eligible for election. 
If this were so in cases of private firms, how would the Directors 
of public companies fall to be dealt with? And how, also, would 
commission agents? These are questions that may be expected to 
come before the Council, which seems to be the name by which 
the Committee will henceforth be known; and if they have any 
difficulty in making up their mind as to who should be admitted, 
the Association will keep them right. The work of revising the 
rules was expected to occupy a considerable time. As a matter of 
fact, owing to the tact of the President—a quality which he displayed 
all through the proceedings—it was soon over; and the meeting had 
ample time to consider the technical subjects that came before them. 
These were three in number, and related to carburetted water gas, 
high-pressure gas supply, and retort-settings. The papers outshone 
the discussions, owing, most probably, to the fact that they were infor- 
mative and not controversial. The work done was of a useful nature, 
and when account is taken of it, and of the more than usually successful 
social functions connected with the meeting, members will, on retro- 
spection, have every reason to feel gratification at what transpired at 
the annual meeting of 19c9. Thanks to the excellent arrangements 
made by the Secretary, the proceedings, from first to last, went without 
a hitch. The Association have re-elected Mr. Hislop to the office; 
and, judging by the success which has attended all departments of the 
work since he assumed office, the members are wise in having continued 
their confidence in him. 

At aspecial meeting of the Coatbridge Town Council on Thursday, the 
Clerk reported that the Select Committee of the House of Lords had 
agreed to the confirmation of the Provisional Order of the Coatbridge 
Gas Company, in which authority is given to reduce the illuminating 
power of the gas, though the Town Council had asked for certain modi- 
fications. A letter was read from Mr. Lewis Coward, K.C., and Mr. 
Reginald Neville, pointing out that the Corporation might very well 
be of opinion that, having made their protest and failed, it did not 
follow that a Committee of the House of Commons would uphold the 
decision of the Committee of the other House; and their advice was 
that, in any event, a petition should be deposited against the Confirma- 
tion Bill in the House of Commons, so as to keep the matter open for 
further consideration. The Town Council, by a majority, adopted the 
advice, and resolved to lodge a petition against the Bill. ; 

Following upon the adoption of the annual accounts of the Edin. 
burgh and Leith Gas Commission, mentioned in last week’s ‘* Notes, 
there has been issued the customary appendix to the accounts prepared 
by Mr. John S. Gibb, the Treasurer. The chief figures in the accounts 
were given in the “ JournaL” for June 29 last (pp. 984, 990), and this 
document necessarily repeats a great deal of what has been already 
published ; but it puts in succinct and official form a mass of informa- 
tion regarding the accounts which must be helpful to the individual 
Commissioners who wish to make themselves better acquainted with 
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the details of the business than they can be from the information sup- 
lied to them from month to month. 

The annual general meeting of the Bo’ness Gas Company, Limited, 
was held last Monday. The Chairman (Mr. L. H. Ballantine), in 
moving the adoption of the accounts, referred to the very satisfactory 
results of the year’s working. The increase in the quantity of gas 
made was 1,368,000 cubic feet; and the profit, after allowing £584 for 
depreciation, amounted to £795. The usual dividend of 5 per cent. was 
declared; and the Manager (Mr. James Campbell) was granted an 
honorarium and an increase of salary. 

Reverting to the working of the Kelty Gas Company, Limited, for 
the past year, the balance-sheet disclosed profit at credit of net revenue 
account to the amount of £1307. The shareholders, at their meeting 
on Wednesday of last week, approved of the recommendation of the 
Directors to pay a dividend of 74 per cent., and to abolish the charges 
for meter-rents, After remarking on the satisfactory nature of the 
balance-sheet, and the sound state of the working generally, the Chair- 
man announced that, the arrears of cumulative dividend being now 
wiped off, the sliding-scale of charges would come into operation, 
whereby payment of each } per cent. of dividend over 5 per cent. to the 
shareholders would be accompanied by a decrease in price of 1d. 

r 1000 cubic feet from the standard prices of 4s. 2d. per 1000 cubic 
od to ordinary, and 4s. 44d. to prepayment consumers; and as the 
Company were in a position to increase their output without additions 
to the manufacturing plant, the prospect before them was very hopeful 
and encouraging. 





Meter-Testing at Coventry.—At Coventry, the Gas-Meter Testing 
Department is carried on in conjunction with the Weights and Measures 
Department. In a report just issued, it is stated that the number of 
meters tested during the past year was 2499, of which 14 were wet, and 
2485 dry. The fees for testing and stamping realized £75. The ex- 
penditure amounted to £23, which shows a balance of £52 of income 
over outgoings. 

Public Lighting of Westminster.—A few months ago, the Town 
Clerk of Westminster was instructed to negotiate with the Gaslight and 
Coke Company for all their contracts for public street lighting in the 
city to terminate at onetime. The dates of expiration were as follows: 
Low-pressure incandescent lamps, St. James’s, Strand district, &c., 
Lady Day, 1910; St. Martin and St. Margaret and St. John, Dec. 31, 
1909; high-pressure incandescent lamps, Aldwych, Kingsway, Parlia- 
ment Street, Whiteball, Wellington Street and Strand by the Law 
Courts (refuge lamps), Parliament Street, Whitehall, Wellington 
Street and Strand by the Law Courts (supplemental), Nov. 2, 1910; 
Parliament Square, Aug. 26, 1910; Parliament Street and Whitehall 

(Scott-Snell lamps), Dec. 31, 1909. Having regard to the dates of 
termination, it appeared to the Works Committee that the most con- 
venient arrangement would be for the low-pressure contracts to ter- 
minate on March 31, rg1o, and the high-pressure contracts on Dec. 31 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


Sulphate of Ammonia, LivERPooL, July 30. 

Demand has been fairly well maintained; but there has been 
nothing special about it, and the month’s requirements have been 
covered without occasioning any advance in prices. Direct orders 
have, in fact, been rather scarce; buyers abroad being fairly well 
covered by purchases made in advance, and being in no hurry to sup- 
plement their purchases. The closing prices are {11 1s. 3d. per ton 
f.o.b. Hull, £11 3s. od. per ton f.o.b. Liverpool, and {11 5s. per ton 
f.o.b. Leith. For delivery ahead the situation is unchanged ; cffers 
from abroad for delivery over the ensuing six months being scarcely 
2s. 6d. per ton above spot values, and makers altogether refusing to 
entertain them. The spring months are neglected, owing to the firm 
attitude of makers. 


Nitrate of Soda. 


This article remains unchanged at 9s. 9d. per cwt. for 95 per cent. 
quality, and ros. per cwt. for refined, less 24 per cent. on spot. 


Tar Products. Loupom, July 30. 

With reference to the prices quoted for tar in the “ JouRNAL,” 
owing to the severe competition existing between certain well-known 
firms in some districts, as also to the demand for the roads, figures are 
paid which are out of all proportion to the parity value of the article 
for distilling purposes. It would not, however, be just to quote these 
as the value of the article. Last week the top price was recorded at 
20s. 64.; this should have been 19s. 6d. There is very little fresh to 
report in the markets this week. Pitch is decidedly firm, and creosote 
remains steady. There is certainly a little more inquiry for the former 
article for both prompt and forward delivery. There has been a little 
inquiry for 90 per cent. benzol; but it is not having any effect on the 
market. Crude carbolic is weak, and Continental consumers advise 
having purchased 60’s quality at 103d. f.o.b, English ports. 

The average values during the week were: Tar, 15s. od. to 19s. od., 
Pitch, London, 28s. 6d. to 29s. 6d.; east coast, 28s. 6d. to 29s. ; west 
coast, 28s. to 29s. f.a.s. Mersey ports, 27s. 6d. to 28s. f.o.b. other ports. 
Benzol, go per cent., casks included, London, 63d. to 63d.; Norih, 
6d. to 6}d.; 50-90 per cent., casks included, London, 7d. to 7}d.; 
North, 63d. to 7d. Toluol, casks included, London, 84d. to 84d. ; 
North, 7?d. to 8d. Crude naphtha, in bulk, London, 33d. to 34d. ; North, 
3d. to 34d.; solvent naphtha, casks included, London, rofd. to 11d. ; 
North, 93d. to 10d. ; heavy naphtha, casks included, London, 1o4d. to 
10$d.; North, g$d. to 9d. Creosote, in bulk, London, 29d. to 23d. ; 
North, 24d. to 23d. Heavy oils, in bulk, 23d. to 3d. Carbolic acid, 
60 per cent., casks included, east coast, 10?d. to 11d. ; west coast, ro4d. 





of the same year; and the Company have agreed to this. 


to 103d. Naphthalene, £4 10s. to £8 10s.; salts, 37s. 6d. to 4os., 

















JOHN WRIGHT & CO., 
Essex Works, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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packages included and f.o.b. Anthracene, “ A” quality, 14d. to 13d. per 
unit, packages included and delivered. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


This article is certainly very quiet, and Beckton prompt is quoted 
at {11 7s. 6d. Ordinary makes upon Beckton terms are {11 to 
£11 2s. 6d., and Hull is £11 to f11 2s. 6d.; while in Liverpool the 
prices are from {11 2s. 64. to £11 38. 9d., and in Leith f11 5s. to 
£11 6s. 3d. 


COAL TRADE REPORTS. 





Northern Coal Trade. 


The coal trade has been irregular; the Scotch difficulty being the 
main factor. Local unrest has, however, also been known, and has 
limited the output at many collieries in the north-east and affected the 
prices in some degree. In the steam coal trade, best Northumbrians 
are generally quoted at from about 12s. 91. to 13s. 6d. per ton f.o.b., 
though there have been sales at 61. per ton below the lowest of these 
figures. Second-class steams are about 11s. per ton f.o.b., and steam 
smalls are firm and rather scarce at from about 5s. 3d. to6s. 3d. There 
has also been some movement in gas coals. The demand is full, more 
especially for best qualities ; the price having risen through the enlarged 
requirements for export. Durham gas coals are quoted from about 
108. to 11s. 6d. per ton f.o.b., according to quality ; while for ‘“‘ Wear 
specials,” perhaps 3d. to 6d. per ton more is quoted. All these prices 
are, however, subject to the variations that are forced by the uncertainty 
lately prevailing in the coal trade. Gas coke is quiet, at about 12s. 94. 
to 13s. per ton f.o b. in the Tyne. 


Scotch Coal Trade. 


Trade in coal has been much disturbed, on account of the pro- 
tracted negotiations between the coalmasters and the miners’ leaders, 
which have now closed. Shipping is greatly upset, chiefly on account 
of the scarcity of tonnage at Scotch ports. There is a very large 
demand for coal for home consumption. The prices quoted are: Ell 
ros. per ton f.o.b. Glasgow, splint ros. 6d. to 11s., and steam ros. to 
ros. 641. The shipments for the week (being holiday week) were small, 
amounting to 183,603 tons, which was less than in the previous week 
by 169,732 tons, but greater than in the corresponding week by 14,898 
tons. For the year to date, the total shipments have been 7,856,032 
tons—an increase of 172,047 tons upon the corresponding period. 


— 








The revenue of the Rand Water Board for the year ended March 
31 last was £177,156; and after paying interest on the stock and all 
expenses, there was a balance of £3871. As, however, £8000 has been 
placed to machinery and plant renewal fund, there is a debit balance 
of £1987, after including £2142 brought forward. 








Schultz, Comins, and Co.—Dissolution of Partnership, 


It has been announced that the firm of Messrs. Schultz, Comins 
and Co., Chartered Accountants, of No. 50, Cannon Street, E.C., dis. 
solved partnership, by effluxion of time, on the 31st ult. The practice 
was originally founded in 1887 by Mr. W. A. Schultz, F.C.A., who had 
served his time with the late Mr. William Liddall, the Secretary of the 
old Brighton Gas Company, until its amalgamation with the present 
Brighton and Hove Gas Company. He was joined in 1890 by Mr, 
Charles Comins, F.C.A., and they together carried on the practice of 
Chartered Accountants until 1902, when they took in two of their staff, 
Messrs. W. Wesson and A. H. S. Emerson, as junior partners. Mr, 
Schultz was also the Secretary of the Whitchurch and District (Hants) 
Gas Company, and the Soham and District Gas Company ; and, on the 
retirement of Mr. Liddall, he was appointed Secretary of the Ascot 
District Gas Company, which office he still holds. This Company 
applied to Parliament in 1906 for electrical powers ; and the Bill having 
been granted, the Company enjoys the reputation of being the first 
Gas Company to exercise electricity powers. The venture has so far 
been a great success ; and Mr. Schultz has been largely responsible for 
its successful accomplishment. In 1904, Mr. Schultz and Mr. Comins 
bought the interests of the shareholders in the Brixham Gas Company 
(then in a decadent condition), obtained an Act of Parliament, and 
have entirely remodelled the works; and this is now a highly pro- 
sperous concern. They dealt in like manner with the works at 
Crediton (Devonshire), Hungerford, Saxmundham, and Anpfield Plain 
(Durham), All of these Companies are increasing and successful 
undertakings. Both Mr, W. A. Schultz, F.C.A., J.P., and Mr. Charles 
Comins, F.C.A., continue to practise separately at No. 50, Cannon 
Street—the former as W. A. Schultz and Co. and the latter as Charles 
Comins and Co. Mr. Schultz retains the secretaryship of the Ascot 
District Gas and Electricity Company, and the control of the Brixham 
Gas Company, the Crediton Gas Company, the Hungerford Gas Com- 
pany, the Whitchurch and District (Hants) Gas Company, and the 
Soham Gas Company; while Mr. Comins will control the Annfield 
Plain and District Gas Company and the Saxmundham Gas Company, 
Both retain their seats, as formerly, on the Boards of these Companies, 
The arrangement is, we are informed, of a purely friendly character ; 
and their respective interests in the Companies are in no way disturbed, 


titi 





Profit Sharing in the New Haven (Conn.) Gas Company.—We 
learn from the “American Gaslight Journal” that stock certificates 
were distributed on the roth ult. by the New Haven (Conn.) Gas 
Company to the employees who have taken advantage of the working 
of the profit-sharing plan started in April, 1907. The total number of 
shares thus issued totalled to 551, divided among 197 of the employees. 
The writer of the paragraph in the American paper says: “ Some of 
his Eastern contemporaries were inclined to smile at Mr. Nettleton 
when he advocated this plan as far back as 1903; but the laugh now is 
altogether with him in the result.” 


























APPRECIATIONS. 


The CLERK of an Urban District Council writes :— 


“JT was instructed to inform you that the Gas Committee 
greatly appreciate the assistance you have rendered by your 
} TEMPORARY SHOWROOM and CANVASS of CONSUMERS, | 
| and formally resolved that the thanks of the Committee be 


tendered to you for the same.” 


May We Help You to Develop Your Consumption Generally ? 


| THE RICHMOND GAS STOVE & METER CO., LTD. 


SERIES No. 6. 





















































Advertisement of the RICHMOND GAS STOVE & METER CO., LTD. 
London Offices and Show.Rooms : 132, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


General Offices and Works: Warrington. 
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Bermondsey Explosion.—It has been reported by the Electricity 
Committee of the Bermondsey Borough Council that their expenditure 
consequent upon the deplorable Grange Road explosion recently 
amounts to £176. From this, it is seen that (though no allegation was 
made that the electricity system had part in the explosion) it was ir- 
volved to the extent of sustaining damage. 


Sales of Stocks and Shares.—At the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, on 
Monday last week, Messrs. A. & W. Richards sold, by order of the 
Directors, £8000 of consolidated ordinary stock of the Epsom and 
Ewell Gas Company. It ranked fora standard dividend of 5 per cent., 
subject to the sliding-scale, equally with the Company’s existing simi- 
lar stock, the interim dividend on which for the first half of the current 
year bas been declared at the rate of £5 17s. 6d. per cent. per annum. 
The new issue was all sold at from £115 to £115 10s. per f100. At 
the offices of the Newcastle and Gateshead Water Company, last 
Tuesday, 448 lots, of £100 each, of the Company’s 5 per cent. prefer- 
ence stock of 1902 were sold by auction by Mr. Charles A. Joel at an 
average price of £137 12s. 24d. per f100. The total sum realized was 
£61,649; the premiums amounting 1n the aggregate to £16,489. 


Proposed Improvement of the Plymouth Water-Works.—The 
question of the duplication of the main from the storage reservoir at 
Burrator to the service reservoir at Roborough has been again under 
the consideration of the Water Committee of the Plymouth Corpora- 
tion. A Sub-Committee to whom the matter had been referred re- 
ported that the 25-inch main conveying the water between the places 
named was becoming corroded, and that in consequence of this its de- 
livery capacity was reduced to 6? million gallons perday. In dry, hot 
weather the demand rose to over 7 million gallons; and to meet the 
deficiency either the pipe was put under full reservoir pressure without 
screening the water, or the leat was used. Neither method was so 
satisfactory as passing the water through the screening chamber. 
Various ways of improving and extending the means of conveying 
water were submitted by the Water Engineer (Mr. F. Howarth). The 
present main could be scraped at a cost of £700, or a second screen- 
ing chamber constructed at a higher level, so as to increase the pres- 
sure, at an expenditure of £1653. The cost of laying a second main 
would be as follows: With a cast-iron pipe 25 inches in diameter, 
£29,246; with a 27-inch pipe, £33,840; with a 28-inch pipe, 
£35,827; with a 25-inch steel pipe, £29,705 ; with a 27-inch pipe, 
£32,538; with a 30-inch pipe, £35,626. The cost of a reinforced con- 
crete pipe would be £27,584, £30,020, £32,110, and £35,178 respec- 
tively for the above-named sizes. As an alternative, the old leat might 
be repaired or reconstructed. Thecost of repairing it would be £3000 ; 
but if it were reconstructed in a permanent manner, it would be from 
£35,000 to £40,600. The Committee came to the conclusion that it was 
inadvisable to undertake large capital expenditure at present, but that 
any extension of the existing means of conveying water between the 
two reservoirs should be on the lines of rendering the leat permanently 
serviceable. In the meantime, the Water Engineer is to submit an 
estimate of the cost of fixing hatch-boxes and scraping the existing 
main, for inclusion in next year’s estimates, 





Reduction in Price by the South Suburban Gas Company.—The 
Directors of the South Suburban Gas Company have announced a re- 
duction in the price of gas from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 5d. per 1oco cubic feet, to 
take effect after the Midsummer quarter’s account. 


Melbourne Metropolitan Gas Company.—Messrs. John Terry and 
Co., the London agents for this Company, have been informed by 
cable that the profits for the half year ended the 30th of June last were 
£84,830. A dividend of 5s. per share has been declared for this period ; 
a sum of £40,000 has been added to the reserve fund; and a balance 
of £4900 is carried forward. 

Crowthorne Public Lighting.—The Crowthorne Parish Council 
have entered into an agreement with the Yorktown and Blackwater 
Gas Company to light the district from the 1st of October next to 
March 31,1910. The lamps are to be fitted with incandescent burners, 
and erected at a cost of £3 10s. each; while the maintenance for the 
period stated is to be £1 8s. per lamp. 

Reduced Charge for Public Lighting at Lewisham.—The Highways 
Committee of the Lewisham Borough Council have received a letter 
from the Secretary of the South Metropolitan Gas Company stating 
that, as the result of experiments made with a new inverted burner 
specially designed for street lighting, the Company are able to make a 
substantial reduction in the yearly charge. This has hitherto been at 
the same rate as for the No. 4 burner—viz., £3 4s. 5d.; but by the re- 
duced cost of upkeep and the lower charge for gas, they will now reduce 
the figure to £2 19s. 6d. As the inverted gas-burner gives a light of 
120 candles, compared with 80 candles for the No. 4 burner, the reduc- 
tion in the cost of lighting by its use will be very considerable, especi- 
ally as the conversion only costs 3s.a lamp. The Secretary further 
stated that by reason of the lower price for gas, which came into opera- 
tion at Midsummer, the charges for the No. 2, No. 3,and No. 4 burner 
lamps will be reduced to £2 8s. 3d., £2 15s. 6d., and £3 2s. 10d. respec- 
tively. The alterations will reduce by {109 i8s. 6d. per annum the 
charge by the Company for public lighting in Lewisham. 

Charge for Public Lighting in Hanley.—A revised scale of charges 
has been made by the British Gaslight Company for public lighting in 
Hanley. At the meeting of the Hanley Town Council last Tuesday, a 
letter from the Company was read, stating that the charges would be 
as follows: Lamps having 5 cubic feet flat-flame burners, £2 8s. 4d. 
per annum; lamps having triple 5 cubic feet flat-flame burners, 
£6 18s. 10d. per annum; lamps having single incandescent burners, 
£2 8s. 4d. per annum ; lamps having single incandescent burners, ex- 
unguished at 11 p.m., £1 17s. 8d. per annum ; lamps having double 
incandescent burners, all night, £4 3s. 8d. per annum; lamps having 
double incandescent burners, extinguished at 11 p.m., £2 17s. 10d. per 
annum; lamps having double incandescent burners, one burner all 
night, and one till 11 p.m., £3 12s. tod. per annum; and lamps 
having triple incandescent burners, one burner all night, and two till 
II p.m., £4 13s. 2d. per annum. The reduced charges include cost of 
lighting, extinguishing, cleaning, painting, and all repairs, and, in tbe 
case of incandescent burners, the maintenance of the mantles. The 
reductions take effect from the rst inst. 











GAS COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 
Referred to on p. 300. 
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5,000] 4, June 25| 34 Do. 34p.c. Deb. .| 88—g90 | « 317 9 || 398,490 5 | May 13| 7 Primitiva Ord. — 74, . 4 - 3 
500,000 10 | May 13| 7 | Buenos Ayres(New) Ltd.| 134—i4 | -. | 5 0 0 || 796,489 5| July 29] 5 Do. 5p.c Pref. .| aS : 4 
250,000 | Stk. | June 25] 4 Do.  4p.c. Deb. .| 94-46 | - 4 3 4 | 488,902 | 100] June 1] 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. .| 95-8 mg ; ‘ 
109,000 10 _ — |Cape Town & Dis., Ltd.| 4:—5 a er | 1y0€0,900 10] Apl, 29] & River Plate Ord. . .| 15$—164 | -% | 42 
100,000 10 _ —_ Do. 4% p.c. Pref, 54-6 .. |. — || 312,650] Stk | June 2 4 Do. 4p.c.Deb, .| 96-8 | -- 142 8 
50,000 50} May 3] 6 Do. 6 p.c. 1st Mort.| 484-494 | -- | 6 I 3 || 250,000 40} Mar. 31] 8 San Paulo, Ltd.. . 14—144 ea SS - 4 
100,000 | Stk. | June 25 | 43 Do. 44p.c. Deb, Stk.| 82 8} 15 7 2]| €2,500]) 10 » 6 De Cpa Fes] MS) ow | 4 eS 
157159 | Stk. | Feb, 25] 5 |Chester5p.c.Ord. . ,| 10g—111 |.. | 410 1 || 125,000] _ 50} July 1] 5 _ Do. §p.c. Deb. «| 49h—So4 oe | 419 
1,493,280 | Stk, | Mar, 12] 53% | Commercial 4 p.c. Sik. ,| 108—110 | .. | 4 14 6 | 235600 Stk | Mar. 12] 10 |SheffieldA . . « .} 236-238) +. [4 4 
560,000 " ” 5 Do, 34 p.c. do. ,| 104—106 | .. | 414 4 || 2¢9,984 ” i Io Do. B . « « «| 2337335} ** | 4 5 : 
475,000} .» | June m| 3 Do. 3p.c. Deb. Stk.| 81—83 | -. | 332 3 |} 523:5¢O] . ‘0 Do. Cc oe « «| Ses es 1 4 3 : 
800,000 | Stk. — 5 Continental Union, Ltd.| 96-8 | .. | 5 2 ©|] 70,000 1o | June 11 | 10 SouthAfrican. . . | 134-14 | ee | 7 : 1 
200,000 | _,, = 7 Do. 7 pc. Pref, | 138-140 | .. | 5 0 © || 6,429,895 | Stk. | Feb. 11 | 5/6/8 | South Met., 4 p.c. Ord.) 122124 «. | 4 0 
492,270 | Stk. = 5 Derby Con. Stk... . .| 121-123]... | 4 1 4 || 1,895,445] 0 | July 14] 3 _ Do. 3 p.c. Deb. | 843—853 310 2 
55,000 " = 4 Do. Deb. Stk.. . .| 103—105|.. | 316 2 || 209,829 Sik. | Mar, 12 | 8 South Shields Coo. Stk.| 153-155 | -- | 5 3 3 
148,995 » | Mar. 3r] 5 East Hull 5 p.c. Ord, .| 100—102|.. | 418 0 || 605,000 Stk. | Feb, 25 | 54 | S’th Suburb n Ord. 5 p.c.| 120—122 , .- | 4 10 : 
486,cgo 1o | July 14|12 |European, Ltd. . . .| 244-242] -- | 417 0] 60,000 | 4, a 5 Do. 5 p.c. Pref. : 122—124 4 . : 
354,c60 To ' 12 Do. £7 cs, paid. | .84—183 416 0 || 117,068] 5, | July 4] 5 _ Do. 5p.c. Deb. Stk.) 122-124 | -. | 4 
15,161,545 ; Stk. | Feb. 11] 49+ |Gas )4p.c.Ord. . 1eqgt—1053). | 4 8 8 } 502,310 | Stk. | May 13 5, Southampton Ord. . »| O—112 | «| 4 9 3 
2,690,000 | ,, o 34 | light | 34 p.c. max... .| 8-90 Pare 9: 120,0co | Stk. | Feb. 25] 6} |Tottenham)A5p.c. .| 132-134 | +. | 5 7 9 
35799735 ” ; 4 and [4 p.c. Con. Pref.| 105—107|.. | 314 9 || 423,940 ” is 54 end B 34 <* : | I1I—113| -- | 4 : 1 
41193,975 ” June 1] 3 Coke) 3 p.c. Con. Deb.| 354—&64 | .- | $9 £1 149-470 ” June 2 4 Edmonton ) 4 p.c. De | cg—to1 | 3 3 
258,740 | Stk. | Mar, 12 | «? | Hastings & St. L.34 p.c.| 93—95 aa oO O 1&2,3t0 10} June 11] 8 | Tuscan, Ltd. ee, 9-94 | -- | Sit 
82,590 ” ” €3 Jo. do. 5 p.c | 118—120 15 4 2 149,900 to} july «r] 5 Do. 5p.c. Deb. ed.| 99-101 a it 9 : 
70,000} 10| Apl 29] 11 | Hongkong & China, Ltd.} 174—18 16 2 3 I 230,476 | Stk. | Feb, 25 | 5 | Tynemouth, 5 p.c. max.) 111-113 | «- | 4 8 © 
123,5°0 | Stk. | Mar. 1 64 |IlfordAandC . . ,.| 141 ~143 |} 41011 || 255,66 | Stk, | Feb, 25 | 63 / ee koe PC. . «| 139—14I'| + | 4:12 2 
65,78) | ,, a 5 a ea els el wie 1 ee TH 79,416 “ June 25] 3 |} wor th J 3p.c. Deb. Stk.| 73—75 | ee 
63,000 | ,, June 25/ 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb... . 1C2 104 | .. | 3 16 11 || 8,5,¢72 s Feb. 25 | 5} |West Ham 5 p.c. Ord. . | —— Joo | 4 2 > 
4,949,000 | Stk. | May 13] 8 Imperial Continental .| 179—181 | .. | 4 8 5 210,000 ” ” 5 Do, 5 p.c. oo in P s96—18 Pal 5 : 
ictal | Stk. | Feb. 11 | 34 Do. 34p.c. Deb. Red.| 95—97 | «. | 312 2 | 253,300 | 5», | June 25] 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. St “a 10§—107 | -» | 314 9 
Prices marked * are '' Ex div.” + Next dividend will be at this rate. 
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When last week the gas was turned on at the new Pavilion Theatre | 


at Market Drayton, it could not be lit. It was then discovered that the 
workmen had connected the gas-pipes with the water-mains. 


Mr. R. Toller, a member of the Birmingham Corporation, and at 


one time a prominent official of the Gas Workers’ Union, has been | 


expelled for consenting to act for a short time as Secretary of a 
society, to be called the Birmingham and District Municipal Em- 
ployees’ Association, which has been formed by the enginemen’s branch 
of the Union. This act is regarded as an attempt to injure the organi- 
zation. Mr. Toller was one of the founders of the Union; having 
started it with some of his fellow-workmen while employed at the 
Saltley Gas-Works. He took an active part in bringing about the 
eight-hour shift, abolishing Sunday labour, and securing time-and-a- 
half for all Sunday work under the Corporation. 


en 


The Australian Coking and Bye.Products Company, Limited, has 
been formed with a capital of £200,000, in £1 shares (100,000 prefer. 
ence) to carry on the business of manufacturers of, and dealers in, coke 
coal tar, pitch, and other bye-products of coal. / 


A curious point has arisen at Leyton in regard to the supply of 
electricity to motors for producing high-pressure gas. The matier was 
brought up at the meeting of the Urban District Council last ‘I uesday 
on a report from the Electrical Eogineer asking for instructions as to 
the charge to be made where a motor is used solely for the Purpose 
named. Such a motor, he stated, was evidently not employed at the 
times which the power rate was intended to cover, but coincidentally 
with electricity for lighting purposes only. It was resolved that in 
future electricity supplied to motors to be used under these circum. 
stances is to be charged on the scale applicable to lighting. 








WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACT, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “JOURNAL.” 


Situations, &c., Vacant. 


Cuter DisteinuTiInG ENGINEER. Oriental Gas Com- 
pany. Applications to London Office by Aug. 17. 


MANAGER AND Secretary. Shepton Mallet Gas- ga 
Works. Applications by Aug. 7. 
ASSISTANT OUTDOOR SUPERINTENDENT. No, 5121, Meetings 


Situation Wanted. 
Gas Company's OFFICE Work oR SHOW Room, &c. 


Plant, &c. (Second-Hand), Wanted. 


GASHOLDER, BALANCE WEIGHTS, AND GUIDE PULLEYs. 


BRENTFORD Gas CoMPANY. 


TENDERS FOR 
Coal and Cannel. 
Braprorp Gas DepartTMENT. Tenders by Aug. 26, 
Lamps and Incandescent Burners. 


‘ . CaLcu CORPORATION. 2nders to Messrs. Mans- 
St. Ermin’s Hotel, Aug. 6, pleke Tenders to Messrs, Man 


No. 5118. 
ENGINEER WITH EXPERIENCE IN RETORT ERECTION. 
No. 5119. 


Secretary, ManaGer, oR AccounTANT. No, 5115. 


Plant, &c. (Second-Hand), for Sale. 
BorLers, ENGINE, AND Wasuer. Dorchester Gas 
Works. 
PuRIFIER, EXHAUSTER AND STEAM EnGINE, Gas- 
HOLDERS, &c. Kirkintilloch Gas Department. 


2.30 o'clock. 
Bromey anv Crays Gas Company. Offices, Aug. 12, 
Six o'clock. 
CuicHesTex Gas Company. Offices, Aug. 23. One 
o'clock, 
EnrieLpD GasCompany. Offices, Aug. 26, 5.30 0’clock. 
Hornsey Gas Company. Offices, Aug. 20, 3.30 0’clock. 
IrisH Association or Gas MAanaGers. Dolphin 
Hotel, Dublin, Aug. 10. 
SoutuGaTe Gas Company. London Office, Aug, 19, 
3-45 o'clock, 


field and Sons, Liverpool. 
Meters. 
Dewssury Gas DepaRTMENT. Tenders by Ang. 11, 
Pipes, &c. 
Dewssury GAs DepartMeNT. Tenders by Aug. u. 
Sulphuric Acid. 


Dewssury Gas DeparTMENT. Tenders by Aug. 11, 











NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 





No notice can te taken of anonymous communications. 


Whatever is intended for insertion in the **JOURNAL'"' must be authenticated by the name 


and address of the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON 
MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders for Alterations in, or stoppages of, PERMANENT ADVER- 
TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST POST on SATURDAY. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender. Advertisements, Six Lines and 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “JOURNAL.” 
United Kingdom: One Year, 21s.; Half Year, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 
Payable in advance. If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 
Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Water Kinc, 11, Bort Court, FLEet Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


under, 


-; each additional Line, 6d. 








Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, LONDON.’’ Telephone: P.O. 1571a Central. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 


QNEILL's OXIDE 
For GAS PURIFICATION. 
LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE. 





SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD., 
PatMERsTON Houses, 
Oxp Broap STREET, Lonpon, E.C, 





WINKELMANN’S 


“€ ¥70LCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for GAS-WORKS, 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, 182, Palmerston House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C. Volcanism, London.” 





],0%5 GAS PURIFYING MASS. 
See Advertisement on p. 285, 
Friepricx Lux, LupWiIGSHAFEN-AM-RHEIN, 





BROTHERTON & CO., LIMITED. 
Offices : City Chambers, Lzrps, 
Correspondence invited, 





APPLY TO THE 


CRAIN BELT ENGINEERING CO. 
DERBY, ENGLAND, 





FOR REALLY HIGH-CLASS 
ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS 


ALSO 


DRIVING AND CONVEYOR CHAINS. 





K BAMERS AND AARTS WATER- 
GAS PLANT. 


K. & A. WATER-GAS COMPANY LTD. 
89, VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 








J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLpHam, and 
54 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 

WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS, AND GOVERNORS, 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 
Telegrams :— 

** Brappock, OLpHaM,”’ and ** MerriquvE, Lonpon.” 





OXIDE OF IRON (BOG ORE). 
ANY QUANTITY. ANY PORT, ANY STATION. 
D ONALD M‘INTOSH, 
110, CANNON STREET, LONDON. 





DUTCH OXIDE OF IRON. 





SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 





THE First Dutch Bogore Co., Ltd, 
NYMEGEN, HOLLAND. 


General Manager (for England and Wales)— 
CHARLES E. FRY, LEAMINGTON, 
General Manager (for Scotland)— 

J. B. MACDERMOTT, 11, Bothwell St., GLASGOW. 





“ TPFALLITE” Asbestos High-Pressure 
Sheeting. 
Haute DovG.ias, Limirep, 106, Leadenhall Street, 
Lonpon, E.C, 





METER INDICES 
WITH AND WITHOUT DIALS. 
ROUX & CO., Limited, 
* 9, SouTHaMPTON STREET, HoLBorn, W.C. 
MOVEMENTS FOR CLOCKS, PHOTOMETERS anp 
BAROGRAPHS, WHEELS, PINIONS anp WORMS. 


WORKS, HANDSWORTH, BIRMINGHAM. 





SULPHURIC ACID for Sale, specially 
suitable for making Sulphate of Ammonia, 
BROTHERTON AND Co., Litp., Chemical Manufacturers, 


Works: BirmincHam, LEEDS, WAKEFIELD, and SUNDER- 
LAND, 








OXIDE OF IRON. 
(NATURAL) 
SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED. 
BALE’S FIRE CEMENT. 
PAINT FOR GAS-WORKS. 
B ALE & CHURCH, 


5, CrooxEep Lanz, Lonpon, E.C. 
SULPHURIC ACID. 


G PECIALLY prepared for the Manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lp. 
36, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C, Works: SILVERTOWN, 
Telegrams: ‘‘ HyDROCHLORIO, LONDON.”’ 
Telephone: 341 AVENUE. 








ANDERSON AND COMPANY, 
« GAS LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 
CONTRACTORS, 
18 & 20, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
Telegrams: Telephone: 
*“*DacoLicHt Lonpon.” 2336 HoLBORN. 


TAR WANTED. 
National Telephone 7002. Telegrams: ‘‘ UPRIGHT.” 


Apply, THOMAS HORROCKS 
Albert Chemical Works, BRADFORD, 
MANCHESTER, 


Pitch, Creosote, Brick and Fuel Oils, Benzol, Solvent 
Naphtha, Sulphate of Ammonia. 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in Connection with Sulphate Plants. 
We guarantee promptness, with efficiency for Re- 
pairs. 
x. OSEPH TAYLOR AND Co., CENTRAL PLUMBING WORKS, 
OLTON, _ 
Telegrams: SATuRATORS, Botton, Telephone 0848. 








7 E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar Works, 
= Weaste, Manchester, Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 
Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Cresylic Acid, 
Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 
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R BERT DEMPSTER & SONS, Ltd, 


Contractors for Complete CARBONIZING 
PLANTS and every description of GAS APPARATUS 
and ELEVATING and CONVEYING PLANT, Rose 
Mount Inon-WorkS, ELLAND, 


AMMONTACAL Liquor wanted. 
BROTHERTON AND Co,, Ltp., Ammonia Distillers. 


Works: BirmincHam, Guiascow, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, 
WAKEFIELD, AND SUNDERLAND. 


Beton RECORDING GAUGES 
AND THERMOMETERS. 


J. W. & C. J. PHILLIPS, 28, Cottecz Hitt, 
Lonpon, E.C., and 25, Bripcr Enp, LEEps, 

















MMOBTACAS Liquor wanted. 
CHANCE AND Hownt, Lrp., Chemical Manufac- 
turers, OLDBURY, Worcs. 

Telegrams: ‘‘ CHEMICALS,” 





“NUGEPE” GAS PLANT CEMENT. 
OHN E. WILLIAMS AND CO., 
LOWER MOSS LANE, 
MANCHESTER, 8.W. 


For all Joints in connection with Oil-Gas Plant 
and Sulphate Plant. 

For all Gas Joints, 

For all Tar Joints. 

For all Ammonia Joints. 





7° Gas Managers, &c., Wanted, Old 

Condemned GAS-METERS, from 1-light to 1000- 
light, for destruction to re-claim Metals. Write for 
Prices, Stating Quantities and Sizes, and if Wets or 
Drys. Scrap Metals, Drosses, Metal Shop Sweepings, 
&o., also bought, 


J. Witson, Pleasant Grove, York Road, King’s Cross, 
Lonpon, N, 


FIDDES-ALDRIDGE 
GIMULTANEOUS Discharging-Charger. 
The one Machine which Discharges and Charges 
at One Stroke. 
See Advertisement, June 22, p. VI. of Centre, 
ALDRIDGE AND RANKEN, 
89, Viotor1A STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W, 
Telegrams: 
“MororpatTHy, Lonpon,” 


Telephone: 
5118 WESTMINSTER. 





SULPHURIC ACID. 


G PECIALLY prepared for Sulphate of 
AMMONIA Makers by 
CHANCE AND HUNT, LIMITED, 
Works: OLpBury, WEDNESBURY, AND STAFFORD, 
Address Correspondence and Inquiries to OLDBURY, 
Worcs, 


Telegrams: ‘‘ CHEMicaLs, OLDBURY.” 


AS TAR wanted, 
BrotTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Tar Distillers. 
Works: BrruincHaM, Giascow, Lerps, LivERPOOL, 
WAKEFIELD, AND SUNDERLAND. 





“A AZINE” (Registered in England and 
Abroad). A radical Solvent and Preventative 
of Naphthalene Deposits, and for the Automatic 
Cleaning of Mains and Services. 
It is also used for the enrichment of Gas. 
Manufactured and supplied by C. Bournr, West 
Moor Chemical Works, K1LLINGwortTH, or through his 
ag F, J. Nico, Pilgrim House, NEWCASTLE-on- 
YNE. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Doric,’’ Newcastle-on-Tyne, National 
Telephone No, 2497. 


JOHN RILEY & SONS, Chemical Manu- 


facturers, Hapton, near Accrington, are MAKERS 
of Special SULPHURIC ACID, for Sulphate of Am- 
monia Making. Highest percentage of Sulphate of 
Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol, which 
has now been ued for upwards of 50 Years. References 
given to Gas Compa) ies. 


MMONIA. 


“= Consumers in any form are invited to correspond 
with CHancE AND Hunt, Lrp., Chemical Manufac- 
turers, OLDBURY, WoRcs, 


(As PLANT for Sale—We can always 
offer NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS AP. 
PARATUS, including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, 
Exhausters, Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, 
Tanks, Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COM. 
PLETE WORKS, Compare Prices and Particulars 
before ordering elsewhere. 

FirtH BLAKELEY, Sons, AND Company, Limitev, 
Thornhill, Dewssury, 


ATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 


PUBLICATIONS, ‘MERCHANDISE MARKS 
ACT, and Decisions thereunder,” 1s.; “TRADE 
SECRETS vy. PATENTS,” 6d.; ‘DOCTRINE of 
EQUIVALENTS, Mechanical and Chemical,” 64.; 
“ SUBJECT-MATTER of PATENTS,” 6d. 

MEWBURN, ELLIS, & PRYOR, Chartered Patent 
Agents, 70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Tele- 
grams: ‘‘ Patent London,’’ Telephone: No, 243 Holborn. 














IRISH 


ASSOCIATION of GAS MANAGERS. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Of the Association 
WILL BE HELD IN THE 


DOLPHIN HOTEL, ESSEX STREET, 
DUBLIN, 
ON TUESDAY, AUG. 10, 1909. 





The Chair to be taken at 11.30 a.m. by the President, 
Mr. F. T. EUSTACE, Tullamore. 
Business: Report of Committee; Admission of New 
Members; Election of Office Bearers; President's 

Address; Reading of Papers, &c. 
PaPrERs TO BE READ. 
1. ‘“* Experience with a Small Sulphate Plant,’’ by Mr. 
G. SaviLte, Drogheda. 
2. **Some Notes and Queries on the Control of Small 
Gas Undertakings,”’ by Mr. J. E. Enriant, Tralee. 


LECTURE. 
“Inverted Incandescent Lights,” by Mr. Henry 


O'Connor, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., F.R.S.E., of Edin- 
burgh. 


By invitation of the President, Light Refreshment 
will be partaken of about 2 o’clock. 

For the following day,an Excursion has been arranged ; 
the party taking train to Bray, whence a drive will be 
taken through Rocky Valley, Powerscourt, Enniskerry, 
and Dargle. 

Gro. AIRTH, 
Pro Hon. Secretary. 
Dundalk, July 24, 1909. 





HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 
REPARED from Pure Iron. 
Twice as Rich as Bog Ore. 
Gives no back Pressure. 
The Cheapest in the Market. 
Reap Ho.uipay AND Sons, Ltp., HUDDERSFIELD. 





APPLICATIONS for Appointments 


arranged effectively. Greatly appreciated by 
Recipients. Numerous unsolicited Testimonials. Write 
Now for Particulars. 
HERBERT GREATOREX, Birchover, MATLOCK. 


ULPHATE Leadwork, Repairs, 


Alterations, New Saturators by a Journeyman 
PLUMBER of Great Experience. Worked at Beckton, 
Sheffield, Dublin, &e. Work Guaranteed and at lowest 
possible Prices. Own Plant. Any Distance for Odd 
Work. Day or Contract. 

LEADBURNER, 117, Gallaway Road, Shepherd’s Bush, 
Lonpon. 


R. WM. CRANFIELD, F.CS., in re- 


sponse to requests, has decided to extend the 
work he has been carrying on by Gas Classes in various 
Yorkshire Towns for the past Ten Years, and to organize 
postal courses of Tuition in ‘‘Gas Engineering’’ and 
‘*Gas Supply.’’ Close personal attention will be given 
to the needs of each individual Student, and Expert 
Assistance has been engaged. All Inquiries treated 
confidentially. 
Full Particulars on Application to No. 11, Avondale 
Place, HaLirax. 








Me: W. B. MIMMACK, for many years 
Secretary, Manager, and Accountant of the Crays 
Gas Company (111 Millions), now in Amalgamation, 
secks APPOINTMENT in any or all of these Offices. 

Address No. 5115, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C, 


DVERTISER (Aged 35), of Good Ad- 


dress, requires APPOINTMENT. Having 
General Knowledge of Routine in Gas Company’s 
Office, Hire Department, Meter Taking, &c., or in 
show-Room of Gas Company or Fittings House. Good 
Credentials. 
Address No. 5118, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


By SGrNe ER, with Experience in Retort 
Erection, both Horizontal and Vertical, in England 
and Abroad, seeks an ENGAGEMENT where his Con- 
structional Skill would be of Advantage. 

Address No, 511%, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET Street, E.C. 

CHIEF DISTRIBUTING ENGINEER. 
HE Directors of the Oriental Gas Com- 
pany are about to appoint a CHIEF DISTRI- 
BUTING ENGINEER, to have the Entire Charge of the 
Company's Mains, Services, and all Matters connected 
with the Distribution of the Gas in Calcutta and 
Howrah. 

He must have had mature Practical Experience ofall 
his Duties, and have a Thorough Knowledge of Main- 
laying, and be competent to Design a Scheme for the 
Supply of considerable areas. 

He will be required to Enter into an Agreement with 
the Company for a Term of Years, and to proceed to 
India at an Early date. 

Age not to exceed 40 Years. 

Salary, £600 to £800, according to Qualifications. 

All Particulars obtainable from the Secretary of the 
Company, Finsbury House, Blomfield Street, E.C. 

Applications for the Appointment must be sent to the 
SecRETARY not later than the 17th of August. 











YVASTED—A Manager and Secretary 


for Gas-Works with an Annual Make of 
13 Millions. Must be thoroughly Conversant with all 
Branches of the Work and Accounts. 

Applications, stating Age, Experience, and Salary 
required, together with References, to be sent to the 
CuHarrMan, Gas-Works, Shepton Mallet, Somerset, be- 
fore Aug. 7, 1909. 





ASSISTANT OUTDOOR SUPERINTENDENT. 
WANTED, a Young Man, well up in 


General Gas-Fitting, able to ADVISE on all 
Matters connected with Uses of Gas, prepare Estimates, 
and make himself generally useful. 

Apply by letter, stating Age, previous Experience, 
and Salary required, to No. 5121, care of Mr. King, ll, 
Bolt Court, FLEET Street, E.C. 


PURIFIERS Set of Four, 12 feet 


Squire, fixed complete, £300. A bargain. Also 
Four 6 feet Square, Two 8 feet. Four 8 feet, and Two 
12 feet square PURIFIERS. Cheap. 
Firth Boakerry’s, Thornhill, Dewssury. 





({ASHOLDERS —Splendid, 45 feet dia- 
meter, and New STEEL TANK fixed complete, 

£600 to Plan and Specification. Also 50 feet Single- 

Lift and 50 feet Double-Lift. Cheap, with STEEL 

TANKS. Can be seen temporarily erected. 

Firta Biakevey’s, Thornhill, Dewssury. 





ASHERS and Scrubbers — Two 
“Livesey’? WASHERS. One “Clapham” 
WASHER. TOWER-SCRUBBERS, 3 ft. 6 in. bv 16 ft., 
4 ft. by 16 ft., and 7 ft. diameter by 55 ft. high. Sold at 
Bargains, being overstocked. 
Firta BuakeELey's, Thornhill, Dewssury. 





(ON DENSERS—Clapham's, also Cutler's 
Water-Tube CONDENSERS. Pipe CONDEN- 
SERS, 4-inch to 10-inch diameter. Annular CON- 
DENSERS, 8-inch, 10-inch, and 12-inch. Erected 
Complete and Cheap. 
FirtH BiLaketey’s, Thornhill, Dewsspury. 





TATION Meters and Governors— 
Several in Stock, 4-inch to 18-inch, with New 
Drums. Prompt Execution. 

FirtH BuakeE.ey’s, Thornhill, Dewspury. 


UMPS, Tanks, &c.—Two and Three- 
throw PUMPS, Belt or Steam Driven, and Single 
and Double-acting Verticals and Horizontals. Large 
Stock of Tanks and all Sundries. 
FirtH BiLakeLey’s, Thornhill, Dewsbury. 





ANTED, 6 to 7 Tons of Gasholder 
BALANCE WEIGHTS; also suitable GUIDE- 
PULLEYS. 
Price and Particulars to No. 5120, care of Mr. King, 
11, Bolt Court, FLeet Street, E.C, 





F OR SALE-Two Cornish Boilers, 
10 ft.9in. by 4ft. 9in., including some Mountings, 

in good Condition. Insured for 60 lbs. working pressure. 

One Vertical TABLE ENGINE, 4-H.P. by Cockey and 

Sons; also a Cockey’s HORIZONTAL WASHER, for 

250,000 feet per diem. Being removed for extensions. 
Frank Osmonp, Gas- Works, DorcHESTER. 


BURGH OF KIRKINTILLOCH. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE above Council have for Dispcsal 
the following SECOND-HAND PLANT; and are 
prepared to receive Offers for same. 
One PURIFIER, water-lute type, 20 feet Ly 10 feet, 
with Three Valves and Connections. 
One Laidlaw EXHAUSTER and STEAM-ENGINE 
combined on one Bed-Plate, with Valves, Bye- 
Pass Compensator, and Steam Governor; maxi- 
mum capacity, 10,000 cubie feet par hour. 
One small Single-Lift GASHOLDER; capacity, 
12,500 cubic feet. 
One Double-Lift GASHOLDER; capicity, 95,000 
cubic feet. 
Further Information may be had from the under- 
signed. 
JAMES Bett, 
Engineer and Manager. 
Gas-Works, Kirkintilloch. 





CITY OF BRADFORD. e 


—— 


TO COLLIERY PROPRIETORS AND OTHERS. 
HE Gas Committee of the Bradford 


Corporation are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the Supply of Best GAS COAL, COBBLEs, NUTS, 
and CANNEL, all to be well Screened, Dressed, and 
free from Shale and Pyrites, to be delivered at the 
several works of the Corporation during the Period cf 
One Year, commencing on the Ist day of October next. 

Form of Tender, with any further Information re- 
quired, may be had on Application to Mr. Chas. Wocd, 
Gas Engineer, Town Hall. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed “‘ Tender for Coal,” to be 
sent to me on or before Thursday, the 26th of August 
next. 

The Contracts will be let subject to the Fair Con- 
tracts Clauses of the Corporation, which may be seen 
at the Town Clerk’s Office, and which the accepted 
Contractors will be required to sign. 

The lowest or any Tender will not necessarily be 
accepted, 

FREDERICK STEVENS, 
Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Bradford, 





July 28, 1909. 
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BOROUGH OF DEWSBURY. 
HE Gas Committee of the above Cor- 
poration invite TENDERS for the Supply and 

Delivery, during the period ending the 3lst day of July, 
1910 ,of :— 

(1) SULPHURIC ACID. 

(2) WET and DRY METERS. 

(83) CAST-IRON GAS AND WATER PIPES. 

Specifications and Forms of Tender may be obtained 
on Application to the Gas Manager (Mr. Geo. Wm. 
Fligg), Gas- Works, Savile Town, Dewsbury. 

Tenders, under sealed cover, endorsed “ Sulphuric 
Acid,’ ‘* Meters,”’ or “Cast-Iron Pipes,’ as the case 
may be, to be sent to me not later than the llth day of 
August. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender, 

H. Et.is, 
Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Dewsbury. 


CORPORATION OF CALCUTTA. 
PUBLIC LIGHTING. 
THE Corporation of Calcutta are pre- 


pared to receive TENDERS for the Supply of :— 
300) COPPER STREET LANTERNS, and 
9000 INCANDE:CENT BURNERS for 
Lanterns, 
to be supplied about the end of the year 1910. 

The Street Lanterns must be designed for a Tropical 
Climate, and be, as far as possible, Wind, Dust, and 
Insect proof. 

The Incandescent Burners may be either inverted or 
Upright and of various sizes giving a light of from 25 to 
90 Candle Power. They should be Insect proof. 

Inquiries in first instance must be addressed to 
MANSFIELD AND Sons, Limitep, Gas Engineers, Derby 
Square, James Street, Liverpoot. who will forward 
Selecte1 Designs to Calcutta for the Approval of the 
Corporation. 

The lowest or any other Tender will not necessarily 
be accepted. 


SALES BY AUCTION OF GAS AND WATER 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 


WESSES. A. & W. RICHARDS beg to 


notify that their SALES BY AUCTION of NEW 
CAPITAL ISSUED UNDER PARLIAMENTARY 
POWERS, and of STOCKS and SHARES belonging to 
EXECUTORS and other PRIVATE OWNERS in LON- 
DON, SUBURBAN, and PROVINCIAL GAS and 
WATER COMPANIES, take place — 
at the Mart, TOKENHOUSE YARD, 

Terms for Issuing New Capital, and. R for including 
other Gas and Water Stocks and Shares in these Periodi- 
- Sales, will be forwarded on Application to Messrs, 

A. & W. Ricuarps, at 18, Finspury Circus, E.C, 


BRENTFORD GAS COMPANY. 
N OTICE is Hereby Given, that a 


HALF - YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL 
MEETING of the Proprietors will be held at the St. 
Ermin’s Hotel, Caxton Street, Westminster, on Friday, 
the 6th of August next, at ialf-past Two o’clock, to 
transact the usual Business, including the declaration 
of a Dividend for the Half Year ending the 30th of 
June last. 








Street 





By order, 
Witiiam Many, 
Office, Brentford, Secretary. 
July 20, 1909. 


HORNSEY GAS COMPANY. 
NOTICE is Hereby Given, that the 


ORDINARY HALF-YEARLY GENERAL 
MEETING of the Proprietors of this Company will be 
held at the Offices of the Company, No. 63, Chancery 
Lane, in the County of London, on Friday, the 2%th 
day of August, 1909, at Half-past Three o’clock in the 
Afternoon precisely, to receive the Report of the 
Directors and the Accounts for the Half Year ended the 
30th of June last; to declare Dividends; and to transact 
the Business of an Ordinary General Meeting. 

The TRANSFER BOOKS WILL BE CLOSEC from 
the 6th to the 20th of August, 190°, both days inclusive. 
By order of tne Board, 

Wituiam E, Roperts, 
Secretary. 





Offices: 63, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C., Aug. 3, 1909. 


ENFIELD GAS COMPANY. 


NOtlcE is Hereby Given, that the 


HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL 
MEETING of the Proprietors of this Company will 
be held at the Offices of the Company, Sydney Road, 
Enfield, on Thursday, the 26th day of August prox., at 
Five-Thirty o'clock in the Afternoon precisely, to receive 
the report of the Directors and the accounts of the 
Company for the half year ended the 30th of June last; 
to declare a Dividend; and to Transact the General 
Business of the Company. 

The TRANSFER BOOKS WILL BE CLOSED from 
the 13th to the 26th of August, both inclusive. 
By order, 
Cuas. W. Orrorp, 
Secretary and General Manager. 
Enfield, July 28, 1909. 


CITY OF CHICHESTER GAS COMPANY. 


N OTICE is Hereby Given, that the 
ORDINARY HALF-YEARLY MEETING ofthe 
Proprietors of the above Company will be held at the 
Offices of the Company, at the Gas-Works, Chichester, 
on Monday, the 23rd day of August, 1909, at One o’clock 
in the Afternoon precisely, to receive the report of the 
Directors and the accounts for the half year ended the 
3th of June, 1909; to declare a Dividend; 3; and to 
Transact the General Business of the Company. 
The TRANSFER BOOKS of the Company WILL BE 
CLOSED from the 9th to the 23rd inst. inclusive. 
By order of the Board, 
VICTOR V. Vick, 
Secretary. 








Offices: Gas-Work:, Chichester, 


July 27, 1903, 








BROMLEY AND CRAYS GAS COMPANY. 


NOTICE is Hereby Given, that the 

ORDINARY HALF-YEARLY GENERAL 
MEETING of this Company will be held on Thursday, 
the 12th day of August, 1909, at Six o’clock p.m. pre- 
cisely, ani on this occasion at the Company’s Offices, 
156, High Street, Bromley, Kent, to receive the Report 
of the Directors; the Balance-Sheet certified by the 
Auditors; to declare a Dividend; and to Transact 
generally the Business of a General Meeting. 

The TRANSFER BOOKS WILL BE CLOSED from 
the 29th of July to the 12th of August, 1999, both days 
inclusive. 

By order of the Board, 
Henry W. Amos, 
Secretary. 
Offices: 156, High Street, 
Bromley, Kent, July 27, 1909. 


SOUTHGATE AND DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 
NOTICE is Hereby Given, that the 


ORDINARY HALF-YEARLY GENERAL 
MEETING of the Company will be held at the Com- 
pany’s Offices, No. 5, Great Winchester Street, Old 
Broad Street, in the City of London, on Thursday, the 
19th day of August inst., at 3.45 o’clock p.m. precisely, 
to receive the Report of the Directors and the Accounts 
of the Company for the balf year ended the 30th of June, 
1939; to declare Dividends; to elect an Auditor; and 
for other purposes. 

The TRANSFER BOOKS of the Company WILL 
BE CLOSED from the 6th to the 19th of August, both 
days inclusive. 





By order, 
Ernest L. Burton, 
Secretary. 
Secretary’s Office, 5, Great Winchester Street, 
Old Broad Street, London, E.C., 
Aug. 3, 1909. 





F’Cap. Quarto, pp. XVI. 584 and 251 Illustrations, 
Price 18s. net (Post Free in the United Kingdom). 





THE SEVENTH EDITION OF 


NEWBIGGING'S 
HANDBOOK 


ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS 
(DEDICATED TO SIR GEORGE LIVESEY). 


GAS 





Orders may be sent through any Bookseller, 
or direct to the Publisher, 


WALTER KING, 11, Bolt Court, Fieet Street, E.C, 


ALEXANDER WRIGHT & CO., LD. 
WESTMINSTER. 


THOMAS DUXBURY & CO., 
16, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER, 


Gas Engineers’ Agents and Contractors for 


METERS, — CLAY GOODS, OXIDE OF IRON AND 
L OTHER GAS APPARATUS. 


Inquiries Solicited, 
** DARWINIAN, MANCHESTER.” 
Telephone 1806. 








Telegrams: 





ARMSTRONG’S 


PATENT 


CANDLE SAFETY LAMPS. 


Are a great improvement on Oil, giving a good Light, 
requiring little or no Cleaning, and when once lighted 
no further attention is necessary. The Candles are 
made to burn 5, 7, or 9 hours. 


43, MANCHESTER STREET, Gray's Inn Roap, W.C. 


JAMES OAKES & CO., 


ALFRETON IRON-WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 
AND 
Wenlock Iron Wharf, 21 & 22, Wharf Road, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N. 
Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Works 
(also large Stock in London) 


PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 14 to 48 inches 
in diameter, and make and erect to order 
RETORTS, PURIFIERS, and TANKS, with 
or without planed joints, COLUMNS, 
GIRDERS, SPECIAL CASTINGS, &c., re- 
quired by Gas, Water, Railway, Telegraph, 
Chemical, Colliery, and other Companies. 

Notre.—Makers of HORSLEY SYPHONS. 
These are cast in one piece, without Chap- 
lets; doing away with Bolts, Nuts, and Covers, 
and rendering Leakage impossible. 








BIRTLEY IRON COMPANY, 


ESTABLISHED 1820, 
Owners of the Birtley Iron Works and 
Pelaw Main Collieries, 


GENERAL ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS, 


Makers of Cast-Iron PIPES and CONNEC. 
TIONS for Gas, Water, Steam, Electrical, 
Sanitary, and other purposes ; also TANKS, 
COLUMNS of every description, Hydraulic, 
Gas, and Colliery PLANT, &c. 

Illustrated Catalogue, giving complete list of 
our manufactures, on application. 


Works: 





BIRTLEY, CO. DURHAM. 
London Offices: 

46, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Offices: MILBURN HOUSE, 


MUNICH 


INCLINED CHAMBERS. 





Sole Agents and Licensees for Great Britain 
and Colonies : 


The Coke Ovens & By-Products Co,, 


LTD., 


Palace Chambers, 


LONDON, S.W. 


NEWBATTLE CANNEL. 


Highest Results in Gas, & Excellent Coke, 


Westminster, 








QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION TO 


THE LOTHIAN COAL COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


NEWBATTLE COLLIERIES, 
NEWTONGRANGE, MIDLOTHIAN. 








BLL the 


Boys GALORIMETERS 


which have been in daily use in 
all the Official Testing-Stations in 
London for the last Three Years 


WERE MADE BY 


JOHN J. GRIFFIN & SONS, 


— LIMITED, — 


KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 


Those desiring to obtain Gas Calorimeters 

as used in the Official Testing Places 

should see that the apparatus bears the 
name of the Original makers, 


Descriptive Catalogue on Application. 


THOMAS TURTON 
AND SONS, Limiteo, 


SHEAF WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FILES OF BEST QUALITY 


FOR ENGINEERS. 


STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, 
SPANNERS, RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING JACKS, 
ANVILS, VICES, 

AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY. 
London Office: 

90 CANNON STREET, E.C. 
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WIRFIELD GAS GOAL, TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, HEATHGOTE GAS COAL 


BRETTELL’S ESTATE, “™7=D, 


CREED. FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, Peg 


sperm Value 878°85 tbs. per Ton. | sToursRDGE. | GRASSMOOR COLLIERIES, 


Manufact {GAS RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
Please apply for Price, Analyses and Report, to the FURNACE & BLAST.FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, CHESTERFIELD. 


TILES, and-every description of FIRE-BRICKS. 


MIRFIELD (GAS COAL) COLLIERIES | 8eccis! Lamps, ties, and Bricks for Regenerative Rich in Illuminating Power and Yield of Gas. 
RAYENSTHORPE nEARDEWSBURY SHIPMENTS PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY EXEcuTED, Above the Average In Weight and Quality 
, . 


of Coke. 
LONDON: 16, Park Village East, N.W. “omnes poe ORES AS uc. | Maintains a High Standard in Residuals, 


™COALEXLD.” || “Suen no'® 


(PATENTED PROCESS) 


Awarded a DIPLOMA OF MERIT at the recent Smoke Abatement 
Exhibition held in the Corn Exchange, Sheffield. 


The New Smokeless Fuel. (HUNTER and BARNETT’S PATENT). 





























Why Gas deneeiin dull adopt the above Process :— WILL DISCHARGE A RETORT N ONE OPERATION 
(il) Because no extra Capital is required. 
(2) It eliminates ARSENIC, so that COALEXLD can LARGE NUMBERS IN USE. 


be used by og map etalon ate . —- a ee es 
he Cost i jaid i ice on Coalexld. R 
i Coatextd finds a readler ‘Sal> than Coke. Full Particulars may be obtained from the Sole Makers, 


(5) It can be used in Drawing Rooms or Kitchens. 


tor tate Prins SIR WILLIAM ARROL & CO. , Limited, 


COALEXLD LIMITED, GLASGOW. 


12, Salyard Street, LANCASTER. 














{See Illustrated Advertisement, July 13, p. 142.] 











GEORGE WiLSOn. COVENTRY, 
Wet and Dry Gas Meter Manufacturer. 


PREPAYMENT METERS for Pennies, Shillings, or any other Coin. 


Sole Agent for Scotland: DANIEL MACFIE, 1, North St. Andrew Street, EDINBURGH. 


CAST-IRON Pies ror GAS, WATER, « STEAM, 


also VALVES of all descriptions. 


ALLIANCE FOUNDRY, 147, MILTON STREET, GLASGOW, 
» LAIDLAW SON LTp And LAMBHILL FOUNDRY, GLASGOW. 
# 4 ay OFFICE: 147, MILTON STREET, GLASGOW. 


LOCOMOTIVES of all Sizes and Gauges specially constructed for Main and 
Branch Lines, Contractors, Docks, Gas-Works, Collieries, Iron-Works, Brick and 
Cement Works, &c. Locomotives of various Sizes always in Stock, ready for 
immediate delivery. 














Photographs, Specifications, and Prices on Application. 


PECKETT & SONS, srrsror. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ PECKETT, BRISTOL.” 


JOHN BROWN & CO., LTD., SHEFFIELD, 


Peceprietors of 


ALDWARKE MAIN, CAR HOUSE, & ROTHERHAM MAIN COLLIERIES, NEAR ROTHERHAM. 


ALDWARKE MAIN GAS COAL 


Analysis: 12,600 Feet of 19-Candle Gas per Ton. 


Value in Pounds o1 Sperm, 820°20. 
WERY FREE FROM IMPURITIES. 














TELEGRAMS: “ATLAS SHEFFIELD,” 
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Price 10s. 6d. Green Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 
VOL. CVI. 


OF THE 


JOURNAL OF GAS LIGHTING, 


WATER SUPPLY, &c. 
LONDON: WALTER KING, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


“VITERNUS” FOR 


PAENT GASHOLDERS. 
Makers: JOHN B. WILLIAMS & C0., os?"%ae, MANCHESTER, 8. W. 


V@AYTON SONSON 


LIMITED 


Pepper Rd.Branch.Hunslet,Leeds. 



























Interior View of ‘Works 
Employed in the Manufacture of 


WELDED 
WATERWORKS <5 








—$—__ 


Special Pressure and 
*  —_- Pressure & Exhaust Registers, 








For RETORT-HOUSE GOVERNORs, 
For EXHAUSTER HOUSES. 
For OFFICES AND DISTRICTS, 





Fullest particulars on application to— 


Tr. G MARSH, 
28, Deansgate, MANCHESTER, 





LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 2, UNITED KINGDOM 
of GAS-RETORTS, 0 


Horizontal or Inclined; Vv 











also Makers of Segmental 
Retorts of all Sections. Ss 
PATENTEES OF 
, w Y] 
Machine-Flanged Ds ¢ 
RETORTS. ONS 
j 
DIBDALE WORKS, DUDLEY. ; 
SPECIAL BRICKS 8 
ol & BLOCKS of every 8 
4 description for GENE- § 
v > RATOR and REGENERATOR } 
? FURNACES. 


R ay Stocks of Bricks of all sizes, : 
RS > Burrs, Boiler Seating Blocks and Covers, a 


Plain and Rebated Tiles, &o., do. 


© Retorts and other Fire-Clay 
Goods carefully packed for export 


POREIGN AND HOME COPIES OF ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES OM APPLICATION. 











HANNA, DONALD & WILSON, 
{jy a. ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS. 


PAISLEY, 


ADMIRALTY LIST. 
WAR OFFICE LIST. 


= c 2 AE! COLONIA CG Ay 
Se D;- CU COLONIAL AGENTS 
=. 


OOFING STRUCTURAL W* 


VALVES 





M.S.&C.1. PURIFIERS, 





O.., 





— LIMITED. med 
Specialities : Spectalsties : 
TRANSMISSION TRANSMISSION 
OF OF 
POWER. ee MATERIALS. 
Rope & Belt Pulleys, EF Conveyors, 
Spur & Bevel Wheels, Elevators, 


Shafting & Couplings, 
Pedestals & Fixings. 


WORKS: 


ABERDEEN, 
SCOTLAND, 





Grinding Machinery, 
Motors. 








AND 


‘164, MARK LANE 
LONDON, E.C. 

















Ca 
us 





4 


“@ 


Sons 
hee 


~ 
**ABC™ Cede and UNICODE ased fer Teledrams and Cadéagrams. 
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SPLENDID CARBONIZING RESULTS, 


HIGHEST RESULTS in GAS MADE and COKE SOLD per Ton of Coal 
Carbonized, obtained where improved Klonne Retort Settings, constructed by 
us, are in operation. 








Reference can be given to several Works where Regenerators are still working after a life of 10 to 15 Years. 


THOMAS VALE & SONS, Ltp., Contractors, STOURPORT. 


KLONNE SETTINGS A SPECIALITY. High-Class Work only. 
GASHOLDER TANKS. MAINLAYING. BUILDINGS. 


GAS FITTINGS 


of every description for inverted 
or Ordinary Incandescent Lighting. 














BURNERS, MANTLES, GLOBES, AND ALL ACCESSORIES. 





OUTSIDE GAS LAMPS, ARC LAMPS, METERS, COLUMNS, &c. 





Re-lacquering and Re-bronzing in the best manner at lowest prices, 


D, HULETT & 60, LTD, encineens, 


55 & 56, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


W. J. JENKINS & Co., LD. 


ENGINEERS. 


Telegrams: ‘JENKINS, RETFORD.” Codes used: A.B.C. (5th Edition) and Western Union (Universal Edition). National Telephone No. 44 RETFORD. 








No, 8505. 














Makers of all kinds 


of 


Sole Makers 
of 


; ’ The D.B. Patent 
Electric, Hydraulic, 


ae HOT COKE 
Belt-Driven — 
CAPSTANS. Jenkins De Brouwer 
Patent 
STOKING 
MACHINES 
Electric, Hydraulic also Makers of 
and TELPHER 
Belt-Driven CONVEYING 
WAGGON TIPPERS msi 
ae GAS-WORKS 
WAGGON HOISTS. MACHINERY. 














Electric Haulage Capstan. 


BEEHIVE WORKS, pclae NOTTS., ENGLAND. 
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Telegrams: Telephone : 
‘inet, =THOMAS BUGDEN & CO., ‘ex 
India-Rubber and Airproof Manufacturers and General Contractors, 
116-118, GOSWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
ss Largest Manufacturers of Gas 
oS Main Bags. 
Patentees of the DENMAR BAG, 
Impervious to Main Liquor and 
Climatic Influences, 
Oilskin Clothing, Diving and Wading Dresses, Gas Bags for repairing 
Gas Bags for repairing Mains, Sewer Boots, Tar Hose, Stokers’ Mitts, Mains. All Seams Contractors’ and Mine 
All Seams Stitched and Taped, Bellows, &c. Stitched and Taped. Jackets, 
HESE Governors are made to prevent fluctuation in the Pressure of Exhaust F 
in the Hydraulic Main by controlling the Gas entering the Governor, not- 0 


withstanding the constant varying quantity of Gas coming from the Retorts. This 
enables the Seal of the Dip Pipes to be reduced to a minimum with perfect safety, 
and an increase in the make of Gas per Ton of Coal is thereby assured. 


There is absolutely no possibility of any sticking, due to deposits of Tar or 


Pitch, with this Governor, as the Cone is quite free to pass through the Seat. The 
Regulation by means of a long Parabolic Cone is recognized as the most exact 
method that can be employed. A great improvement, first introduced by Messrs. 
James Mite & Son, Limitep, is the simple arrangement by which a smaller 
Coneand Seat can be easily fitted, thus ensuring delicate adjustment during a period 
of small makes. 


PRICES AND SIZES ON APPLICATION. 


JAMES MILNE & SON, LIMITED, 


EDINBURGH. LONDON. GLASGOW. LEEDS. 


R. LAIDLAW & SON ceDINBURGH), LTD. 


GAS METER 
MAKERS. 


DRY METERS 


IN 
TIN AND IRON CASES. 


WET METERS 


IN 
TIN AND IRON CASES 


witH ORDINARY anpb 
COMPENSATING DRUMS. 











All Materials used in the 
Manufacture of these Meters 
are of the best quality, and 
the Workmanship of the 
Highest Standard. 


SIMON SQUARE WORKS 


EDINBURGH. 


6, LITTLE BUSH LANE, 


LONDON, E.C. 
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} LiGcuT 
_ Inverted Arc Lamp, Fig. 623. 
Storm Prooi— Welsbach-Kern 
For Exterior Lighting. (Patent) Inverted System 
BRITISH MADE. BRITISH MADE. 
Width over all. 
Height over all. : : 

. rlight . . . 1ft, 8 ins. a es spose ies in 
om... ll. ORS 2 Sy 3-light . . . 1 ft. 6ins. 
3-light . . . 2 ft, 4 ins. 2 oo. 4-light . . . 1 ft. 8 ins. 

§ 




















Fig. 623 





Three-Light. 








FENAMELLED Green Steel Casing, fitted with Welsbach-Kern Inverted Burners, Gas and Air Regulators 
operated from outside. Sliding Door to give access to Burners for cleaning purposes. Fitted with Mag- 
nesia Nozzles, Welsbach Mantles, and Glass Mantle Protectors. Complete as shown. Highly efficient and 








regenerative. 
: Gas per hour. C.P. Steel. Copper Case. Gas per hour. C.P. Steel. Copper Case. 
t-light 4 feet 125 30/- 5/-= extra. 3-light 12 feet 400 52/6 G/-= extra. 





2-light 8 feet 260 47/6 G/= extra. 4-light 16 feet 550 72/6 9/= extra. 
All on or off, or One light on and the rest off, "7/@ per Lamp extra. Cup and Ball, 3/6 per Lamp extra. 
RENEWALS. 
Glass Mantle Protectors (Fig. 623) /4&4 per dozen, or in case lots of 5 gross, 3/« per gross. 
I-Light. 2-Light. 3-Light. 4-Light. I-Light. 2-Light. 3-Light. 4-Light. 
Clear Glass Globes, each B/S 4/= S/BM 9/=| Wired Globes, extra each Q2/= B= BBW 3/6 
% ” », mouelts 39/G& 42/9 57/9 93/-= | Parabolic Reflector, extra , 3/6 G/= 7/6 univ 
Case contains . . 80 48 18 12 Welsbach Mantles, each Gd. subject as usual. 
The Welsbach Mantles for Upright lighting are “C,” “CX,” and “ Plaissetty,” price $d. each. 


THE WELSBACH INCANDESCENT GAS LIGHT CO., LTD., 


Welsbach House, 344-354, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 


Telegrams and Cables: ‘‘WBELSBACH LONDON." Telephone 2410 NORTH. 
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MIDLAND AND WEST OF 
ENGLAND DISTRICT OFFICE: 


THE WIGAN COAL & IRON CO, LIM”: 


Are the exclusive Owners of the well-known HAIGH HALL & KIRKLESS HALL GAS COAL COLLIERIEsS, 
Wigan, and of the Manton Steam and House Coal Collieries, Worksop, Notts, and supply the well-known 


Wigan Arley Mine Gas Coal, Gas Nuts, Gas Cannel, Cannel Nuts, House and Steam Coals, &c. 


Telegraphic Address: 


“WIGAN, 


BIRMINGHAM,” 


pisrmicr orrice: 6, STRAND, LONDON—C. PARKER & SON, Sole Agents. 


6, CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM—Sole Agent: A. C. SCRIVENER, 


Telephone : 


No. 200, 


Telegraphic Address: 
‘*PARKER, LONDON, 











GEO. 


R. 


LOYVE’S 


INCLINES AT 45 DEGREES. 


CARBONIZATION MADE EASY. 


A Few Recommendations for this 


Simplicity of Design. 

No Machinery to get out of 
order. 

Carbonizing charges 40 per 
cent. less than with Horizontals., 

No skilled Stokers necessary. 

Yield of Gas per ton guaranteed 
about 1000 cubic feet more than 
under present conditions, of 
guaranteed candle power, 





Sole Agents: 


WINSTANLEY & CO 








Heats under absolute control 
throughout the whole length of 
the Retorts. 


Saleable value of Coke greatly 
increased. 


25 per cent. greater yield of 
Ammonia. 


More liquid Tar. 
Stopped Pipes unknown; 





FULLEST ENQUIRIES INVITED. 





System :— 


Naphthalene always in solution. 


45 per cent. less ground space 
required. 


Constructional cost per Ton 
carbonized considerably less than 
with Horizontal or Ordinary In- 
clined Retorts. 


Several Installations in course 
of construction or completed. 


MURDOCH WORKS, 
5 EBING’S NORTON. 
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GASHOLDERS. 


WITH GUIDE FRAMING OR COLUMNLESS. 


waver CONGENSELS ar 











GAS PLANT OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
DESIGNED AND ERECTED. 


esecne = C, & W. WALKER, ir, coe ists 
: age "tec Brie ase tt Satee ees at NGTON, SALOP. 
an et _Le| a @ 5 LTD., 110, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 











SHI. CUTLER & SONS, MILLWALL, LONDON. 
PARBURETTED WATER-GAS PLANT. 


MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY GUARANTEED. 
Inspection of Working Plants Inwited. 























No, 227, 


Coal Gas Enriched 


FROM COAL GAS TAR. 











LIGHT OILS VAPORIZED. 





TAR IMPROVED FOR 


ROAD SPRAYING. PLANTS 


ANY CAPACITY. 


Write for Particulars. 


R, & J, DEMPSTER, L™ 


MANCHESTER. 
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HIGH PRESSURE GAS. 





/ Rotary Compressor driven by direct 
a coupled Gas-Engine on 
one base. 





Made in various sizes for High 
Pressure Lighting or Boosting 
District Mains, &c., and arranged 
for any Pressure up to 5 lbs. per 
| square inch. 

Also made for driving by Steam 
Belt, or Electric Motor. 


JAMES KEITH ano BLACKMAN CO., LTD. 


27; FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 











CLAPHAN'S SPECIALITIES 


Awarded Diploma of Honour, 


Franco-British Exhibition. 


Retort Mouthpiece, Improved Livesey-Washer, Clapham’s Patent 
P. & A. Extractor, Ball-Washer Scrubber with Speed-Reducing Gear 
and Engine, Valves, Finish in Castings, and 
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MAKERS OF ALL IRONWORK FOR CARBONIZING PLANTS FOR INCLINED OR HORIZONTAL SYSTEMS. 


, New Street, Birmingham. 




















Wellington, Nelson, and Market Street Works, 
ELEIGH LEY, YVORES. 
London Representative: THOMAS B. YOUNGER, C.E., i 
30, Queen Anne’s Chambers, Westminster, 5.W. 
4 Scotch Representative: JNO. D. GIBSON, 93, Hope Street, Glasgow. 
} | West of England Representative: F. HERBERT STEVENSON, 
8 
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